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PREFACE 


The present volume may be considered as a sup- 
plement to the one on Science and a Future Life, 
which has been published. In that work I gave a very 
inadequate summary of the phenomena bearing upoa*^ 
Telepathy and Apparitions^ and I said nothing what- 
ever regarding several other types of phenomena hav- 
ing an equal scientific interest. I was occupied in 
that volume with facts related more directly to the 
question of survival after death, especially as experi- 
mentally supported. In the present book I have 
seized the opportunity to go over the whole field of 
the supernormal. Wlule I have discussed Telepathy 
and Apparitions more exhaustively than before, I 
ha\e added much material on Crystal Gazing, Coinci- 
dental Dreams, Clairvoyance, and Premonitions, with 
some illustrations of Mediumistic Phenomena without 
invob’ing these with the more scientific case of hlrs. 
Piper. I have tried to give all of them that unity of 
interest and meaning which are due to the super- 
normal having psychological character and demand- 
ing more scientific investigation than it has yet re- 
ceived. 

The nature of the present work must not be mis- 
understood. I have not quoted the various experi- 
encfs in the work for purposes of scientific proof of 
a transcendental world, and much less as evidence 
of what such a world is, if the facts should prove it, 
but as evidence of something which needs further in- 
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vestigation. Taken coll^tivcly tlic facts liavc an 
impressive character for sonic general conclusion, but 
those ivho understand ps3'chology vill want to re- 
serve their judgment for something more than a 
probable supernormal. Speculations ignoring normal 
experience must still wait nwliilc, and perliaps ought 
always to be discouraged on the part of an}' hut the 
■^most export. 

The reader may wonder why the illustrations 
chosen are so old. It will be noticed that some of 
them extend back into the previous generation, and 
I shall no doubt be asked why I have not included 
incidents of a more recent origin. The answer to 
an inquiry of tliis kind is very easy. I selected the 
cases quoted because they had received the recogni- 
tion of a scientific body, and do not represent the 
judgment of any single person. I am here dealing, 
not with experiences which individually might have 
no value, but with matter that has received the 
imprimatur of the Society for Psychical Research, 
and whatever its value to others, it bears an impress- 
iveness tliat it would not liave if presented by an 
individual. There are plenty of recent phenomena 
ha\ung the same character, and I have a number of 
cases in my own possession. But I should not think 
of publishing them until they received the considera- 
tion of scientific men. There are perhaps more than 
a thousand similar instances in the files of the Ameri- 
can Branch of the parent society, but these require 
systematic treatment and publication in a scientific 
manner before they can obtain attention in this work. 
The nature of the phenomena is such, and the per- 
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plexitics of the problem ^re aucli, tliat only large 
collections of incidents can count for sdenlific pur- 
poses, and no can safely use only such as have re- 
ceded the indorsement of an intelligent bodj* of men. 
Besides, I do not wish in this work to assume respon- 
sibility for the facts, but to give some unity of inter- 
pretation to such as Ijavc been deemed by otliers as 
worthy of attention. 

As to recent experiences I can only point a moral 
regarding their absence in this work, after what I 
have just said. AU that is wanted to give recent 
phenomena of the kind quoted a proper consideration 
is the endowment fund that will enable qualified men 
to examine their credentials. Men cannot expect us 
to give scientific character to newspaper stories. 
Very thorough investigation is necessary to make ex- 
periences of this kind worthy of any but a humorous 
interest, and the sooner that the public learns the 
need of endowment in this field equal to tliat for 
polar expeditions and deep-sen dredging, the sooner 
it will have some intelligent knowledge of the subject. 
It is certainly as deserving as football and yacht 
races. The matter has been left too long to the 
private resources of a few individuals, and expecta- 
tions which an* entertained of these are a satire on 
human judgment. It is no light task to collect a 
census of coincidental experiences having scientific 
value for proving the suxiemormal, and it should 
hawe the financial support commensurate ^th its 
importance on any theory whatsoever of the facts. 
The great religious forces of the past civilization are 
dissoMng into polite forms and rituals, and the pas- 
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sionate interest of men f,- luniing cUl»cr to science 
or to illusion and folly for guidance. Science has 
obtained the mantle and heritage of religion for the 
education and direction of human belief, and the 
sooner it takes up its duties in that {Icld the more 
important its message to man. 

Jajles IL I'Iyslop. 


New York, December 9, 1903* 
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chapteh I 

THE EESIDEES OP SCIENCE 

When Chemistry began studying the slag of old 
smelting-fumaccs ; when Astronomy began to in- 
quire about the stories of falling meteors; when 
Physics began to investigate the properties of amber 
and the compass; when Medicine turned n willing 
car to the claims of hypnotism and suggestion ; 
when Roentgen caught a strange shadow picture in 
his laboratoty and Madame Curie found certain 
anomalies in pitchblende, curiosity was rewarded 
with discoveries tliat base done much to revolutionize 
philosophic and scicntiBc theories. The residual 
phenomena of nature, caught at seme odd angle of 
its course, always carry with them the suspicion of 
undiscovered deeps in its alembic, and wise is tlm man 
who allows no glimpse of its wonders to escape his 
attention and interest. 

But his expectant vision must not lose sight of that 
regular order which had seemed to lea%e no chance 
for variation and exception. He must respect the 
old fa^s and laws that guided suit for truth before 
he found it necessary to launch on an unknown sea. 
There should be no break in the transition to new 
knowledge. In an age which has cast the conquests 
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of the past to the wiiul^ aiul lias starlcrl nn excited 
hunt for a new world it is well to have Compaq'S and 
rudder from experience. Yet the look windward is 
only a pi'ocaution against llic .slioals that lie in the 
path of nev.' Interests, needing guidance and reflec- 
tion on the forces that brought us hither and that 
have concealed those facts which carry the mysteries 
of the world into the reach of linowlcdgc. Evolution 
apparcn% allows no stoppage in the opportunity for 
inquiry, and when it is ready for a revelation it 
quietl}' throws on the surface of a beaten shore some 
new pearl which onl)- wisdom can value, and woe be- 
tide the student if, in perceiving the gift of fortune, 
he neglects to seek its meaning as a beacon light in 
the great ocean of ignorance. It may take him long 
to find an interpretation consistent with the massive 
knowledge of the past, but when he docs find it the 
widened horizon of truth and hope onl}* reveals in 
the misty distance a limitless path of discovery, 
while achievement and prophecy may blend in one 
harmonious sj'mphony. 

The history of man’s most assured beliefs has 
been associated with the most familiar phenomena. 
The nature of land and sea, the forms of organic 
life, animal and vegetable, the development of social 
and political institutions, the origin of the cosmos, 
and the progress of industrial life have absorbed 
his mental and practical interests and thrust from 
attention all sporadic phenomena which did r.ot at 
once resolve themselves into the schemes of his normal 
thought and activity. Only when science had to look 
for new worlds to conquer could it be persuaded to 
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venture into the field of tijsc obscure e\ents that 
were generally forgotten ns soon as they occurred 

Besjdcs saence in its tccII known physical vorld 
has been forced to deal with so manj exceptional 
facts that it is also forced to lend an attentne car to 
any claims of still further residual phenomena Its 
own progress it at slake m the matter To cease 
inquiry with only such facts os consist with its past 
aclue\cmcnts and to ignore new facts which nppnr 
cntly conflict wnth the past or certainly widen our 
knowledge is to 3ield to tlie cncmj and to allow its 
own system to alrophj It is c\cr compelled to push 
forward or to accept limitations to its inquiries and 
opinions 

The Greeks knew the properties of amber, but 
they built no electric cars Hicro was familiar with 
the nature of steam, but he made no locomotncs 
Antiquit} could make iridescent glass, but it knew 
neither the telescope nor the spectroscope, and so 
studied astronomy under adverse limitations Ancient 
philosophy had its theory of the cosmos, but it had 
no guidance from chemistry Electricity, the expan 
Bion of steam, the refraction of light, and the alfini 
ties of matter were then quite as residual phenomena 
as are telcpathj and apparitions to day But the 
latter have not 3 ct secured the attention and respect 
that their claims justify or demand, though they 
may conceal as important conclusions for man’s de- 
velopriTcnt as ever came from tlic study of electricity 
or steam The reason for this is not far to seek 

The residual phenomena which to day excite so 
/rraejf inUr$st an? asirocradei a thaaej of d^rrrig^ 
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•which physical science fiipposcd it had successfully 
dislodged. It has become accustomed to residual 
facts ■within its o^Ti domain, but it is loth to admit the 
existence of facts that limit llmt domain or demand 
the acceptance of a larger than the ordinar3’ material 
world. So manj' conquests have been made b}' ig- 
noring a spiritual system, or bj' limiting its infiucnce 
in the oixler of knowledge and things, that the estab- 
lished conceptions can resent almost an}’ amount of 
interference, and keep at bay ideas that have so long 
been associated with losing causes. 

In all ages certain men have invariably been dis- 
satisfied with what they could feel or sec or hear, and 
leave to imagination things real or apparent be3’ond 
the senses. This region was a world of m3’ster3' and 
miracle, occupying their interest and speculations, 
and they felt free to people it with agencies like 
themselves. The shadows of Fate, thrown on the 
vision by the inexorable law of nature, were relieved 
by imagining a world of warring spirits repeating 
in their ethereal life all the -^-irtucs and vices of man. 
Mythology, therefore, deified all the forces of nature 
and animated the very rocks and streams with life. 
Witness the names of Apollo, hlinerva, Athena, 
Pluto, Vulcan, Proserpine, Neptune, and the n3Tnphs, 
Nereids, sprites, and demons as numerous as the ver}’ 
elements. Nothing escaped the e}^ for the super- 
natural. The knowledge that came within the reach 
of the senses was spiritless and dull, and fancy ever 
soared into other worlds to obtain food for human 
passion. 

The anthropomorphic instinct never wholly sub- 
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mils to disenchantment. Iljicecps ahead of ccience, 
and seizes every new fact for its own purposes, and 
by sliccr force of necessity starts in its hereditary 
adversarj’ the altitude of hostility. Tins adversary 
is always cautious and suspicious of the new, and 
after its ages of experience in exorcising the super- 
natural pursues its enemy with malicious persistency. 
The materialist will have nothing but his '* natural,” 
even if he 1ms to change the meaning of his terms 
to prcsors'c an apparent consistency. That is to say, 
he is ever ready to usurp cover of Uic new by ex- 
tending the meaning of ** nature ” and ” matter,** 
already strained beyond endurance, while he clings 
to Uie /mplical/ons of their traditional import long 
after they have lost their validity. There is no 
elasticity of mind tod great for his audacity, and he 
gloats like a conqueror over his imaginary triumplis, 
which arc concessions of territory in all but the name. 
Committed by the very principle of his science to 
the study of facts and the limitation of speculation, 
he never sees any more than docs his opponent tlic fu- 
tility of preserving his mental self-control. He is bent 
upon one Procrustean act as his antagonist is upon 
another. He would curtoU the growth of knowledge 
as the other would illegitimately extend it. One will 
have only the “ natural ** nnd the other must add the 
“ supernatural,” while each forgets that both terms 
have long since lost their meaning and opposition. 

Th? residual phenomena that give all this trouble 
arc within the province of psychology. Some of 
them arc actually physical facts and are apparently 
tAtftiaCYtd t»s va^, VrcA. VSfrt^ ^Tptiri. \t» wrtie irom ttie 
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ngt'iKv of (lisvaruiik- au'l Sli'ir tf:l!tlf'nr<; on 

mailer, organic and inorganic, ajid arc rh'-uy'’ ro-o- 
cialcd will) whul is callril a fiicdiinn; n H'-itig hitntan 
being witho)il whom Uic idlcg«d pie tnnn' rin sup- 
posedly would not occur, Moreovi r. llicre arc the 
additional fuels of llic ni)'^;f,rvcr.-. and {h'ir defertivc 
accounts of the phenomena, 'riic oonr.''f{ucnc'.’ i', that 
they have to he classed ns p'3'chologie.il in interop 
and character on one side of iheir occurrence, and 
this without regard to the <piesllon wheth'-r thcN* arc 
genuine or fraudulent. If fhr-v are fraudulent, we 
have the problem of criminal psvcliology, on the one 
hand, and that of dupes on the other. 

There is an intermediate type in which the medium 
may be abnormal, a neurotic, subject to hts of som- 
nambulism, trance, or multiple pcrson:ditv. In such 
a case acts may be done that would be ascribed to 
conscious trickery under other conditions, but which 
must be qualified as irresponsible if done in a state 
of trance or somnambulism. It is possible Ibus, in 
such phenomena, to reduce the amount of conscious 
and responsible fraud while we have interesting 
psychological facts of an important kind for nil 
parties concerned. On the other hand, if any of the 
phenomena are genuine and arc credibly' supernor- 
mal, whether as mental or physical in character, they 
have a transcendent importance cither ns events 
closely related to illusion or as facts involving de- 
cidedly revolutionary conclusions in both phj-slcnl 
and mental science. The other tj^pcs arc not disputed 
in their character. They are admittedl}' psychologi- 
cal. 
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Tlie various phenomena Tjhich I have in mind ns 
residues of science are alleged raps and knockings, 
the alleged mo\cmcnl of physical objects without 
contact, technically caDed telekinetic, nlleged telep 
athy or thought transference, alleged clairvoyance 
or perception of objects and events at a distance and 
without the ordinary sensory impressions, apparitions, 
or ghosts, whether of the living or the dead, and nl 
leged medmmistic communications with the dead I 
shall include in Uiesc Uie consideration of the ancient 
oracles as being the source jn antiquity of all the plie- 
nomena which n e now separate into so many tj pes 
Their consideration only shows that the claims for 
the supernormal are not new and that it has only 
been the progress of a scientific view of tlungs that 
has displaced the ancient source of mystery, or forced 
it to veil its identity under other names 

But as the phenomena mentioned are perennial 
and as they characterize the annals of the civilized 
and uncivilized alike, there will be no escape for the 
scientific intellect from the duty of reducing them to 
some order and explanation It matters not what the 
explanation may be, whether it points to something 
that transcends the known laws of nature or whether 
it discovers them all to be products of fraud and 
illusion Either one of these conclusions carries a 
freight of gicat value to the human race On the 
one hand, we cannot afford to allow illusion to prop 
agat? itself uncorrected m these democratic limes 
when rehgion has lost its creed and its power Those 
who are inclined to accept every allegation of the 
supernorma’i anci ol Yne supernatural, so called, fhat 
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comes along have the ballot and hold the balance of 
power, and their social and political interests will 
take the hue of their intellectual and religious be- 
liefs. They require education and disillusioning on 
alleged psychic phenomena quite as much as in 
economic and political institutions. These facts arc 
certainly capable of quite as serious study and expla- 
' nation as ancient religious rites and ceremonies, and 
the results can be made fully as helpful as these. On 
the other hand, if any of the phenomena actually 
possess the supernatural character attributed to 
them, they are among the most important ever opened 
to the speculative vision of man, especially if they 
throw any light upon his spiritual nature and destiny. 
The aristocratic attitude of ridicule regarding them 
will not serve any intelligent purpose. It will only 
reveal the shortcomings of the man who indulges this 
spirit. Persecution Is the best encouragement of life, 
and the only sane conduct in the case is the careful 
study of claims that have much more strength, even 
if false, than in the last century. 

The simple reason for this is the fact that the 
alleged phenomena are no longer isolated. For 
centuries each individual told his experiences to his 
friends and died without recording them. At no 
lime did he give his experiences scientific credentials 
or record, and the result was that they were buried 
in oblivion ; or perhaps the few that did get perma- 
nent expression were too few to influence the*scien- 
tific mind, dependent as it is on quantity more than 
mere quality of facts. But a body of men to-daj^ 
and for the last twenty-five years has been collecting 
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these experiences and recording them with such in 
^estlgatlO^ ns has been possible It has gathered 
them from all quarters of the globe, regardless of 
their genuine or fraudulent character, if the real or 
alleged facts bore any evidence of being useful to 
science in any respect whatcicr Though these facts 
may not pro^e nnjtlung supernormal, they suggest 
it, and make scientific imcstigation imperative The 
records, howcicr, arc such as to eliminate many of 
the objections that are applicable to the isolated nar 
rati\e We may disqualify a single experience 
easily enough by pointing out its exposure to the 
charges of chance, illusion, fraud, dreaming, de- 
fectne memory, or misinterpretation But we can 
not so easily break the force of a large collection 
of such incidents, especially when they agree in 
those crucial incidents bearing upon tlie super 
normal and have such credentials as would affect a 
jury in a murder case We can hardly suppose that 
any one of the objections named, and much less all 
of them together, will be applicable to many thou 
sands of cases ha\ing a common character related to 
supernormal facultj, consistently related, and as 
well accredited as the stones we do believe We may 
break each stick m the bundle by itself but it will 
not be so easy to break, the bundle together Conse- 
quently, With large numbers of coincidental phe- 
nomena well supported in their important aspects 
and Beanng at least superficial evidence of an un 
usual and perhaps supernormal character, we can- 
not escape the duty to give them serious attention, 
no maiicT -whai the ovicome 
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Being sporadic phenomena, much more sporadic 
than unusual physical phenomena, they can be 
gathered for scientific purposes only over large areas 
of time and space in order to malic them scientif- 
ically impressive. The whole world must be their 
territory and centuries their history in order to as- 
sure ourselves of an intelligent view of them. Indeed, 
we shall have to educate the very sources of them 
into accurate observei's, careful recorders, and dis- 
interested thinkers regarding them. In any case 
their claims are now too formidable to dismiss them 
with a sneer. The astronomer neglected the peas- 
ant’s stories of meteors and ridiculed them until this 
could no longer be done, and then appropriated the 
proved fact of them to help him out of his difficulties 
in his theory of the constitution of the sun’s heat. 
The French Academy would not receive the report 
of its first committee on Mesmer’s work in Paris, 
packed a second committee to condemn it, published 
its report, and all to meet the restoration of the sub- 
ject to enforced scientific attention by Doctor Braid 
fifteen years afterward. It will be the same with the 
residual phenomena of mind, whether the conclusion 
be what is desired or not. 
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THE ANCIENT OEACLES 

Slodern civilization can tiardly appreciate vrliat 
was represented in antiquity by the oracles unless it * 
be familiar with present day medmmship and spirit 
uahsm They liave the same essential character, 
though there are differences which distinguish them 
so sharply that only the plulosophtc or the scien 
tific mind will discover their identity The article 
in the Encyclopedia Brttannica remarlcs that it 
“ was a universal belief in the ancient world that there 
is a capacity in the human mind to divine the will of 
God,” and refers to a saymg of Plato m support of 
the view Sir F W H Myers, m his most fasci 
natmg article on tlio same subject, connects the 
oracles with ancient rcbgion and suggests a connect 
ing link between the past and the present of religion 
in these phenomena But it is easy to misunderstand 
the meaning of any language associating the oracles 
with the “ Divine ” and ** religion ” These terms 
inevitably have the import of all tlie ages that have 
followed the cessation of the oracles and the decay 
of ancient religions 

“ God ” stands in modem times for a highly sub 
limated conception, idealized by all the moral prog 
ress that has been achieved by the centuries since 
the fall of Greco Roman civilization, and hence 
represents a being or intelligence without human 
11 
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limitations mul 'tvitU a jvill more or It 's in'criitnblc 
according to the standard*: of man. “ Hidiglon ” is 
the ■\vor.slnp and tihctlicncc f>f tldn la ing. ':'ith all 
the philosophic inlolligcnre and ruUuro ot the ages 
associated with this allilndc of mind, the ccrcjnnniuls 
of antiquity having gradually lo'.t their significr.nce 
in the process of change, lienee alien v/c sperd: of 
“ God ” and “ religion ” to-day v.c think of custom*!, 
beliefs, and conceptions, vhirh have vliolly elimi- 
nated from their n':socialions all the action*' and cere- 
monies ■which, in antiquity, actually deflnctl the 
nature of the divine and of religion. To say that 
the oracles were cssoni tally related to attcienl relig- 
ious institutions is to stale an important truth, hut 
it docs not carry with it any certain conception of 
what the religious inslitulioiis of the ancients were. 
We may even have the oracles fully described to us 
and learn no clear idea of what “ religion ” was for 
those times. 

We are all familiar with ilic anthropomorphic 
nature of ancient ideas of the “ divine,” and 3’cl we 
hardly realize the nature and extent of it until wo 
read their mytholog}* and think of the average ignor- 
ance that prevailed. The gods were often deified 
heroes, often also nothing but deified pbj'sical forces, 
with little difference between the man and nature 
that were thus deified. The gods had their jealousies, 
their loves and hates, tlicir liuman passions, their limi- 
tations, and were in every way the capricious beings 
wliich such an age considered as ideal powers. The 
gods, too, were as numerous as the forces or ab- 
stract principles that men assumed in the order of 
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things There was no sudi moral idealization of 
them as appeared in the JuAaistic conception of the 
divine and also in tlie Christian, taken from Judaism, 
after it had been reduced to a monotheistic form 
Monotheism neicr took an} serious hold on 
Greece or Rome The philosopher Xenophanes at 
tacked the polj’thcism of his time and insisted that 
the divine was but one ^schylus gn\c expression * 
to the same conception, and so perhaps all the more 
intelligent men of that period The philosophers, 
where the} accepted or coquetted with religion at 
all were monotheistic in sympatli}, but the reaction 
against the extravagant anthropomorphism of their 
age tended to earij them over to an impersonal view 
of the diMno The chasm that separated them from 
the common mind was almost impassable What 
ever rebgion the philosopher had was of the dr\ light 
of reason, as perhaps is the case m all periods, and 
dissociated itself from the superstitions of the multi 
tude There was no disposition to appropriate any 
of the common ideas and practices, except in defer- 
ence to social and political expediency The un 
educated classes had their freedom in religious mat 
ters while the educated had the government There 
was no consciously social function associated with 
religion It did not generally have a system of sal 
vation beyond the grave connected with its duties 
and services, ns later religion had The interest of 
rcligipn for the ancient devotee was in his daily life 
and actions and mainly that part of them affecting 
his personal interests rather than social duties With 
an aristocratic government not interested in relig 
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ious matters, except means for protecting its 
power, there was no reason for reforming I’cligion, 
and so it was left with its practices among the com- 
mon people, intelligence and culture identifying 
themselves with science and art. There was no 
common life and interest, as in democratic times, 
between the two classes that made up the community. 

*- The superstitions of the one were so revolting that 
they would not bear the analysis of the other, and 
the rationalism of the intelligent classes could not be 
appreciated by the anthropomorphic imagination of 
those who were governed. 

It took another I'eligion to introduce a social and 
ethical ferment into the every-day life of man. Greek 
thought never satisfactorily idealized the future, 
and though it did not like tlie present it strove to 
beautify it by art, and in this did not feel the re- 
sistance to its accomplishments that pervaded the 
Christian conception of nature. It was possible to 
see the excellent side of nature, and as it was better 
than the insane! and purgatorial future, which the 
belief in a future life carried with it, there was no 
such repugnance to the carnal life as characterized 
the conception of the Christian who viewed it with 
the spectacles of a highly idealized immortality and 
divine government. The Christian reversed the point 
of view of the Greek and led to the neglect of the 
oracles, whose revelations were either of the sordid 
and carnal type which the ideal would not acc^t or 
were of that trivial character which the ideal would 
dismiss as long as it had any tenacity of hold on 
human conviction. Consequently the new view, irre- 
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IncrnbU conimiUcd to fi ngc after death, to 

the moral and 'oci il cqualit} of men before tlic 
judgment of the diMne, to the doctrine tliat personal 
sahation dcpcndctl nl least partlj upon a proper 
relation to other members of llie commumtj, and to 
the depreciation of the tensuous life as it cxalled 
the fipintunl, seas quahfctl equally to destroy the 
nuthonU of llic oracles and to olTend the aristocracy 
of philQ*oph\ and politics In all its sicissitudcs 
and in spite of pagan inheritances this siew has sus 
tamctl its contrasts with nneant religions and seas ns 
little qualific<l to understand the oracles as jt srns 
justified in ipfnonng them, while it ftrosc to comert 
the power and influence of both philosophy and poh 
tics into sonants of Uie pcojilc against the tjrannj 
of fasored classes In this il ultimatch succeeded, 
and insohed tlio intelligence wlucli had no need of 
oracles srliilc it discouraged tlicir guidance of tlic 
ignorant Though it retained some elements of 
anthropomorplnsm in ib conception of God it chose 
a middle ground between the excesses of polythc 
ism and Uic impersonal hue of a monotheistic panthe- 
ism, and in this manner gaac such dignitj to the 
dnine that its rcselations could no longer condescend 
to tlic trniahtics and equivocations of on oracle 
Greek religion, when it was connected with the 
oracles, offended esthetics as mucli ns it did intolli 
gence, and only when it was rationalized in art did 
it receiyo any interest for the cultured classes The 
consequence was that ib rites and ceremonies si ere 
left to the Ignorant and superstitious, and these 
were a larger class than in m^ern times The case 
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dcmonnc po^n^jon, lin forccil tlicni lo jluconnccl 
llicir pnctjcfi from rtlifjion nml mile it a purilx 
mcrrcmrx \ocition 'Huh ih calculnltxl to put them 
under more cireful femtmr Ilul ftnncnl cixilizn 
lion dcpcndetl «o much ujKin tlie control of the igno- 
rant nnd Mipcr^tUiouH lhal the ulcnlifinlion of the 
onclcH with rclipon wri iiidKpmHahlc nnd cn<uml 
them IV jwvrcr cqvial lo Ihit of ihe print 1 here 
were temptntioni:, on now, to nlnue tint porcr in 
the interc‘l of vnnotiH |H*r*onal ntui politicn! citMn 
Tlint Ih re unn nuch nlni'e ih Apparent jn the fccp 
lici m diHplivetl hv tlio»e intelligent people who were 
suflicicnlK imprcH'd! r-iih the phenomenn. to itucvlr 
jjnlc or conMiit tlicn S>crAtc«, lnm«eir tlie subject 
of nn nppirenlh extemni loiee pi din^ him in fon e 
of hii ndion*, rent to tc'l the tnivtrorthine<H of (he 
oracle at Delphi CrosuH pent !neH«en^crH to conMilt 
tlie fame omelc in hin own nffain, hut would not 
tniHt it until he Imd trml an exp-'rnnent to cklemunc 
ila Rcnuinene^H /I ^elijlun wnn nwnn. of the dm 
gers flccnmpinvinp; the interpretation of the ornelcs, 
for he puU into the mouth of lo in Iuh Promethrut 
Bound the statement that her sire hrul “dinpitchcvl 
tnan\ a mesnenper to Pjlho nnel Dodona to consult 
the ornelcH, that he might Irani from them whit it 
hchoHcd lum to do, that he might do what was well 
pleasing lo the dmmlj They came bringing hicV 
a report lhal sras nmbipiouslj wonlcd, indislmcl, 
nnd oh'Turel} dclisered” It soon became a proverb 
even in nnliquit} that the oracles were nmliiptous 
nnd unrchahlc Ans catalogue of their savingH 
srould illustrate this in ft largo degree Anstolle, 
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one of tlie coolest an^l most cautious intellects of 
Greece, had to face the stories of oracular dreams and 
similar phenomena, and liis verdict, showing the 
scepticism of the educated classes, was tliat “it is 
neither easy to despise such things, nor yet to believe 
them.” Sporadic stories might casil}' be referred 
to myth or legend, but antiquity was crowded with 
oracles, and their votaries were too numerous to dis- 
miss every incident with the same answer; hence 
we may well understand the attitude of men like 
Aristotle without accepting his tolerant conviction. 
It seems to have been a fact that many of the best 
intellects of ancient times accepted the genuineness 
of some of the oracles after eliminating much for 
fraud and illusion. Successful instances had their 
adventurous imitators then as well as now. 

Tliis is no place to discuss the nature of Greek 
religion, but I may briefly indicate that its chief 
features were found in the functions of the priest- 
hood and in the mantic art. The mantic art was 
based upon the idea that the divine and human were 
in close relation and that tlie advice and aid of the 
divine could be sought through appropriate means. 
“ Deity and the world of nature and men,” says 
Curtius, “stand, in the view of this devout faith, 
in inseparable connection. If, then, the moral sys- 
tem which underlies human affairs suffer any dis- 
turbance this must manifest itself also in the world 
of nature. Unusual natural phenomena in* heaven 
or on earth, eclipses of the sun or moon, earthquakes, 
pestilence, famine, are signs that the divine wrath is 
aroused by wrong-doing, and it is important that 
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mortals know how to underslhnd and take advantage 
of these diMue lunts 

“ For this a special capacity is requisite , not a 
capacity which can bo learnt like a human art or 
science, but rather a pccubar stale of grace in the 
case of single indniduals and single families whose 
ears and eyes ore opened to the divine revelations, * 
and who participate more largclj than the rest of 
mankind in the dn me spint Accordingl} , it is their 
office and calling to assert themselves as organs of 
the divnnc will , they are justified in opposing their 
authontj to every power m the world ” 

It was the priesthood to whom the interpretation 
of the signs of nature fell, and the studj of omens 
and sacrifices illustrated this function WTicther this 
was the most primitive of their functions it is not 
necessary to decide, but whether it was or not, tlio 
priesthood continued this ntc down to the decline 
and fall of ancient civilization WTiatever power they 
possessed was due less to its political character than 
to the national reverence for their wisdom and hon- 
esty They became the sole interpreters of the ora- 
cles and all that was connected with the mantic art, 
which was the means employed to establish communi- 
cation between the divine and human The pnest- 
^ hood, however, were not the direct agencies for the 
communications, but were the interpreters of them, 
and so Jiad to rely upon those exceptionally endowed 
persons or instruments which could come into closer 
coiftaA wfAi ttic divine, and whom we should ^o-day 
call mediums 

“ The god himself,” continues Curtius, “ chooses 
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the organs of liis comyiunications ; and, ns a sign 
that it is no human ^visdom and art -svliich reveals tlie 
divine will, Apollo speaks through the mouth of fee- 
ble girls and women. The state of inspiration is by 
no means one of specially heightened jmwers, but 
the human being’s own powers — nay, own conscious- 
ness — are, as it were, extinguished, in order that 
the divine voice may be heard all the louder; the 
secret communicated bj"^ the god resembles a load 
oppressing the breast it visits; it is a clairvoyance 
from which no satisfaction accrues to the mind of 
the seer. This seer or sibyl is accordingly not her- 
self capable of revelation; the things announced by 
her are as incomprehensible to her as to her hearers ; 
so that an, interpretation is necessary to enable men 
to avail themselves of tlie prophecy. For this em- 
ployment those persons and families who, by their 
administration of his religious worship, stood near- 
est to the god seemed most naturally qualified ; and 
this is the point at which the mantic art and the 
priesthood, which originally have nothing in common 
between them, first enter into a momentous connec- 
tion.” 

It is thus apparent what power would naturally 
fall to the priesthood, and it would be useful to the 
race in proportion to the intelligence and honesty of 
its use, and any abuse of the power would be dis- 
covered or undiscovered in proportion to the culture 
of those who appealed to the oracles. It*was, of 
course, hard for any institution to combine intelli- 
gently the practices of the mantic art, as handed 
down from tradition, and the results of growth in 
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knowledge The reading of omens comports ns little 
with the study of nature ns A was indulged by Ans 
totle and Epicurus ns crossing one’s self docs with 
the chemical imcstigations of the laboratory The 
advance of knowledge and of that view of nature 
which comes from the observation of its regular ac- 
tion, instead of coincidences bkc those claimed of 
astrology, must ever lead to the discredit of all such * 
methods of interpreting Uie course of nature ns is 
supposed to embody itself in consulting omens or 
resorting to magic Hence as intelligence advanced 
in Greece, whatever value lind to be assigned to the 
manlic art, it had to be made subsement to public 
uses and to the more intelligent interpretation of the 
world 

We shall see m this the growth of that feature of 
it which ultimately led to the extinction of the ora 
cles as sources of usable and practical information 
In the earhor development of culture circumstances 
joined mystery with religion, and as that culture 
advanced it endeavored to harmonize ns best it could 
the weird practices of magic, omens, and sacrifices 
with the more sober and rational knowledge of 
science In the meantime and before the nse of 
philosophic reflection, when the functions of the 
priesthood were usurped by laymen, the poets and tlie 
philosophers, the priest was the repository of all the 
useful knowledge that the race had acquired “ Thus 
the ortcles became centres of culture, and that was 
the source of their power After the culture of the 
irarnigrants and natives of any particufar focafity 
had become equalized by means of mutual communi 
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cations, other foundations were needed to l:cep up the 
superior power once acquired hv the prieslly families. 
These tlicy obtained in tlic fir.A place bv inking eager 
measures in their own interest for the inninlenancc 
in Ihcir own circle of n scliolnslic drill, b}' wliich 
great readiness and assurance in answering the ques- 
tions proposed were secured. If they were questions 
t toucliing the future, questions which no lunnan being 
could answer with certainty, it w.as pcnnissildc willi 
sagacious foresight to make the god answer in such 
a manner that the event could in no case prove him 
to have been in error. Questions into the decision of 
which the priests prcfciTcd not to enter they might 
reject on suitable grounds. These, it must be re- 
membered, were b}' no means alw.ay-s questions to be 
answered from a knowledge of the future; but as 
a rule advice and counsel were sought in arduous 
undertakings, decisions in case of dispute, and in 
all manner of human difficulties; in all of which 
even a mere impartial judgment might be of great 
use to the situation. Moreover, for many the ora- 
cle became a blessing, from the mere fact that after 
a long and anxious time of doubt tho3'^ were driven 
to a fixed resolve, which they now checrfull^v exe- 
cuted, trusting to the divine sanction. IMoreover, 
the priesthoods were far too clever not to keep up 
a close and uninteiTupted connection with all the 
more important points of the Hellenic world. 

“ Not only through the widely spread Appolline 
priesthoods, but through personal relations of every 
kind, they had an accurate Icnowledge of the social 
condition of all the more important Hellenic places. 
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They knew the state of part} questions before the 
parties appeared before them) Uicj possessed a clear 
judgment ns to the external dangers and internal 
difficulties of the single communities, they even 
had wajs and means of seeing through individuals 
before thej took the fate of the latter into their 
hands ” Knowledge obtained m tins waj might be 
used or abused, but the priesthoods knew well, at * 
least in the healthier slate of their age, that their 
power and the confidence of tlic oracle seeker rested 
upon the extent to which their decisions conformed 
to truth and justice When Hellenic cixiliration 
lost its primitive firmness and morolitj the tempta- 
tion would arise to abuse that power, and hence the 
scepticism of the oracles which arose m men like 
Socrates, Croisus, ^schjlus, and Aristotle 
Though there were connecting links between Greek 
and Roman religions, the latter seems not to have 
been so closely related to llic search for oracular 
revelations “The Latin worship,” says Mommsen, 
“was grounded mainlj on man’s enjoyment of 
earthly pleasures, and only m a subordinate degree 
on lus fear of the wild forces of nature, it con- 
sisted preeminently, therefore, m expressions of joy, 
in lays and songs, in games and dances, and above 
all in banquets Comporativcly slight traces are to 
be found among the Romans of belief in ghosts, fear 
of enchantments, or of dealing in mystenes Ora- 
cles and prophecy never acquired the importance m 
Italy which they obtained in Greece, and never were 
'H^R. Va y^£Si& wts tit pi- 

rate bfe ” 
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What, it is (hat turns the r('li;;;inus in.siinrl of one 
nation to one type of ^ror.4hj? niul llinl of nnolhcr 
to a cliffcrcnt type need not occupy our inrjuirlc.;. 
It is for us here only a fact of no special iiiipnrlancc 
in undcr.slanding the actual ])h'.cc of the orarhs in 
Greek religion. Nor need v.c inquire how the ora- 
cles came to po.s.sess the relative importance given 
' them. That also is for us a mere fact, though we 
admit that the same gcner.il influences in man'.s rela- 
tion to nature produced the oracles as «c-ll as the 
more rationalistic view of the my.sterious. It is prob- 
able that the union of the oracles v.'ith the functions 
of the priesthood was as much due to the need of 
protecting its power ns it was to the interest in the 
racial religion. The Greek prlcstliood did not enjoy 
political power, though its influence was hardl}- Ics.s 
great than that of the imlers. It was the pos.scssor 
of the moral and spiritual enlightenment of the com- 
munity, and when this was threatened by various in- 
fluences political and intellectual it liad onl}* to ally 
itself with the institutions of the common people 
to preserve its place in tlio growing civilization. It 
thus kept mystery right within the territory of grow- 
ing knowledge. The oracles in such a situation were 
the handy instruments of shrewd men as well as of 
sincere men, and in an unscientific age might easily 
mingle false and true, sanitj' and insanit}', in indis- 
criminate confusion. 

The poetic temperament of the late i\Ir, R-oderic 
W, H. Myers has led to a most interesting descrip- 
tion of both the nature and tlie origin of the oracles. 
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winch we may quote as saMng the dcMcc of a longer 
history * 

“ The attempt to define the word * oracle * con- 
fronts us at once with the difficulbes of tlic subject 
The Latin term, indeed, which we arc forced to em- 
ploy, points specially to eases where llio voice of 
God or spint was actually heard, whether directlj 
or through some human intermediary But tlie cor- 
responding Greek term (^an-'Iov) merely signifie; 
a scat of sootlisaying, a place where diwnatiODs an 
obtained by whatever means And we must not re- 
gard the oracles of Greece as rare and majestic 
phenomena, shrines founded by a full grown mjth 
ohgy for the direct habitation of a god Bather 
they arc the products of a long process of e^olutlon, 
the modified sunuals from among countless holy 
places of a primitne race 

“Greek literature has presen cd to us abundant 
traces of the various causes which led to the oscrip 
tion of sanctity to some particular locality Oftenest 
it IS some chasm or deft in the ground, filled, per- 
liaps, with mephitic rapors, or with the mist of a 
subterranean stream, or merely opening in its dark 
obscuntj an inlet into the mystencs of the under 
world Such was the chasm of the Clanan, the 
Delian, the Delphian Apollo, and such the oracle 
of the prophesying nymphs on Citharon Such was 
Trophonius* cave, and his own name perhaps is only 
a synonjTn for the Motlier Earth, * m many names 
the one identity,’ who nourishes at once and reveals 
^'■Sometimes - — as tor instance atilVlegara, "Sicyon, 
Orchomenus, Laodicea — the sanctity gathers around 
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some /Sa/VoXo? or fetish stone, fashioned, it may he, 
into a column or pyramid, and probably in most 
cases identified at first with the god liimsclf, though, 
after the invention of statuary, its significance might 
be obscured or forgotten. Such stones outlast all 
religions, and remain for us in their rude shapeless- 
ness the oldest memorial of the aspirations or the 
c fears of man. 

“ Sometimes the sacred place n as mercH’ some 
favorite post of obsci’vation of tlic flight of birds, or 
of lightning, like Tcircsias’ ‘ ancient seat of .augury,’ 
or the hearth from which, before the sacred embassy 
might start, for Delphi, the Pythaists watched above 
the crest of Fames for the summons of the heavenly 
flame. 

“ Or it might bo merely some spot where the divi- 
nation from burnt-offerings seemed unusunll}* true 
and plain, — at Olympia, for instance, where, as Pin- 
dar tells us, ‘ soothsayers divining from sacrifice make 
trial of Zeus who lightens clear.’ It is needless to 
speak at length of groves and streams and moun- 
tain summits, which in every region of the world 
have seemed to bring the unseen close to man by 
waving mystery, or by rusliing murmur, or by near- 
ness to the light of heaven. It is enough to under- 
stand that in Greece, as in other countries over which 
successive waves of immigration have passed, tlie 
sacred places were for the most part selected for 
primitive reasons, in primitive times; then ast'more 
civilized races succeeded and Apollo came — whence 
and in what guise cannot here be discussed — the old 
shrines were dedicated to new divinities, the old svm- 
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bols were racUmorjiliosctl or dlvnppcnrcd. The fe- 
tish ftoncs nxre crownetl by >laluci, or rcplncctl !»y 
slatucs and burictl in the earth. The libels died in 
the tcmplc«, and the sun-godV island hohli the sep- 
ulchre of the moon-maidens of tlie northern sky.” 

Legend and hislorj* make Dodona the oldest scat 
of Greek oracles. There was a temple there, and 
Jupiter was the deity to which it was dedicated. The 
god was suppo«etl to dwell in an old oak at tlint place, 
and rnrlous accounts indicate that his nzselntions 
were through the rustling of the Icares of the tree, 
or the rebounding of the wind in the triposl that 
accompanied the institution of the oracles. There 
seems to hare been no sorceress as a medium for the 
god, but only the priestly interpretation of physical 
signs by whicli the future was forclohh It was at 
a later period tlul tlic rcsclalion took the form of 
mcdiumislic speech. The Dodoncon oracle was an 
interpretation of the phenomena of nature, and ap- 
parently grew out of ancient tree worship. The oak 
of Shechem, where Jacob buried his false gods with 
their earrings, and the groves of Beersheba and 
other places of Judaislic note, were probably indi- 
cations of tlio Bfime worship in Palestine, and the 
dctorminctl persecution which it reccivctl at the hands 
of those who made the Old Testament was the means 
of substituting n purer religion in its place. But 
these older types sought in the capricious phenomena 
of nature the indications of divine interposition in the 
affairs of man or the means of forecasting events 
of interest to the individual or the nation. 

The oracle of Delphi, however, was by far the most 
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celebrated and the most important. This was the 
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go to war without consulting the oral.““S 
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and expectations created bj its success inevitably 
imposed heal} obligations u|ion its services and led 
to mctliods that haie made a hy word of tlie “ oracu 
lar ” in modern limes, and cicii in the more intelligent 
of Greek thinkers Human nature, depending upon 
the divine or upon the direction of agencies in an 
other world instead of upon its own resources, de- 
manded of tlie oracle counsels Hint the wisest could * 
hardlj be expected to gi\c, and the temptation was 
open to abuse both in the communications and in the 
interpretation of Uiem The various influences that 
reduced the place of rchgion m the national life and 
substituted philosophy for it forced tho oracles to 
give enigmatic answers to inquirers, and they lost 
the respect of the intelligent and retained only tliat 
of the superstitious, onlj a trace of their sunning 
interest and power being found in the Nco Plated 
nists The celebrated deliverance to Creesus, when he 
inquired whether he should go to war, that a great 
nation would be destroyed, was ambiguous enough 
to lead him to his own destruction The ambiguity 
of the answers may often have been due as much to 
Ignorance as to studied deception , but whether 
honestly or dishonestly the reputation of the oracle 
had to be sustained, and with the growth of natural 
knowledge and of scepticism the purported communi 
cations with the divine wore scrutinized more care- 
fully until the whole system passed away under the 
a?gis df Rome 

In spite of the final dogencracj of the oracles into 
real or apparent fraud and illusion they bore the 
reputation of exhibiting phenomena which invoked 
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tlie respect and consid^eration of many able minds. 
Plato gave them an important place in both liis Re- 
public and Laws, liis ideal and liis practical state. 
As many of the oi’acles were supposed to be delivered 
in dreams and clairvoyance in some form, with a real 
or apparent accompaniment of oracular phenomena, 
even Aristotle admitted, reluctantly, perhaps, the 
existence of the supernormal. The Neo-Platonists 
dabbled in magic and theurgy, and their chief repre- 
sentative, Plotinus, experienced trances in which he 
thought he saw more deeply into the nature of tilings 
than his normal consciousness would permit. Plato 
thought that madness was the condition of discover- 
ing ultimate truth. It is possible, or even probable, 
that men did not discriminate carefully between what 
was the result of priestly interpretation and what was 
oracular deliverance in thus accepting a genuine char- 
acter for some of the phenomena, but in the widely 
spread knowledge of these phenomena, not only in 
Greece but also in all nations, it would not be surpris- 
ing to find some of them claiming the respect even of 
the philosophers; and even the materialist in the 
Epicurean school admitted sufficient value in dreams 
to assert the existence of the gods upon them, though 
they placed them where they could not act on the 
physical order of the world. 

The sentiment of historians, ancient and modem, 
seems agreed that, on the whole, the influence of 
the oracles was for good. There will be no dis- 
puting, in this age, that they were associated with 
much that was dubious and absurd, if not positively 
harmful. But their practices yielded to the progress 
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of knowledge cind were identifsed with the best cs- 
pcct of Attic and Dorian religion. They were es- 
pecially influential in uniting Greek institutions, and 
whether in light or darkness did soracUiing to pre- 
ser^'c the poetic side of human life. If they had 
not, they would Iiavc probably not survived the 
earlier form of tlieir manifestation. Delphi sur- 
vived to the last because it was better adjusted to* 
the spirit of Greek religion, and in this it represented 
a conflict between the new and the old conception 
of the gods. It represented a spiritual communion 
witli the divine as opposed to the older physical 
messages of Dodona. Apollo, the 63 'mbo! of light 
and eternal youth, supplanted the colder majesty of 
Jupiter, and wherever art in sculpture, painting, 
and poetry could celebrate the triumph of a better 
over a ruder age, it paid its homage in temples, 
altars, and gifts to the oracles. 

“ In the new temple at any rate, as rebuilt in 
lustoric times,” s.ays Sir. Myers, remarking on the 
rictory of the Delphian over the Dodonean oracle, 

“ the moral significance of the Apollino religion was 
expressed in unmistakable imagery. Even as ‘ four 
great zones of sculpture’ girded the hall of Camelot, 
the centre of the faith which was civilizing Britain, 

‘ with many a mystic symbol* of the victory of man, 
so over the portico of the Delphian god were painted 
or sculptured such scenes as told of the triumph of 
an ideSl humanity over tlie monstrous deities which 
, are the offspring of savage fear. 

“ There was * the light from the eyes of the twin 
faces ’ of Leto’s children ; there was Herakles with 
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golden sickle, lolaus with burning brand, withering 
the heads of the djing Hydra, — ‘ the story,’ says 
the girl in the Ion who looks thereon, ‘ wliich is sung 
beside my loom ; ’ there was the rider of the winged 
steed slaying the fire-breathing Chimsera ; there was 
the tumult of the giants’ war ; Pallas lifting the cegis 
against Enceladus; Zeus crushing hlimas with the 
<- great bolt fringed with flame, and Bacchus ‘ with liis 
unwarlike ivy wand’ laying another of Earth’s chil- 
dren low.” 

But neither art nor their actual services to Greek 
civilization could save the oracles. They had their 
darker as well as their brighter side. It was not their 
ambiguous answers tliat decided their fate alone. 
Culture and knowledge made their revelations too 
trivial and ridiculous to inspire the confidence of the 
educated classes, no matter what they admitted of 
their supernormal phenomena. The universal reli- 
ance upon them brought every class to them for in- 
struction and guidance, and the ineradicable subjec- 
tion of the Greek mind to external nature in its 
philosophy, its art, and its religion drove its popu- 
lation to any and every source for providential aid. 
The oracles were the only accepted way to penetrate 
the mysterious veil that liides the supernal from the 
terrestrial world, and in bringing all classes of the 
population to their altars for every conceivable coun- 
sel and assistance, they debauched their own influence ; 
and this, with the dubious nature of many^of the 
responses, set the pace for their decline. The ques- 
tions propounded to the oracles and found on tablets 
\mcovered from the ruins of Delphi reveal the kind 
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of guidance sought by worsluppers and seekers after 
supernatural help Plularcli, who Inctl at the end 
of the first century under the Emperor Trajan, wrote 
an essay on the “ Cessation of the Oracles,” in which 
he remarked this unpleasant charnctcnstic of tJieir 
performances In comersation witli some friends on 
the question of whj the oracles liad disappeared, he 
puts into the moutli of Didjmus Planctiades, the ^ 
Cynic, the following Mgorous interruption of their 
dialogue 

Ho, ho ' A difficult problem, trulj , one demand 
mg much investigation, is what you come to bring us , 
for it were a wonder, when so much wickedness is 
spread abroad, if not merely Modesty and Shame 
(as Hesiod said of old) should ha\c abandoned man 
kind, but if the divine Proaidcncc should not baae 
packed up its oracles out of cacrj quarter, and taken 
lus departure’ On the contrarj, I propose to jou 
to inquire Iiow it was that oracles did not come to 
an end long ago, and why Hercules did not for a 
second time (or else some other of the gods) steal 
away the Tnpod, all bewrayed ns it was with filthy 
and impious questions Uiat people propound to the 
deity, while some make trial of lus clcierncss, as 
though he were a sophist, oUicrs tease him with ques 
tions about treasure troves, successions to property, 
and illegal marriages, so that Pythagoras is most 
signally confuted in sajing Ihrt men arc then at 
their belt when they arc going to worship the gods 
m such way, those very thoughts and passions of the 
soul, which it were but decent to disclaim and to hide, 
if one’s elder should be present, these same thoughts 
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do they carry naked and fully exposed into the pres- 
ence of the gods.” 

But it was the I’ise and progress of intellectual cul- 
ture represented by philosophy that did more to 
cause the dechne of the oracles than all other influ- 
ences. Some have tried to trace it to the decline in 
population, and Plutarch considered this. But he 
• called attention to the fact that the oracles were still 
proportioned to population, but that they were not 
flourishing as they had been in the earlier period. 
No doubt Christianity and its attitude toward demo- 
niac possession and alleged communications with the 
dead had exercised a powerful influence in this direc- 
tion. If the philosophic movement and its scientific 
spirit as represented in Aristotle had taken up the 
subject instead of disparaging it, the oracles might 
have been longer in perishing, assuming that any- 
thing of scientific interest would have been found. 
But it was the cautious and sceptical attitude of 
philosophy that helped to cause their disappearance. 
The Greek reflective mind saw in the cosmos a fixed 
order, and in the reaction against polytheism, though 
it accepted a monotheistic view in the person of some 
of its best men, it placed, usually back of Jupiter, 
an agency which subjected to itself the will of all the 
gods. This was Fate, a name for an impersonal law 
and order which bound even the powers of the divine 
to its decrees. It was only a way of deifying Nature, 
or saying that personality had no place in itsfultimate 
regulation. In the reign of polytheism men conceived 
the cosmic order as more or less capricious, at least, 
in some of its aspects. Wliatever they ascribed to 
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fate, they bche\cd in the influence of tlie gods in the 
affairs of men, and sought to obtain their aid and 
interference through the oracles Ihe^ placed little 
or no reliance upon their oirn powers, but sought in 
everj emergency the interposition of tlie di\ me 
Ihc Greek li\cd e\er m the consciousness of ex 
temal restraints upon his liberty He pined for free- 
dom, natural and political, and looked upon nature 
as he looked upon a tyrant, he sought to appease 
its anger by sacrifices, when he was religious, and 
either taught Stoicism or resigned himself to despair 
or a hopeless fate, when he was not religious But 
before he had reached this condition m liis ciMliza 
tion, and just as the rising sccpbcism was beginning 
to dissohe ancient institutions, a new philosophy 
arose which, if it did not save Greece, remained for 
a later age, and set up a rival influence to the ora 
cles that dispensed with their services to man It was 
the idealistic movement initiated by Socrates and de- 
veloped by Plato and Aristotle Previous speculation 
had been cosmological or cosmocentric , that is, seek 
mg the causes and meaning of things from without, 
and presenting no opportunities for man to effect 
anything except by obedience to external powers 
Man’s chief virtues were not self initiative and self 
rebanco, but obedience and submission His politics 
taught him the same duties The external world ruled 
his destiny and actions, and, if fortune did not put 
happmeSs in his way by accident, he could only mourn 
his ill luck and endure bis sufferings Socrates turned 
roan’s reflections upon himsdf He made philosophy 
anthropocentnc instead of cosmocentric, and inspired 
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the individual ’ivith self-reliance and self-confidence. 
The world was to be seen from within and not from 
Viithout. What man obtained he won by his own 
efforts, it may be, against the adverse fortune of 
nature itself. He might be more than a Stoic. He 
might subject nature to himself instead of being its 
^ slave. He was to find his salvation from within and 
not from without. He must rely upon himself and 
not upon the gods. It took many centuries, of course, 
tor this implication to work itself out into practical 
life and ideals, but it was there in the inception of 
the Socratic doctrine, and, when this independence of 
external nature united its tendencies with science and 
art in the domination of the human mind and taste, 
It dispensed with the need of oracles for seeking the 
aid of unseen forces. Man studied the laws of nature, 
legulate his oim life and make his own 
1 C ions. Oracles, sacrifices, and religious rites 

nr^l "" V Every man could be his own 

oracle, if he would but have knowledge. 

^ Even while Polygnotus,” says M?. Myers again, 
vras painting the Lesche of the Cnidians at Delphi, 
a man was talking in the Athenian market-plLe, 

fveTl r/™’'?'' the most impress- 

^eiy department of belief and thought. In tvaeing 
of 'ee shall feel the influenoe 

tL rr a in hfs asser- 

withm, and m his origination of the idea of science, 
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of a habit of mind nluch should refuse to accept any 
explanation of phenomena \rlucli fniletl to confer the 
power of predicting those phenomciia or producing 
them anew We shall find that, instead of the old 
acceptance of the responses as heasen sent masteries, 
and the old demands for prophetic knowledge or for 
guidance in tlic affairs of hfc, men are more and 
more concerned with the questions IIow can oracles 
be practically produced? and what relation between 
God and man do the) tmpl) ? But first of all, the 
oracle which concerned Socrates himself, winch de- 
clared him to bo the wisest of mankind, is ccrtnml) 
one of the most noticeable eicr uttered at Delphi 
The fact that the roan on whom tlic gotl hod bestowed 
tlus extreme laudation, a laudation pirnllclcd only 
b) tlic roytiucal words addressed to Lycurgus* should 
a few jears aftenrard ha\c been put to death for 
impiet), IS surely one of deeper significance than has 
often been obscircd It forms an overt and impress 
ne instance of that divergence between the law and 
the prophets, between the letter and tlie spirit, wliicli 
13 sure to occur in Uic history of all religions, and 
-on the manner of whose settlement the destiny of each 
rehgion m turn depends In this case the conditions 
of the conflict are sinking and unusual Socrates 
IS accused of failing to honor the gods of the Stale, 
and of introducing new gods under the name of 
demons, or spmls, as wc must translate the word, 
since the title of demon has acquired in the mouths 
of the Fathers a bad signification Ho replies that 
he does honor the gods of the State as he understands 
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them, and that the spirit that speahs ndtli him is an 
agency which he cannot disavow.” 

An “ extcmal ” voice guided Socrates and served 
liim as a personal oracle, but it did not tell him what 
he should do. The utmost it did was to warn him 
in critical situations as to what he should not do. 
The actions that were to make up his natural life 
were left to liis own judgment, and the communication 
with unseen forces limited to restraints upon liim in 
necessary and important crises. This power he ob- 
tained by knowledge of himself and things, the old 
oracles having been used as a corrective of ignorance. 
When Socrates went to consult the oracle of Delplii 
to test its character, that shrewd student of human 
nature answered in most pertinent language, “ Know 
thyself,” and in that counsel signed its own death- 
warrant. So apt to the life and opinions of Socrates 
was this oracular response, that one would wish to 
believe it mythical, but it seems to have been histori- 
cal, and it reflects the intelligence of that agency 
which had governed the destiny of Greece for so 
many centuries. Had it foreseen the consequence of 
its own response, it would either have withheld its 
adAuce or j oined with applause in the movement Avhich 
brought man into a better knowledge of the laws 
of nature and his relation to it v ith the independence 
Avhich his knowledge of himself brought with it. In 
any case, the scientific spirit emancipated man from 
the fear of the gods, which had so long held‘hira in 
bondage. This fear and consciousness of their capri- 
ciousness was such a nightmare to Epicurus and 
Lucretius that tliey bent all their energies to put 
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them out of all pro\idcnUal relations to man and 
the world; but Umy offered no philosophy which 
could supply man ^ith nn ideal or confidence in liim- 
sclf for struggle and achic\emcnt, and much less a 
dirinc ^\ith which each man might commune without 
consulting the oracles. 
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CHAPTER HI 

CRYSTAI. vision: HISTORY 

Crystal gazing, as it is called, is perhaps nearly 
as old as the consultation of oracles, and was per- 
haps as often sought as other agencies to obtain 
supposed knowledge of the unseen, present, past, or 
future. But of tliis in its place. For the present 
we must know what crystal gazing is. 

Crystal gazing is the simple act of looking into 
a crystal, glass of water, polished stone or wood, or 
other surface capable of reflecting light, with the 
consequence that various types of apparitions or hal- 
lucinations are produced. Sometimes an analogous 
phenomenon is produced holding a shell to the 
ear, when auditory hallucinations occur. But most 
frequently the phenomena are visual effects of look- 
ing into a crystal, a mirror, or polished surface. 
tVliah they are and what they mean wiU be the subject 
of later reflection. They are, however, phenomena of 
a wholly unpredictable character and apparentlj^ 
irrelevant to the cause which produces them. We 
have no a priori reason to expect that looking at a 
polished surface will produce such effects, and, if 
we had, we are not able to predetermine what those 
effects will be. They are altogether capricious and 
without suggestiveness, as yet, of the real agency that 
gives rise to them. All that we know is that for thou- 
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sands of jcars peculiarly constituted persons ha\c had 
the power to produce hallucinations of a certain kind 
m themsehes by gazing into crystals 

For the lustoiy of crjstal gazing I shall haio to 
depend almost wholly upon tlic matenal collected by 
Miss Goodrich Freer, in her article in the Proceedings 
of the Society for Psjchical Research, and much of 
it shall be told m her own words Some of tlie mate- 
rial can be found in Mr Myers* Human PcrsoTudity 
and Its Survtval of Poddy Death 

Its history, as I hu\c remarked, is scry old The 
practice of it m some form was known three thousand 
jears ago, and traces of it are found in Assyria, 
Greece, Rome, China, Japan, India, and possibly in 
some of tlic South Sea Islands It appeared m the 
middle ages and reached its highest development in 
the sixteenth and sc\cntcenth centuries, “ finding its 
exponents among the learned physicians and mathe- 
maticians of the Courts of Elizabeth, the Italian 
princes, the Regent Catherine dc Medici, and the 
Emperors Maximihan and Rudolph ” It was used 
in these periods as an art of divination, one among 
the other forms of ascertaining what was not nor 
mally reiealed or known 

“Among the Greeks,** sajs SIiss Goodrich Freer, 
“ various methods of divination by reflections on glass 
or water were used 

“1 Hydroraancy This was practised chiefly at 
PalrtCj^a city on the seacoast of Achaia, where was 
a temple dedicated to Dcmeter Before the temple 
was a fountain in which were delivered oracles, very 
famous for the truth of their predictions These 
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v.’crc not given on ever}' account, but concerned only 
the events of diseases. The manner of consulting 
■was this: tiiey let down a mirror by a small cord into 
the fountain, so that the lower edge might just touch 
the surface of the water, but not be covered by it; 
this done, thej’ offered incense and prayers to the 
goddess, then looked upon the mirror, and from vari- 
^ ous figures and Images represented in it made con- 
jectures concerning the patient. 

“ 2. Lecanomanc}’, divination b}' a !)OwI contain- 
ing water or a mixture of oil and wine. The Sclioli- 
ast upon L3-cophron believes this method to have been 
practised by Ulysses, and to have given occasion to 
the stories of his consultation with the ghost of 
Tiresias. 

“ 3. Catoptromanc}’, in which mirrors were used 
without water. Sometimes it was performed in a 
vessel of water, the middle part of wliich was called 
gasfer, and then the divination termed Gastromancy. 

“ 4, Gastromanc}'. Glass vessels were used filled 
-with clear water, and surrounded b^' torches, A 
demon was invoked, and a boy^ appointed to observe 
whatever appearances arose by the demon’s action 
upon the water. 

“ 5. Onjmhomanc}', ‘ performed by the nails of an 
unpolluted boy, covered with oil and soot, which they 
turned to the sun, the reflection of whose rays were 
believed to represent, by certain images, the things 
the}’^ had a mind to be satisfied about.’ * 

“ 6. Crj^stallomancy, ‘ performed by polished and 
enchanted crystals, in which future events were sig- 
nified by certain marks and figures.’ ” 
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We can well understand from such performances in 
those ages what incidents would make the scientific 
mind chary of an interest in oracles. In India mir- 
rors were used, and in some instances castor oil was 
poured into the hands of a child, who was expected 
to see visions of spirits and demons. In Polynesia, 
a hole was dug in the ground and it was filled with 
water, and the priest looked into this to discover the 
authors of thefts. Some Indians make their patients 
gaze into the water, in wliich they are supposed to see 
pictures of the food or medicine good for them. 
Among the Apaches the crystal was used to discover 
stolen property. 

Wliether Joseph’s cup was used for divination, as 
it was used by South Sea Islanders, is not assured, but 
wo may suspect that Unm and Thummim was the 
result of practice in crystal vision. This suspicion 
is supported by the reference in the Persian poets to 
the “ Cup of Giamschid, in which could be seen the 
whole world and all the things which were doing in 
it.” Among the Romans Vorro “ tells a story of a 
cliild who was consulted as to the war of Mithridates, 
and children, we learn, were consulted by Fabius. It 
is also said that a child foresaw, by reading in a 
mirror, the issue of the contest between Severus and 
Tullius Crispinus, and rcYcaled the prophecy to Di- 
dlus Julianus, by whom the oracle was consulted.” 

Casnubon tells a story of a monk putting a vase 
of watef in the hands of a man who came to him, and 
the latter saw visions ns a consequence. The Specu- 
larii were evidently named from their habit of inquir- 
ing into the future by the aid of a mirror, and seem 
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to have had a large following in the middle ages. 
Thomas Aquinas mentions the phenomenon and at- 
tributes it to the Devil, but it continued down to the 
sixteenth century in spite of its condemnation. In 
the struggle between Francis I and Charles V the 
action of the French was said to have been influenced 
by a magician discovering in the reflections of a mir- 
ror the progress of events in Milan. Pico Mirandola, 
though a foe to astrology, admitted the fact of crys- 
tal visions. Aubrey refers to the practice in Italy, 
and tlie Earl of Denbigh mentions an observation 
of it in Venice. Bodin, an eminent lawyer in Tou- 
louse, refers to it. 

But it was John Dee who experimented and wrote 
most voluminously on crystallomancy. He was born 
in London in 1527, became a Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and a mathematician of some repute. 
Some of his writing on Euclid, the reform of the cal- 
endar, and other matters are still extant. He was 
somewhat favored by Queen Elizabeth, and was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of St. Paul’s, but on the accession 
of James I he fell under suspicion and retired. He 
died in 1608. 

He experimented in crystal vision with a boy named 
Kelly, about whom little is known except that he had 
a criminal character. This fact throws doubt upon 
the genuineness of. the visions, which purported to 
represent in many cases discarnate spirits, though 
none were ever identified. It does not matfer, how- 
ever, whether the boy could be trusted or not, as the 
history of the art does not involve the genuineness of 
any of its 'phenomena, but the fact of its practice. 
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It IS, of course, probable that the ^e^y abnormal 
character of the boy was fa\orable to the production 
of crystal hallucmations, and we should have no dif- 
ficulty in supposmg their genuineness, though we had 
no criterion to distinguish between imagination and 
hallucination, on the one hand, and lying and hallu 
cmation on the other There are some incidents re- 
ported in Dee’s account of the experiment that would 
class the phenomena witli llie tnchs of a “ naughty 
hoy ” 

Some interesting facts and illustrations of crystal 
gazing are recorded h} Boissard, m which we have 
the usual elements, — the mirror, incantations, and 
child seer, and one of the instances gnen is note- 
worthy as an example of clairvojnnce, rather than of 
the spiritualistic flavor of the Dec stories 

“ A man haiing committed murder is fleeing from 
his country On the way he goes to a magician for 
news of his wife Incantations are performed, a child 
IS called, and, looking m a mirror, describes a room, 
a lady, the details of her dress She is flattening 
something in her palm, and laughs and talks with a 
young man who sits by 

“ The husband recognizes bis wife, and the room 
she occupies, but not the young man, and, seized with 
jealousj, returns at the nsk of his life to a village 
near home, whence he sends a messenger to lus wife 
desiring an interview The lady arrives, much rc 
joiced tSt the unexpected meeting, and, on being ques 
fionocf, gives an account of the scene rfesenbeef, which 
agrees in every particular, even as to the dress she 
was weanng at the time The mysterious young man 
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turns out to be the husband’s brother, for whom she 
was preparing a plaster which she flattened between 
her hands.” 

Revelation like tliis might have its uses in watch- 
ing the integrity of the family, but why did so capri- 
cious an informer as the crystal hit upon this rele- 
vant incident and not betray the murderer? The 
trouble is that the incident is reported from an age 
and possibly by persons whose judgment cannot be 
trusted. We may have only the opinions of the wit- 
ness and not the exact facts in the case. But true 
or false, the incident probably reports trutlifuUy 
enough the habits of the age, and that suffices to show 
the persistence of the phenomena under review. 

Anotlier story reports a like piece of detective 
work. “ De I’Ancre gives a somewhat similar story 
of a jealous husband, to whom a magician, reading 
in a glass, describes a scene which induces liim to 
return home at once, to find that his wife had broken 
her arm, which had been set by a surgeon monk, the 
sight of whom had caused so much unnecessary anxi- 
ety.” Ben Jonson mentions the aid;, and a Mr. Comp- 
ton, said to have been a physician of some note, 
proved to a patient that he had power to descry in 
the crystal things going on at a distance, if the report 
of his experiment can be accepted. A later and, per- 
haps, more authentic example of crystal gazing is 
given by Saint Simon (1675-1765) in his Memoirs. 
He states that a crystal gazer told the Dukt. of Or- 
leans of the fate of the princes through whose death 
he obtained the position of Regent of France. The 
rtsion was by a young girl and by means of a glass 
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of water Mrs De Morgan, wife of Professor De 
Morgan, the logician, at Cambridge Unucrsity, in 
comparatively recent times, reports her knowledge 
of the phenomena She remarked that in some cases 
it produced something bke a lijpnotic condition This 
apparently, however, is not general 

In more recent times attention has been called to 
its occurrence in modem Egjpt, and there was some 
discussion of it in the now extinct senal called the 
Zotst, with indications that the phenomena created 
some excitement in Lancashire about the middle of 
the last century (1850) “ An interesting experi- 

ment, made in 1869, has recently been recorded by 
Jlr Dawson Rogers (Lights March 16, 1889) He 
relates that he put a crystal into the hands of a lady, 
to whom its use was quite unknown, who, after gazing 
into it a short time, minutely desenbed a scene, in 
which a lecturer, apparently an Enghshman, was 
addressing an audience, while behind a chair stood 
the spirit of a North American Indian, who seemed, 
to some extent, to inspire his discourse Some months 
later the lady was by chance introduced to the United 
States consul at Trebizond, whom she recognized as 
the subject of her vision, and who believed it to refer 
to some occasion when he had given an address in that 
town He also stated that oilier Spintuahst seers had 
given similar descriptions of the Indian spirit 

This last incident is one that purports to have some 
authentKity and intimation of supernormal knowl 
edge, just as do many of the histoncal and tradi- 
tional instances Unfortunately, it does not seem to 
ha\c had any such record as is necessary to impress 
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the scientific mind, since it waited for twenty 3' cars 
to get on paper, and memory may have distorted tlie 
facts bej^ond recognition. But tliis is no place to 
examine its credentials, as every scientific man can 
do that for himself. I am interested in its recent 
character and the fairly authentic report of the inci- 
dent as a whole, even though the important details 
t should prove untrustworth3\ True or false, it rep- 
resents well enough the nature of these reputed phe- 
nomena from the earliest times, and if it should be 
acceptable as containing actual clairvo3mnt knowl- 
edge, though it is not evidentially valuable, it would 
render credible some of the marvellous stories of an- 
tiquity, whose truth need not be accepted as told us 
to admit their genuineness as psychological facts, 
though distorted by time and misinterpretation. 

I doubt not that further inquiries by careful stu- 
dents would uneartli much more than has come to the 
attention of the few whom I have here quoted, as 
such stories as have survived the fate of the “ super- 
natural ” in the struggle with scientific scepticism 
are only surface indications of what was perhaps 
much more plentiful than we now know. At any rate, 
we have given sufficient eridence that the phenomena 
of crystal visions are older and more numerous than 
the average man would even suspect, and that suf- 
fices to show that any claims now made for their 
reality and scientific interest are not to be contemned 
on the ground that they are illusory claims^ They 
seem to have a history and lineage quite as important 
as an3' of the beliefs that were associated with their 
occurrence. What they mean we may not know, but 
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tills IS no reason for not trjing to ascertain it. We 
should nei er have known anything about physiology 
or psychology, if we had not studied their residual 
phenomena. 



CHAPTER IV 


ciiysTAL gazing: i:xrr.niMnxTS 

The present known facts of crystal vision arc no 
^ less like a Walpurgis night's dream than arc those 
wliich tradition has brouglil down to us, though wc 
have recorded tlicm in a much more scientific spirit, 
in so far as there lias heen any opportunity for it. 
The great defect of all the work of antiquity is that 
it reported so little and recorded less. The properly 
scientific spirit did not exist until very recent times. 
This spirit concerns itself with facts regardless of 
theoretical explanations and consequences. It does 
not first determine the value and meaning of a fact, 
and then save it, hut saves it with or without an}’ per- 
ceived importance. Antiquity had no such morals. 
Wliere it interested itself in exceptional facts at all, 
it was the “ supernatural ” that induced the preserva- 
tion of them and only such as seemed to confirm that 
belief. The philosophic mind, perhaps in fear of dis- 
turbing the stability of its theories, would not notice 
any of them, significant or unsignificant. Ancient 
philosophy ignored all it could not explain consist- 
ently with its superficial theories, and hence all excep- 
tional and residual phenomena escaped its alembic. 

The same spirit is true of certain schools- to-day. 
They cannot bear the light of facts which disturb the 
course of their dreams. They will accept only one 
will-o’-the-wisp, and that is the “ natural.” But 
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science thU ha\e the fncls nml adjusts its theories to 
them, nnd records these facts conscictiliouslj, rognnl 
less of its srishes, nnd searching for wlnl it docs not 
obtain The conswiiicnce of this diiTcrcnce between 
ancient nnd modem times is that we hasc a more 
accurate knowIc<1gc of what nctunllj occurs All that 
comes to us of ancient times consists of the facts, real 
or supposed, whicli were of special interest or were * 
supposed to be remarkable ihc fncLs sihicli miglit 
base thrown light u]>on the whole mass of phenomena 
were treated ns negligible, nnd we base for modern 
perusal n uniform report of miraculous esents which 
arc as incredible ns most of ancient lore steeped m 
mysticism And knowing, loo, that nntiquitj ncaer 
knew how to report facts, but onlj theories and inter 
prctalions, we might o\cn discount tlicir commonplace 
events All that comes to us is but an CMdcnce of 
a resemblance between Ibc past nnd the present in 
their general character, nnd it is left to us to deter- 
mine the real nature of the past bj what we can ascer 
tarn of the present 

In recent jears, and especially since the founding 
of the Society for Psychical ResrarcJi the interest in 
such phenomena has so increased that a fair record 
of the facts can bo obtained whcrcaer there is any 
realization of their importance But not many haac 
yet espenraented wnth them The consequence is that 
all explanations of them arc still held in ahoaance 
until wo*know more about the conditions of their oc 
currcnce and the characteristics that determine them 
By making such records as have been made, and w ith 
out discnminatmg, as former ages did, between thosf’ 
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a hill upon a bank of clouds surrounding the selling 
sun, 

3. A humnn head h'ing on a pillo’.v and \vith the 
mouth n idc open. 

4. The face of I^Irs. D.’s mother. 

5. A n'onmn and cliild lying in bed wilh face un- 
covered and bedclothes pulled up to the neck. 

'■ 6. An intcresling and coinjilicalcd scene compris- 

ing a house resembling one in vhich a relative of 
hirs. D, lived and nhich vas partly concealed by a 
ledge of clifl’ rocks that verc not connected ndth this 
relative’s house; one gable end of the house seemed 
to have fallen in or to have been cut oj)en, and vari- 
ous people, including men, women, and children, were 
coming out through this opening and returning into 
it. To the left of the house were two tall objects like 
posts. No faces were recognized in the vision of the 
people. 

7. The entrance to a cemetery, which resembled 
the cemetcrj^ known by Mrs. B. at her old home in 
Ohio. But the appearance of it, bej'ond the gate and 
wall with some of the tombstones and monuments, rep- 
resented it as different from what it was when I\Irs. B, 
knew it. 

8. A person kneeling before a covered bier, and 
a face looking over the bier toward the one kneeling 
before it. 

9. A face with a large nose and tliin sunken lips. 

March SOlTi 


10. The face of a IMr. X., who had been j\Irs. B.’s 
pastor in P , Ohio, and whom IMrs, B. had not 
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t«n for fiflcn unl»l «-i!hm lw(* or thrrr ycir* 
pf <!i{p of tj'ton, nml then frfrjUfnth »<m hi'n 
fjDpc Rijl }c flpj>pirr?J fl* !»<• J«rJ I«m Inowo in 
0!uo \Mifn tJip fftcp njijvnrrtl, tlip cvp« «rrc clot«L 
t})c noulli o|>co, urtl Iho loclh 'I he 

va? not %try clear nl !mt wl tn »l «lcTelo|Ktl into 
dj'ljnrtncsi Mr« I) in'rolonLinli csrlajinetl “Why, 
Mr X ” Rul wlien the crri>lnl wa* lumnl tl>e faeo^ 
vaauheJ quiclK and oUjcr tmreo'^nj’rtl fare* t*>ok 
jL< place lltforc Mr X % fare app^irc-*!, Ijotmer, 
there wai a bIjrIiI pjcture of a crnrlrr\ »luch could 
be dcicnbcd only os on indidmcl dream 

Af^l C I 

11. A lady phyinp n piano 

12 A laxly lioldinR on mfnnt. ond ft cluld near b) 
looking ftl the infant 

13 A street With paicmcnl nnd Iiousm, nnd ft child 
knocking at a while door 

14 A Ind^ standing nt the hft of an open trunk, 
holding up the h<l with the nghf hand nnd stooping 
oicr to take fiomcllung with the Irft hand TIic posi- 
tion fccmctl Tory unusual to Mrs D 

15 A little boy holding a baby m his firms 

IG A cliild lying asleep on a bctl 

17 A man lying on a lied with a diamond stud m 
his shirj bosom, and his head conccnlcxl from Mcir by 
the headboard Behind the bed stood a mirror or 
screen, nnd on the wall hung a picture 

18 A man propped up in bctl by a pillow and try- 
ing to wntc 
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April 8th 

19. A landscape representing a field, and cow-path 
entering under a pair of bars into another field, with 
trees, bushes, and stones on the right side of the 
bars. 

20. A most interesting instance of a room with 
tiling on the floors and on one of the walls. The 
other wall was in shadow, apparently caused by 
streaming sunlight passing through a colored glass 
window deepl}’’ set in the wall near the comer of the 
room. Into this stream of light suddenly flew a 
dove. The scene was a very brilliant one and re- 
sembled a fine painting of a corner of a medijeval 
castle or church. The tiling on the wall had cross 
mai’ks in the pieces. 

21. An abrupt, rocky, and dark cliff, somewhat 
resembling an island, with clefts at the left hand; 
through these the sun shone upon some water and 
in the face of a man who was in the act of rising 
from liis Ijdng posture. 

22. The head and face of a man wearing a bushy 
beard and hair. 

23. A bridge across a moat or canal with shipping 
and houses beyond, such as are often seen in large 
cities. 

As the ^dsions did not represent any evidence of 
the supernormal and as Mrs. D. experienced a strong 
tendency to go into a sleep or ti*ance when she looked 
into the crystal she resolved to discontinue flie ex- 
periments. The mere description of the incidents 
suffices to suggest the origin of the visions, which 
were as clear as reality. On being questioned at the 
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time "Mrs D could not recall experiences llmt uoulcl 
account for nnj of the mslanccs ns resurrected incino- 
rics, cscepl those nliich explain llicmsches ns that 
It is apparent that some of them nre mosaics of dif- 
ferent experiences winch nescr occurred ns wholes 
according to tlie rcprcsenlnlion of the crsstnl It 
appears tliat the visions were spontaneous fnbrica- 
iions of the subconscious action of the mind, based ^ 
upon imperfectly rcproiluccd memories 
That this IS the prolmhlc explanation is apparent 
m the most interesting one of all of them, namely, 
the twentieth, that of the church, sunlight, and dose 
Mrs D could remember no picture that would sug 
gest it and bad not been m any gallery where a simi 
lar picture might be seen I ba^c seen in a Euro 
pcan gallery one quite resembling it, except m the 
incident of the doNC flying m the sunbeams \Vlicn 
Mrs D indicated that she could recall no picture 
hkc it, Mr D spoke up and said that thc\ had a 
Bible, and had had it for a long time, on which was 
just such a picture, a dose in rays of light Mrs 
D then recalled the book, but could not remember 
that she had noticed or thought of the picture But 
granting this source of one or two features in the 
vision there were those not suggested by the picture 
on the Bible, and hence we have indications of a 
mosaic either of other forgotten memories or of fab 
Ticated scenes, such as the imagination will produce 
in dreams 

Two other visions have a coincidental interest, that 
referring to the cemetery in Ohio, No 7, and that 
referring to a man propped up in bed and trying 
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to write, No. 18. Some six months after this vision, 
Mrs. D. visited her old home in Ohio, and remember- 
ing what her crystal visions were and having found 
a postal card soon after the occurrence of No. 18 
saying that her brother was ill and propped up in 
bed trying to write just about the time the vision 
took place, she resolved to go and see the old ceme- 
'"^tery; especially as she ascertained from her sister 
that the brother had not been expected to live and 
that they had been thinking of his possible burial 
in this cemeterj’-, wliich, by the way, was not the 
family cemetery; this being another one now in a 
dilapidated condition. Mrs. D. went to see the ceme- 
teiy, and Avas surprised to find it as she had seen it 
in the crj^stal. The changes apparent in the Ausion 
had actually taken place since she had seen it some 
years before. 

These instances are the only ones representing co- 
incidences that suggest telepathy, though they are 
far from being in any respect CA'idence of it. They 
suggest it because tAAm or tlmee features of the two 
visions were actually in the minds of Mrs. D.’s 
sister and brother about the time of the Ausions. But 
Ave should require much more to couAunce us that there 
was anything supernormal in the phenomena; espe- 
cially when the others bear such apparent marks of 
being mosaics of memory. 

Another experience of Mrs. D. which wq^ not a 
crystal Ausion was so much like it that it should be 
quoted in this connection, because it throws light upon 
the probability that the incidents that I haA’^e narrated 
were resurrected memories um*ecognized. I quote 
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mj account of it given m llie nrticlc already mdi- 
catwl 

Mrs D, living m BrooU^n, wsctl often to lm\o 
an appantion or Msual hallucination of a bright blue 
sVy overhead, a garden trilh a walled fence, and a 
peculiar chain pump in the garden situated at the 
back of Uic hou«c Mrs D Attached no significance 
to the Vision, but took it for one of the mans automa- 
tisms tint occurred almost daily without the crjslal 
But after tins experience she paid a visit to her old 
home in Ohio, and accidcnlallj made the acquaintance 
of a lady who invited her to take tea with her She 
went, and after tea remarked that she would like to 
have a drink of water The lady of Die house re- 
marked “ All right, let us go out into the garden 
and get a fresh drink from the well ” They went, 
and behold, hero was the idcnliral blue sky, lugh 
fence, and chain pump which "Mrs D had seen so 
often in her vision' After going home in the eve- 
ning, Mrs D told her mother wlmt her experience 
had been and how it coincided w ith what she had seen 
at the house Her mother replied that when she, Mrs 
D , was a little girl, about two or three years old, 
she used to visit this house very frequently with licr, 
the mother The source of tlus spontaneous appan 
tion IS evident 

I tried a crystal once with my little boy, and he 
saw a nijmber of visions, the most stnking of which 
was a fire connected with a building It was notice- 
able that it developed from an obscure to a clear 
apparition He was not sure ot first what it was 
It was his peculiar occupation with it and surprise 
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that stood as evidence of a real ImUucinatlon on tlic 
occasion. I had no evidence tliat it was cither coin- 
cidental -with an}' event or a recrudescence of a mem- 
ory. 

Sliss Goodrich-Freer is one of the best crystal 
seers on record, though this judgment may be based 
more on the completeness of Iicr record tlian on any 
“real superiority to historical cases, I quote some 
instances from her, illustrating this resurrection of 
memories not at first recognized, a!id in some cases 
not at all, but traceable to previous experience on the 
ground of inference from what must have been the 
fact. The instances thcinseh'cs vill indicate this. 

On one occasion, she says: “I had been occupied 
^vith accounts; I opened a dra^^'cr to tal:c out my 
banhing-boolv. ]\Iy liand came in contact •with the 
crystal, and I •welcomed the suggestion of a change 
of occupation. However, figures were still upper- 
most, and the crystal had nothing more attractive 
to show me than the combination T69I. Dismissing 
this as probably the number of the cab I had driven 
in that day, or a chance grouping of the figures with 
which I had been occupied, I laid aside the crystal 
and took up my banking-book, which I had certainly 
not seen for months, and found, to my surprise, that 
the number on the cover was TGOI.” 

Another instance indicates how crystal gazing 
might, in some cases, be a means of recalling what 
is wanted, though general experience shows that it 
is not a reliable agency for this purpose. This illus- 
tration, however, shows that it worked for once at 
least. “ I had carelessly destroyed a letter without 
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preserving the mldross of my correspondent I I^ncw 
the county, and, Bcarclimg in n map, rccoppnzcd t!»c 
name of the tosvn, one unfamiliar to me, but wbicli 
I was sure I sliould know when I saw it But I bad 
no cJuc to the name of the bouse or street, till nt Inst 
it struck me to lest the mluc of the crystal ns n means 
of recalling forgotten knowledge A very short 
inspection suppbwl me with *JI House* in grey** 
letters on n white ground, and, having nothing bettor 
to suggest from any other source, I nsked posting 
my letter to llic address so strangely supplied A 
day or two brought me an answer, headed 11 House 
m grey letters on a while ground ” 

Miss Goodrich Freer calls attention to one interest- 
mg experiment winch brought out n vision that was 
unrecognizable, but which a few days afterward was 
found to represent a spot that she liad passed but 
had not consciously noticed m her absorbing conver- 
sation with a f nend at the time I suspect, howev cr, 
that we might conjecture in this case that she had 
consciously noticed it and that amnesia or oblivis 
cence had occurred Wc base to bo cautious in such 
instances that we arc not burdening perception and 
memory with subliminal impressions Tins objection, 
however, will liardly apply to two other cases which 
are certainly remarkable and winch indicate the ncccs 
sity of supposing a memory for subliminal impres- 
sions as an alternative to a theory of their super 
normal source, assuming, of course, that we shall not 
discredit her statement of the facts There seems 
no reason for doubting this 

“ I saw in the crystal a pool of blood (as it seemed 
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to me) l^'lng on the pavement at the corner of a ter- 
race close to my home. This suggested nothing to 
me. Then I remembered that I laid passed over that 
spot in the course of a vallc of a few hundred 3'ards 
home from the circulating lii)rar3' ; and that, the 
street being empty, I had been loolcing into the books 
as I walked. Afterward I fo\uul that m%' boots and 
fithe bottom of m}* dress were stained with red paint, 
which I must have walked through unobservingly dur- 
ing the short irajet just described.” 

“ I saw in the ciwstal a j’oung girl, an intimate 
friend, waving to me from her c.arriagc. I observed 
that her hair, which had hung dov.-n her back when 
I last saw hci*, was now put up in j’oung ladv fash- 
ion, the look of which I knew ver^* well. But next 
day I called on my friend, was reproached her 
for not observing her as she passed, and perceived 
that she had altered her hair in the way which the 
crj^stal had shomi.” 

In both these experiments wo have evidences of 
subliminal impressions recalled to the normal con- 
sciousness bj" the crystal. Tlie next one, which is 
a similar incident, is a most remarkable one, espe- 
cially for the dilemma it proposes for us. 

“ It was suggested to me one day last September 
that I should look into the crystal with the intention 
of seeing 'words, which had at that time formed no 
part of my experience. I was immediate!}’ rewarded 
by the sight of what was obviousl}’’ a newspaper an- 
nouncement, in the type familiar to all in the first 
column of the Times (London). It reported the 
death of a lady, at one time a very frequent visitor 
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in my circle, nnd \ cry intimntc with some of my near- 
est friends; an announcement, therefore, which, had 
I consciously seen it, would Insc intcrcstc<l me consid- 
erably. I related m}' >ision at breakfast, quoting 
Dime, date, place, nnd an allusion to ‘ a long period 
of suffering * borne by the deceased lady, and added 
tliat I was sure that I had not heard an}’ report of 
her illness or esen, for some monllis, any mention of > 
her hkcly to suggest such an linllucination. I was, 
howcTcr, aware tint I had the day before taken up 
the first sheet of the Ti'mci, but was interrupted be- 
fore I liad consciousl} rend any announcement of 
death. JIrs. Henry Sidgwick, with whom I was slay- 
ing, iramediatcly sought for the piper, where we dis- 
coTcred the paragraph almost cxncll\ ns I had seen it. 
We each recorded our o\Tn share m the circumstance, 
and carefully presen cd the nctispipcr cutting.” 

The coincidence in this case, assuming that some 
peculiar amnesia had not oclunlly obliterated the con- 
scious reading of the obilunr} , and supported by the 
testimony of Mrs. Sidgwick, is so great that we Imsc 
either to admit the memory of subliminal impressions, 
or to suppose something supernormal, or that the 
narrator is lying. There is no reason to suspect the 
last, as Sliss Goodnch-Frccr’s cxpcncnccs arc loo 
well \ouchcd for to suppose it. Consequently, we 
ha\e to choose between the supernormal and the re- 
crudescence of subliminal impressions. The ease is 
sperially interesting for its coincidence with the death 
of the friend whose obituary notice was thus read, 
as in any other age the incident would have been 
^ven a spiritistic interpretation. 
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It is apparent in some of the ilhistralions given 
that tlic normal laws of association act in the repro- 
duction of the past. This is well illustrated in the 
following incidents b}' the same authorit}’. 

“ It had occurred to me to write down some vei’ses 
which I had once learnt some 3'cars ago and wliich 
I knew I should 7iot recover should I forget them. 

0 I had no difilcultj' in rcc.alling what I believed to be 
a correct version, and was tberefore, at first, surprised 
to read in tbe crA'stal, a few da3's later, one verse, in 
which occurred the following line: 

Clear by the mountain torrent, and .‘■oft by tlie lonehvtarn,’ 

Avhile I had written, and certninl3' long believed it to 
be, ‘ Clear to the mountain echo, ami sweet b3* the 
mooi'land taim.’ I believe the former to be the cor- 
rect version, not onl3' because the antithesis was char- 
acteristic of the style of the writer, but also because, 
as forming part of the description of a voice, this 
edition obviously convc3's more meaning. 

“ The question of association, as in all cases of 
memory, pla3as an active part in this class of cr3'stal 
vision. One of my earliest experiences was of a 
picture, perplexing and wholly unexpected, — a 
quaint old chair, an old hand, a worn black coat 
sleeve resting on the arm of the chair, — slowly 
recognized as a recollection of a room in a countr3’^ 
vicarage, which I had not entered and but seldom 
recalled since I was a child of ten. But whence came 
this vision? MTat association has conjured up this 
picture? Wliat have I done to-dn3'? At length tlie 
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due is found. I lm%e lo-tlnj been rending Dinte, 
fint enjoyed vith llic lielp of our dear old ^icar 
many a jear ngo.” 

The manner in nrliich these influences will fetch up 
from the utmost depths of memory some remote ex- 
perience and c\cn use inlcrprclatisc agencies m deter- 
mining the result is ncll illustrnlcd in an cspcricncc 
of one of Professor BmePs friends. As lie was pass-^ 
ing a rcslnumnl he was surprised to see on the glass 
door the worth “^crhftscum Ihftpsus.” He turned 
hack to look at it and found the wonl “bouillon” 
there and not “ aerhascum tliapsus.” Now tlie popu- 
lar Trench name for the plant vcrbatcum, English 
muliein, is boiiiUon btane, Ifero the impression in 
the subliminal of the real word “ bouillon ” on Ibc 
glass was its natural associate and this emerged a.s 
an hallucination, the real sensory impression having 
been suppressed. I recur to another instance by Miss 
Goodrich-Freer, illustrating the almost limitless rcacli 
of memory and its capricious action under tlic influ- 
ence of the crystal. 

“ One day I had been scehing a medical prescrip- 
tion which I had failed to find among my’ papers. 
After looking in many places, likely and unlikely, I 
concluded it had been accidentally destroyed, and 
dismissed the matter from my thoughts. Some hours 
later, without having consciously thought of my 
search meanwhile, I was occupied with the crystal, 
which, after presenting me with one or two pictures, 
suddenly showed a paper which by its color and gen- 
eral appearance I recognized ns the one in question 
On further inspection, however, I observed, without 
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being able to read the words, that the prescription was 
in the handwriting, not of mj doctor, but of my 
friend E. As I have never yet found any crystal, 
vision to be absolutely without meaning, or deceptive 
in any particular, I resolved to follow up this indi- 
cation in the only way which occurred to me, and 
finally found my lost prescription accidentally folded 
within one of E.’s letters, where it had remained, I 
have reason to believe, for more than four years. I 
may add that E. is a very frequent correspondent; 
that tins particular letter had been preserved quite 
by accident, and that there was no possible connec- 
tion of ideas, either of time or place, between the 
two documents.” 

No instance could better illustrate the infinite ca- 
pacity of memory than this one, and the most inter- 
esting feature of it is the blending of Miss E.’s hand- 
writing with the hallucination representing the pre- 
scription and the paper on which it had been written. 
In this case it appears to have been necessary for the 
discovery of the lost article, and hence a certain kind 
of intelligence apropos of the end desired is displayed 
to produce a qtuid sensation pointing to the desired 
object where the ordinary mnemonic process was not 
adequate to the reproduction. 3 ? 

Another instance of subliminal interpretation con- 
tains remarkable material and should be quoted. 

“ On March 20th, I happened to want the date 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, which I could not recall, 
though feeling sure that I knew it, and that I asso- 
ciated it with some event of importance. When look- 
ing in the crystal some hours later, I found a picture 
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of an old man with long white hair nnd beard, drc<?ed 
like a Ljccum Shylock, nnd busy writing in n large 
.book with tamishctl mnsshc clasps. I wondered mucli 
who he was, and what he could possibly be doing, and 
tliought it a good opportunity of carrying out a 
suggestion which had been made to me of examining 
objects in the crystal with n mngnjfying-glass. The 
glass revealed to me tliat my old gentleman was writ- ' 
ing in Greek, though the lines faded away ns I lookcil, 
all but the characters he had last tracctl, the Latin 
numerals LXX. Then it flasheil into my mind that 
he was one of the Jewish elders at work on the 
Septuagint, and that its dale, 277 n. c., svould serse 
equally well for Ptolemy PhUadclphus! It may be 
worth while to add, though the fact was not in my 
conscious memory at the moment, that I had once 
learnt a chronology on a mnemonic system which sub- 
stituted letters for figures, and that the memoria 
technica for this date was, ‘ Now Jewish elders indite 
a Greek copy.’ ” 

This is certainly one of the most remarkable inci- 
dents of subliminal play involving intelligence tliat 
we can imapne. The links that would make the con- 
nection intelligible are omitted, but that there was 
an intelligent action invoh'cd in reproducing what 
the normally conscious clue could not suggest is quite 
apparent, and shows a tendency to Bubstitullon nnd 
selection which certainly parallels very well the most 
striking instances of conscious association and inter- 
pcetatiaia-. 

There Is a large number of crystal visions which 
are usually called fanciful, implying that they are 
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imaginary constructions by the mind. This influence 
is quite apparent in many of the phenomena, but the 
traces of memory so often appear as mixed with them, 
that one can suppose rather safely that the whole is 
a mosaic of past experiences. The last instance 
quoted from Miss Goodrich-Freer clearly illustrates 
tills action. If one incident is recognized and another 
is not, the temptation is to assign the unrecognized 
feature to fancy while we explain the other by the 
resurrection of remembered incidents. But when we 
find that the mind makes mosaics of its experience 
without alwaj^s recognizing the past, we may well 
conjecture that all the unrecognized incidents repre- 
sent real experiences, but are subject to the plastic 
power of subliminal analysis and reconstniction or 
resynthesis. The reconstructed whole, as such, will be 
new enough and may well be called a fancy. But 
while thus describing it we cannot lose sight of the 
place which past experience has in supplying the ele- 
ments out of wliich the whole is made. 

In illustration of these facts we have the crystal 
experiences of ]\Irs. VerraU, as they are not so recog- 
nizably past memories as they appear. They are, 
in some cases, not so clear as Miss Goodrich-Freer’s, 
and often the crystal acted only as an associative 
stimulus to recall facts that would not spontaneously 
recur. i\Irs. VerraU was a lecturer at Newnham Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England, and is known to the classi- 
cal world as the translator of Pausanias, according 
to the statement of i\Ir. Frederic W. H. Myers. For 
the peculiarities of her experiences with the crystal 
I quote her own statements. They were undertaken 
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at the instigation of Mr Mycr<t, Mrs Vcrrnll Tic\cr 
having thought of trying tins means of cxpcnincnl- 
ing with her sonsitiie mmcl, though she ll^s liatl n 
remarkable number of other interesting ps 3 chiciil ex- 
periences, some of tliem being probabl} siipcmormnl 
“I lias c tried,” 8a)sMr8 Vcrmll,“ vnrious objects 
m crystal gazing, such ns n cut crastal, n globular 
crystal, n gloss paper-weight, nnd n glass full of* 
water, and I find no dilTcrcncc in their cfiicncj I 
have also tried under vnrjmg conditions of light, 
with the conclusion that a dim light is the most likely 
to result in the seeing of a picture I linsc sometimes 
seen pictures m quite bright light, but never m abso- 
lute darkness Often I sec noUiing at all but llie 
bright points of light m the crystal, and often I see 
nothing in the crystal, but get a mental picture sug- 
gesting something I ha\c forgotten to do Indeed, 

I find crystal gazing a acrj comcnicnl way of recall- 
ing things forgotten, but in Hint case I see nothing 
in the crystal The difTcrcncc between a picture in 
the crystal and n mental picture is quite marked, but 
difficult to describe , it will perhaps help to show what 
I mean if I say that the recalled image of nhat I ha\o 
seen in the crystal diffiers ns much from the actual 
image as the mental image of a person difficrs from 
the actual person I believe that with me the crystal 
picture is built up from bright points in the crystal, 
as they sometimes enter into it, but the picture, when 
once produced, has a reality which I have never boon 
able to obtain when looking into the fire or trjing 
to call up an imaginary scene with my eyes shut 
It has occasionally happened that I have been able 
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to see more on closer investigation than on the first 
glance, but if I try to interpose a magnifying-glass 
between my eye and the crystal the picture instantly 
goes and only recollection remains. The following 
case is almost the only one where I have seen a real 
person, and here the picture grew distinct as I looked. 

“ I saw a black object which defined itself into the 
^head of a man then I saw that it was my husband’s 
head turned nearly profile toward my left. Behind it 
was a square-backed chair of brown leather. He was 
reading, his eyes being on a book, which I could not 
see. I tried to see the whole figure, in order to know 
what the book was, and shut my eyes. On opening 
them I saw the whole figure for a moment, but it was 
too small for me to distinguish anything. In a mo- 
ment the head came back, and I had an impression 
that the book was red, though I could not see it.” 

The most interesting statement in this passage is 
that about the use of the crystal in recalling forgot- 
ten things, though when used for tliis object there 
is no real vision or hallucination. Some further illus- 
trations of Mrs. Verrall’s experiments show a most 
interesting tendency to spontaneous analysis where 
Miss Goodrich-Freer’s visions would have suggested 
a more simple process. That is, Mrs. Verrall’s ex- 
periences in some instances show that success in get- 
ting clear visions or hallucinations involved the co- 
operation of several functions which are not suggested 
by those of Sliss Goodrich-Freer. But for the crys- 
tal we should hardly suspect the existence of in- 
termediate mental acts between memor3’’ pictures and 
hallucinations on the one hand, and between reality 
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and hallucinations on the oUicr TIic complications, 
however, show us what we luwe to deal with m alleged 
supernormal activities 

Some further instances of Mrs Verrall’s crystal 
visions arc noticeable for the existence in them of 
motion or movement, if these terms can accurately 
describe a feature of them I quote Mrs ^'erralfs 
notes 

“Saw a sphere in circle, onlj upper half visible 
— suggested globe on stand Then the thing turned 
aslant and the outer ring was fierj , the sphere black, 
outer nng revolving, sphere apparently still, pres- 
ently I saw that tlic sphere was aUo revolving” A 
still more beautiful one was the following “ Land 
scape, large piece of still water m evening light, 
beyond it mountains and hills, two snowy peaks, one 
sharply defined dark lull m front — open space on 
right of mountains Steamer passing from right to 
left till it touched shore and was lost to sight ” 

There is one most interesting instance which indi- 
cates the presence of other and associated subliminal 
activities going on at the time of the vision and ex- 
hibiting the same “ message ** as in the crystal It 
was on the second occasion m wluch Mrs Vcrrall had 
tried crystal gazing 

“ I had been trying to obtain automatic writing 
while looking in the crystal I was also wondering 
who had put a pair of lost scissors m a very con 
spicuous place, where I had just found them I saw 
a name wntten, and found that m,v right hand had 
wntten the same name , it was a name likely to occur 
to me ” 
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'J'hc jncidi'iit ou/ilil to lifivo iiirliulftl a charcr nolc 
on the rclfiHon of lliis name {» ihe niiHj)!:ie-’ rl 
If relevant R indicnie'' ,snl)Iiininal inferenc!; and iiuin- 
ory; if not relovnnU a dis.sociufed memory. Put She 
interesting ])oint i'i the \mily between visual and motor 
functions in revealing the saini’ fnel‘^. 

The Countess of Ibidnor reported to Mr. Myers a 
•rase of considerable interest, in that a group of o'licr 
psycliic experiences nccoinpanied, ns in tla- casc^ of 
Itlrs. Vcrrall and Miss Goodrich-Frerr, the poucr of 
crystal vision. 'I'hc case F reported under the pscu- 
donv’in of Itliss A. Her fir.>t trial of the crystal 
occurred on the occasion of n conversation with .some 
friend at a social function when slie licard for the 
first time wliat cr^'.stal gazing was, lliougli .she was 
already familiar with automatic writing. In tlii.s 
instance Miss A. reports: “ Two or three of us looked 
in glasses of water, and after a little while I seemed 
to see at the bottom of mj- glass a .small gold key. 
This was so distinct tliat I looked at the table-cloth, 
thinking that there must bo a rc.al key there. There 
was none and nothing to explain what I saw.” Of 
the general characteristics of her visions induced b}’ 
the crj’stal she says ; “ Sometimes the thing.s which 
I see are interesting, and sometimes just the reverse; 
sometimes true and sometimes not. If I wish to see 
a particular person, I cannot do so, but I probabh’ 
see something quite different. I cannot toll if what 
I am seeing is past, present, or future. I do not 
think that the pictures have an 3 Rhlng to do with what 
I read and see in the ordinary vray.” Often the scries 
of pictures evoked represent a connection with each 
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other, but more frcqucntlj they do not, and the transi 
tion to new pictures is abrupt and inthout traceable 
associatn e relations They arc not accompanied with 
the same Msunl characteristic os those of Mrs Yer 
rail But tlicy show the one interesting feature of 
these phenomena, namely, visions induced by a crys 
tal 

While writing this chapter it occurred to me that* 
I might ash my housekeeper, a woman of some intel 
ligcnce and who had earher in life had some inter 
esting coincidental psychic experiences, to try the 
erj stal She did so at my requwt, and the following 
was the result 

She first saw bright lights radiating from the cen 
tre of the crystal, which was a round ball From 
these there was a gradual change into figures There 
seemed to be a plain in the far cast, like a desert, 
and Egypt was suggested In the centre of tins 
plain was a large flat stone At one side of this was 
an Arabian horse, with the head alone distinctly seen 
At the left side of the horse stood an Arab servant 
Back two or three feet to tlie right stood a woman 
dressed in white with a crown on her head As she 
stood there she put her right hand out and pointed 
off to a distance The servant turned his head and 
looked at her and seemed to answer her At this 
point the seer was interrupted by my little boy and 
the vision vanished and could not be reproduced 
The experience, so far as known, is only a fancy 
picture It does not represent any particular interest 
m the lady’s menial acti\ity, as she apparently has 
read very httle of Onental life 
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2. Coincidental Visions 

The phenomena of crystal vision, in so far as they 
represent resuri’ected memories or fancy construc- 
tions, give the psychologist no special trouble, at least 
regarding their contents. They do not contain or 
suggest anything supeimormal, though they are ca- 
cpricious in many instances and represent as often a 
peculiar exhibition of subconscious processes appar- 
ently parallel with the normally conscious stream of 
mental action. Aside from these peculiarities, how- 
ever, they offer nothing beyond the ordinary expla- 
nation, save their relation to latent mental activities 
playing on the contents and functions connected with 
normal sense perception and subliminal impressions. 

But when it comes to coincidental visions induced 
by the crystal, we have a class of phenomena more 
puzzling. By such visions I mean those which rep- 
resent, not a past experience, memory, or fanciful 
construction, but a scene or incident in the mind of 
some one else, near or at a distance, or events and 
places not present. Such crystal visions do take 
place whatever the explanation we give of them. In 
mentioning them, however, I do not mean to imply 
that we must accept them as supernormal until they 
liave been adduced in sufficient quantity and quality 
to compel such a conclusion. I am defining their 
superficial character, which is that they at least re- 
produce facts which have not previously been' in the 
normal experience of the individual having the crystal 
vision. We simply find that there is a coincidence, 
casual if one wishes to so explain them, or causal if 
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the evidence suffices to indicate this, between what is 
seen m the crystal and what is occurring, or has oc 
curred, elsewhere beyond the range of normal knowl 
edge I shall therefore merely indicate the facts and 
not therebj imply what explanation of them shall be 
assumed There is no use to suppose at the outset 
that such facts as telepathy or clairvoyance are pos 
sible and then quote the phenomena to prove them^ 
as these terms are but names for phenomena unex 
plained and possibly mexpbcablc The proper course 
of procedure is the unvarnished statement of the facts 
and tlie classification of them may follow 

The intricate nature of the mental processes in 
%ohed in the crystal visions already described sug 
gests almost any possibility, if onl} the evidence is 
found to support it The very fact that a crystal 
should CNoke phenomena that are not naturally sug 
gested by the sensory stimulus of a pobshed surface, 
phenomena wliolly unarliculaled with the ordinary 
sense impressions, is one to encourage investigation, 
and if we find mysterious mental processes accom 
panymg the effect, we may have transgressed the 
boundancs of normal knowledge and it becomes our 
duty to ascertain wlietbcr the limits winch we have 
customarily assigned to mental action are as narrow 
ns supposed Wc can determine such a question only 
by an examination of Uie facts 

I have said that coincidental crystal visions are 
those which represent a mental event corresponding 
to Some fact or event at a distance and not the eff'ect 
of normal perception It may be due to chance or 
any otiicr ordinary explanation, but it represents 
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facts not in tlie ordinary experience of the subject. 
We may find recrudescent memories associated "mth 
their occurrence, or even products of the fancy and 
imagination, but in sucli as I shall quote we shall 
also find a striking coincidence in their contents with 
some external fact or event at a distance, or in an- 
other mind, and not normally perceivable. 

The first coincidental case which I wish to quote 
is of that type which represents a mosaic of memory 
images fused with a fact that strongly suggests an 
outside agency in the production of the result, though 
it does not prove it. This is an instance in the ex- 
perience of Miss Goodrich-Freer. It is chiefly inter- 
esting because it is of that borderland tj’^pe which 
can claim subjective causes and chance coincidence as 
its explanation as a fair alternative to the super- 
normal. 

“ On the evening of Saturday, July 28, 1888, the 
crys'tal presented me with a picture of a mediseval 
saint, carrying a rabbit. This I recognized as rep- 
resenting a stained glass window at a church in the 
neighborhood, which I visit perhaps two or three 
times in a year, always sitting within view of this 
window. As I had not been there for many months, 
nor consciously pictured the spot since my last visit, 
I was puzzled to account for the vision. Early the 
next morning, on waking, I observed on my table 
a letter, which had probably lain there unnoticed the 
previous evening, and wliich I found contained a re- 
quest that I would, if possible, attend the early serv- 
ice at the church in question that morning.” 

• It would require many and much better coinci- 
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dcnccs to satisfy tlie demand for proof of the super- 
normal, and I tlimk it was better instances that 
induced the lad^ who reports tins one to treat it ns 
possiblj more than a chance coincidence The next 
IS much like it, but is more sinking, because the mam 
mcidcnt docs not represent so familmr a past 

“On Slonday c\cnmg, Tebruar} lltli, I took up 
the crystal, aith the deliberate intention of seeing 
in it a figure which happened to occupj my thoughts 
at the moment, but I found the field preoccupied by 
a small bunch of dafro<hl3, — a pnm little posy, not 
larger than might be formed by two or three fine 
heads This presented itself m aanous positions, in 
spite of my hurrj to be nd of it, for I rashly con- 
cluded my nsion to be a consequence of my having 
the day before seen, on a friend’s dinner table, the 
first daffodils of the season The resemblance was 
not complete, for those I had seen were loosclj ar- 
ranged and intcnnijcd with ferns and isy, whereas 
my crystal vision had no foliage, and was n compact 
little bunch It was not till Tliursday, the lilh, that 
I received, as a wholly unexpected lalentinc, a paint 
ing, on a blue satin ground, of a bunch of daffodils, 
corresponding exactly with my crystal picture, and 
learnt that the artist had spent some hours on Mon 
day, previous to my sision, in making studies of the 
flowers in various positions ” 

There is enough of the coincidence with the daffo 
dlls seen the day before the crystal vision to enable 
the sceptic to plead diance, unless Miss Goodrich 
Freer has mistaken the features which identify the 
vision with the features of the painting In any case, 
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it is interesting to note the circumstances which 
changed her own interpretation of the incident. The 
next is equally striking and perhaps without the same 
sceptical implications. 

“ On Saturday, S'larch 9th, I had written a some- 
what impatient note to a friend, accusing her of hav- 
ing, on her return from a two months’ absence on the 
^Continent, spent ten days in London without paying 
me a visit. I was not, therefore, surprised when on 
Sunday evening she appeared before me in the crys- 
tal, but could not understand why she should hold 
up, with an air of deprecation, what appeared to be 
a music portfolio. On Monday I received an answer, 
written the previous day, pleading guilty to my 
charge, but urging, in excuse, that she was attending 
tlie Royal Academy of Music, and was engaged there 
during the greater part of every day. Tliis intelli- 
gence was to the last degree unexpected, for my 
friend is a married woman, who has never studied 
music in any but amateur style, and who, according 
to the standard of most ladies of fasliion, had ‘ fin-, 
ished her education ’ some years ago. I have since 
ascertained that she, in fact, carries a portfolio cor- 
responding with the sketch I made of that seen in the 
vision.” 

Miss Goodrich-Freer records two involving coinci- 
dences with a fire apparently predicted by the crystal, 
though we do not know what coincidence with an- 
other's thought might be involved. There is then an 
instance, too long to quote, of seeing in the crystal 
two letters with details of their appearance before she 
actually saw them. We often hear of a sort of clair- 
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vojant perception of letters, nml even their contents, 
as occurring before Uieir arrival by post Thej are 
not alwa} s mentioned or recortlcd m a manner to make 
the stones evidential Miss Goodrich Freer, however, 
says that 14 per cent of her crystal visions arc of 
this type 

I shall quote two more very interesting experi- 
ments, especially in tliat they contain incidents in thi^ 
memory of other minds than that of Miss Goodneh- 
Freer, and ascertained after the occurrence of the 
events represented in the crystal vision 

“ On October 12, 1891,” says the same writer, “ I 
was discussing the question of crystal pictures with 
a gentleman to whom I had been but that day mtro 
duced, and of whose friends or surroundings I knew 
nothing whatever, and who was so deeply interested 
m the subject that I promised to look into the crystal 
With the definite hope of seeing something which he 
imght find personally interesting I was rewarded by 
three pictures, of which one was as follows 

“A room containing a high glass screen, round 
the end of which came, after a few moments, a lady, 
short, plump, dressed in blue serge dress, with a short 
jacket, in the pockets of which she rested her finger 
tips, elbows stuck out, hair dark, dressed in a low, 
loose knot, fine dark eyes, and a white sailor hat As 
she walked across the picture, she turned and seemed 
to look at me with some cunosity 

“ We had occasion a few days later to visit Mr 
R office on busmess, when I described my pictures 
No 2, the picture above described, he recognized as 
representing his lady secretary, though some female 
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rlor];s in tlu' nUici' (Icnittl \hn\ «. 1 ir v.'orr n '-niior imt- 
She not in nl (hf finu-, bul lie nlili; lo sliO'.v 

nio (ho erroen in Ih*- re m; in t’luch ‘he ImhiinnUy 
sat. I iiuulo her ac'iuninlnnre later, and fnurid that 
I ions, for J-perial rcaaoii'', nti object tif 'ojiie enrio-ity 
lo her, and al'>o fhal *-10' hod had n nhite } dior hat, 
ndiich, only n flay nr tv.o before tny rislon, had hern 
,_l)lov.-n into llu' '’i’haine-^, lonvin;: In r to v/.aU; (loivn (he 
J'hnhanlnncnt barehe.tfkd. 

“ I\ry oilier tn'n vision*' Mr. H. repardcfl a*; nh.o 
reficctod from hia mind atul (hougld-, at the fimo, but 
I Imd nol (ho .''amc depn-o of jiroof a** in (ho ca^c 
nliich I have dc^rrilied. 

“On Anna'll lOlh of (liii year flSOS) T). “Nvent 
with her family to .spend (he nnlnmn in n conntry- 
houiic v.diich (hey had (ahen furnished, and which 
ncidicr of ns had over ,«ce.n. I was ahm aw.ay from 
home, (he distance between us bcinp; at least two liun- 
dred milc.s. 

“ On the morninpt of tlie l.‘ 2 th I received n pencil 
note from her, evidently veritlcn with diniculty, say- 
ing that she had been fiercely attacked by a savage 
dog, from which .she and our lit He terrier had de- 
fended themselves and each other ns bc^t they could, 
receiving a score or so of wounds hetween them before 
the3’ could summon any one to their assistance. She 
gave me no details, assuming that, as often happens 
hotn'cen us, I .should have received intimation of her 
danger before the news could reach me In* ordinary 
methods. 

“ D. was extremcl}* disappointed on hearing tliat 
I had known nothing. I had not consulted the cr^’stal 
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on the day of tlic ncddcnty find had rccchcd no inti- 
mation. Pegging her to tell me nothing further a? 
to Uie scene of her ad\cnlurc, I sought for it in the 
crystal on Sunday, IHh, and noted the following 
details. The attacking dog teas a black retries cr, and 
our terrier held him bj the Uiroat while D. beat him 
in the rear. I saw also the details of D.*s dress. But 
all tliis I knew or could guess. IVlnt I could no^, 
know was that the terrier’s collar I 13 ' upon the 
ground, that the struggle took place upon a lawn, 
beyond which lay earth — a garden bed probably — 
OTcrshadowcel by an aucubn-bush. 

“ On September 9tl» I had an opportunity of re- 
peating all this to Mr. Mjers, and on tlic lOtli I 
joined D. at her country -house. The rest of the story 
I gisc in her own srords: 

“ * As we were soraewliat disappoinlct! that no inti- 
mation of the accident which had occurrctl to mo had 
reached ]\Ii>s X. (Goodrich-Erccr), she determined to 
try to call up a mental picture of the scene where it 
had occurred, and if possible to verify it when visit- 
ing us Inter on. 

“ * On the night of her arrival nt C— , we were 
able to go over the whole of the grounds alone, and 
it was therefore not until the following morning that 
we went together for the special purpose of fixing 
on the exact spot. Jliss X. was in front, ns I feared 
some unconscious sign of recognition on my part 
might spoil the cfTcct of her choice. The garden is 
a V crj large one, and we n nndcred for some time with- 
out fixing on a spot, the sole clue given by Miss X. 
being that she “ could not get the right place, it 
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wanted a Uglit bush.” I pointed out .several, silver 
maples, etc., in various directions, but none would do, 
and .she finally walked down to the place where the 
accident had occurred, close to a lar^c aucuba (the 
only one, I believe, in the shrubbery), and .‘^aid, “ This 
must be it; it has the path and the grass and the 
bush, as it should be, but I had expected it to be much 
further from the house.” ’ ” 

hlrs. Yerrall’s experiments do not give an}' clear 
cases of coincidence suggesting the supernormal as 
an explanation. She reports two or three that might 
be interpreted as borderland instances of it, if the 
supernormal were fii-st proved by much bolter evi- 
dence, but that is all. Thej' are cases of seeing in 
the crystal objects which afterward turned out to be 
nearly identical with those seen in the crystal. But 
the Countess of Radnor reports of hliss A., who was 
also quoted above, some incidents quite ns interesting 
ns those of Miss Goodrich-Freer. I quote i\Iiss A.’s 
own account. 

“ Some time ago I was looking in my crystal and 
saw Lady Radnor sitting in a room J. had never seen, 
in a big red chair, and a lady in a black dress and 
white cap whom I had never seen came in and put 
her hand upon Lady R.’s shoulder. It was about 
Y.30 I think. I immediately, that same evening, wrote 
to Lady R. to ask her to write do^vn what she was 
doing at 7.30, as I had seen her in the crystal. 
Shortly afterward I saw Lady R., and she said she 
had done as I asked her, and told me to tell her what 
I saw. It was quite right; she had been sitting in 
a red armchair, and Lady Jane E., dressed as I de- 
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scribed her, Iiad come m wid put her hand on her 
shoulder Aftcnrard, when I met Lady Jane E , I 
recognized her, without knowing who she was, as the 
ladj I had seen Also when I went to the house I 
recognized the chair ” Lord and Lad} Radnor con- 
firm the incidents 

Another represents as this one a contemporary^ 
scene “ In one case I saw and described Mr B (a 
well known writer), whom I knew shghti}, as hunting 
for a paper in tlic drawers of a writing table He 
used a particular pen, which I described, and with 
his hands ruffled lus liair till it stood up in a kind of 
halo A lady came m and pointed to lus hair and 
laughed Lord Radnor inquired of Mr B , and all 
tlus was found to be correct He was writing with 
a pen unusual to him (silrcr instead of quill, or vice 
and was looking for a paper which ho wanted 
to send by post His sister (I did not know she lived 
with him, and had never seen her) entered the room 
and pointed laughing to lus hair, just ns I had seen ” 
Sir Joseph Barnb j , tlic well known musician, re 
ports an incident in lus experience with Miss A that 
is as striking as any It occurred in 1892 

“ I was invited by Lord and Lady Radnor to the 
weddmg of their daughter. Lady Wilma Bomene, 
which took place August 16, 1889 
“ I was met at Salisbury by Lord and Lady Rad 
nor and dm en to Longford CasUe In the course of 
the drive, Lady Radnor said to me *We haie a 
VtuyingwittiTR m VnDm,l^n’K,yira wili 
be much interested She possesses the faculty of see 
mg visions, and is otherwise cltsely connected with the 
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spiritual world. Only last night she was looking in 
her crystal and described a room which she saw 
therein as a kind of London dining-room.’ [The 
room described was not in London but at L., and 
Miss A. particularly remarked that the floor was in 
large squares of black and white marble — as it is 
in the big hall at L., where the family prayers are 
said. — H. M. Radnor.] * With a little laugh, she 
added, “ And the family are evidently at prayers, the 
sen^^ants are kneeling at the chairs round the room, 
and the prayers are being read by a tall gentleman 
with a very handsome, long grey beard.” With an- 
other tittle laugh, she continued: “ A lady just behind 
him rises from her knees and speaks to him. He puts 
her aside with a wave of the hand, and continues his 
reading.” The young ladj.’ here gave a careful de- 
scription of the lady who had risen from her knees.’ 

“Lady Radnor then said: ‘From the description 
given, I cannot help thinking that the two principal 
personages described are Lord and Lady L., but I 
shall ask Lord L. this evening, as they are coming 
by a later train, and I should like you to be present 
when the answer is given.’ 

“ That same evening, after dinner, I was talking 
to Lord L. Avhen Lady Radnor came up to him and 
said: ‘ I want to ask you a question. I am afraid you 
will think it a very silly one, but in any case I hope 
you will not ask me why I have put the question.’ To 
this Lord L. courteously assented. She then said: 
‘ Were you at home last night? ’ He replied ‘ Yes.’ 
She said : ‘ Were you having family prayers at such 
a time last evening? ’ With a slight look of surprise 
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lie replied, * Yes, we were * She then said ‘ During 
the course of the prajers did Lady L rise from her 
knees and speak to you, and did jou put her aside 
with a wa^e of the hand^ * Much astonished, Lord L 
answered ‘ Yes, that was so, but may I inquire why 
you have asked this question? * To which Lady Rad 
nor answered * You promised you wouldn’t ask me 
that ’ * ” * 

There are a large number of estraordinarj expen 
ences reported of Miss A which are not crystal vis 
ions, and they are so remarkable that they are incrcd 
ible on any theory except the spiritistic, and I refer 
to them merely as associated with the capacity for 
crystal visions and as entitled to consideration in the 
question of what is credible m the experiences which 
I have mentioned The sceptic may choose to reject 
such as I have quoted, on the ground that the incredi 
bihty of the more astonishing incidents raises a ques 
tion about the others Tliey arc all, however, so well 
supported by respectability that, even though we re- 
main agnostic, we cannot deny the force of the case 
in their favor 

I shall refer to an incident m shell reading by Miss 
Goodrich Freer that is quite analogous to those of 
crystal vnsion In fact, we can simply suppose that 
the shell acts to produce aural as the crystal acts 
to produce visual hallucinations I narrate the inci 
dent because it bears upon the existence of the super- 
normal 

On one occasion Miss Goodrich Freer had been 
experimenting with a fnend for telepathy Some 
tunc after he had left, she picked up her shell and 
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held it to her ear. The conversation wliich they had 
had at the experiments was repeated in an aural hal- 
lucination, and in the midst of it came the irrelevant 
words: “ Are you a vegetarian, then? ” Miss Good- 
rich-Freer at once wrote to her friend, stating the 
facts, and asked him if he was responsible for this 
irrelevancy. He replied that about fifteen minutes 
^after he had left her he met a friend who made some 
allusions to a vegetarian restaurant, and that he, 
Miss Goodrich-Freer’s friend, had interrupted him 
with the question : “ Are you a vegetarian, then ? ” 
It is natural to ask how we explain such coinci- 
dences. I think that they point to something more 
than chance, accepting the narratives at their face 
value, and they are data which the official committee 
of the Society for Psychical Research accepted as 
trustworthy. Probably the most natural classification 
of the phenomena would be that of telepathic, espe- 
cially as some of them represent coincidence with the 
present states of mind of the persons to whom the 
visions point. But I am not sure that we can resort 
hastily to telepathy. I should certainly say that they 
would not be sufficient to prove it, though we might 
accept that classification after the fact of telepathy 
had been established. But even then we should have 
to incorporate with it that conception of telepathy 
which extends it to the selection of latent memories in 
the subject from whom the telepathic influence is sup- 
posed to come. I am not yet sure that we are entitled 
to such an hypothesis. 

The experiments winch seem to guarantee telepathy 
or thought transference show no special tendency to 
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select any but the present slates of consciousness, tlie 
raemones of the agent placing no perceptible part m 
the result It is apparent, howcNcr, that man^ of 
the incidents selected as coincidental \isions repre- 
sent the present actne mental state of another than 
the crystal seer’s noind, but any attempt to limit the 
coincidence to tlus would haxc to confront the fact of 
coincidence m latent or subconscious expenences, 
making it appear that any telepathy assumed must 
be conceded the power to tap tlio subliminal of the 
agent, unless we suppose that all present mental 
states of Imng persons, or at least our friends, are 
tclepathically impressed upon our minds at the time 
of their occurrence, and that tlie crystal simply has 
the power to reproduce them as our own latent im 
pressions, as many of the incidents shown m the first 
section, those of resurrected memories, indicate that 
subliminal impressions can be recalled by the crystal 
when normal experiences arc not Indeed Miss Good- 
rich Freer remarks that she has found that what she 
has not consciously noticed m the past is more likely 
to be recalled by the crystal than what she has con 
sciously observed 

Are we then to suppose that coincidences of tlus 
kind with the past expenences of others involve the 
reproduction of them m our own consciousness as past 
telepathic perceptions? The facts certainly do not 
suggest any other theory clearly, except a telepathic 
access to the memory of the subject that knew them 
Either supposition is so incredible that I prefer to 
say that 1 cannot explain the facts at all They cer- 
tainly pomt to some mctraordinary explanation, as 
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they seem to represent coincidences not due to chance. 
But it is not clear that telepatliy can explain them. 
Even in cases Avherc experimental proof is produced, 
involving present mental states of the subject trans- 
mitting the thought, tclepath}' is but a name for facts 
requiring a cause, and is not a cause itself, and much 
less does it appl}' to facts like these. We should sim- 
J)ly have to extend the meaning of the term beyond 
that which the most evidential facts indicate, and that 
is merely to make it a conception for the coincidence 
between what the percipient obtains and what some 
one else knows or knew. This is not an explanation 
of an}' kind, nor even a clear implication that it is 
any definite process between the minds concerned. It 
is only an appropriation of a tenn which has definite 
associations with causal agency when it describes 
transmission of present mental states for a coinci- 
dence that does not imply any analogy with known 
causes whatever. 

There is one important point, however, which must 
be considered in any explanation that is offered. 
IMany of the crystal visions of both Mrs. YerraU and 
Miss Goodrich-Preer represented a tendency of the 
crystal to suggest impressions that had been sub- 
liminal and not consciously recognized. I remarked 
that we should have to suppose something supernor- 
mal or miraculous if we did not assume that the cr 5 's- 
tal had simply recalled subliminal impressions, and 
if we are to suppose that tliis is its tendency, we may 
find a suggestion for intermental communications 
between the subconscious minds of living people that 
may have no limits to its range. The difficulty with 
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any such supposition must be the selective nature of 
the process and tlic limitation of it to a certain con 
tent hj the vision selected should be so relc^ ant to 
a definite person or thing and not represent a perfect 
chaos of representations is a circumstance that must 
make us pause in the temptation to admit ad libitum 
subhminal communication between different minds, 
cspeciallj when it concerns unconscious impressions by 
both of them I shall not be in any haste to adopt 
such a theory, though I do not deny its possibility 
The one important fact, howc%cr, to carrj away 
with these crystal visions is the existence of subcon 
scious mental states which suggest that the normal 
consciousness does not exhaust the powers and func 
tions of the mind or organism Mr Myers made 
that use of it which endeavored to establish the mcw 
tliat mental action was not a function of the brain 
^'V^lcthe^ he was right in this interpretation of sub 
liminal mental functions cannot be discussed here, but 
the view is certainly worthy of consideration, while 
the phenomena which this chapter illustrates undoubt 
edly show much that had not been dreamt of in the 
philosophy of the previous century Leibnitz sug 
gested the unconscious, and Sir William Hamilton 
definitely defended “ unconscious mental modifica 
tions ” But it remained for a later period to prove 
it experimentally Crystal vision is one of those ex 
penments, and is interesting because the cause which 
incites the visions does not suggest the result 

I shall not indulge in any mystic speculations re- 
garding the nature and meaning of crystal vision 
Imagination might create all sorts of theories, but 
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this is no age in Tvliicli to let oui* fancies run riot in 
mj’^sterious phenomena simply because ^^'e cannot find 
an easy explanation. I shall not dispute the remark- 
able interest ■which the facts have, nor shall I deny the 
possibility that thej’’ may have a significance not ap- 
parent on the surface of them. But I shall not enter- 
tain any such significance until the phenomena are 
^ better understood and until some approximation to an 
explanation of them has been obtained. The place 
to begin ■with the understanding of them is in those 
■n'hich represent the reproduction of latent memories. 
In these we obtain some indication of the normal 
processes involved in the acquisition of the facts re- 
called, even though those processes be subliminal and 
hyper£Esthesic. We are familiar ■with the fact of 
acute sensibilit}'^ and we have only to add to this the 
two facts of remembering and recalling subconscious 
impressions to obtain a suggestion that more enters 
our minds than we ha%'e been accustomed to recog- 
nize. 

The limits of knowledge are not exactly where 
Locke placed them, namely, normal sensation and 
perception. Apparently the mind is sensitive to much 
else, or we cannot define the limits of sense percep- 
tion.” However this may be, crystal visions and 
similar phenomena bring us to the forced admission 
that we have not j’^et made the mysteries of mind as 
clear as preceding generations supposed. We have 
to push the fact of acute sensibility and acute mem- 
ory into ser%dce, not merely for defining the limits 
of the supemonnal, but also for rendering possible 
what cannot be explained by the ordinary processes 
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of sense perception. The incidents in crystal vis- 
ion apparently showing supcmormal acquisition of 
knowledge so far transcend all that we ordinarily 
know of acute sensibihty tliat we can only use this 
last fact as e\ndence of the possibility of much more 
besides, and prosecute our mquines until we find a 
pathway mto the deeper myslcncs of the mmd. 



CHAPTER V 


TELEPATUy 


Physical science -n-ith its new theories of ions, 
c electrons, X-rays, N-raj^s, the evolution of the atoms, 
and the mysteries of ether can hardly shock the tra- 
ditional doctrines of men more tlian telepathy shocks 
the psychologist. Whole generations, indeed many 
centuries, have rested complacentl}' in the belief that 
sensation was the only^ source of external knowledge, 
and that some ph3'sical impression of the normal and 
familiar tj^pc was absolutelj' neccssar}' to obtain any 
communication with an outside world, whether mate- 
rial or mental. Within a generation, however, we 
have been confronted with the assertion that there 
are processes, under suitable conditions, for the im- 
mediate transmission of consciousness from one mind 
to another without the use of normal phj'sical impres- 
sions as they^ are familiarly known, hlany of the 
crystal visions mentioned in the last chapter sug- 
gested such phenomena, though they may not have 
suflSced to prove it, and it now becomes necessary to 
define the conception a little more clearly and to 
illustrate its claims, although we may have to grant 
some elasticity of meaning to the term in order to 
cover the many types of fact to be quoted. 

The exact definition of telepath}’^ must be deter- 
mined by the facts which it is supposed to explain or 
classify. Those which first suggested it as a term 
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of dc«cnpbon and also of causal connection bclvrccn 
two minds were mainly, if not wlioll}, present mental 
states Tliat is, the mental slate of one person idcn 
ticnl with that of another under circumstances whicli 
apparently precluded ordmarj explanation for the 
coincidence Of course, many of the facts, real or 
alleged, had a history m connection with tlic claims 
of spintuahsm, but the first critical examinnliorw 
of the phenomena, whether genuine or ungenume, 
showed a class of incidents that could not he invoked 
m favor of spirits, no matter how genuine they might 
prove to be The one fact necessary to pro\c the 
existence of discamate spirits is a large class of 
supernormal phenomena m proof of personal iden 
tity and a psychological process illustrating that 
identity more distinctly thon sporadic incidents of 
a supernormal type The consequence of this con 
ception of what the spiritualist had to do was tlial 
all phenomena not tending to pro\c this identity had 
to be placed aside and resemed for further cxamina 
tion, and explanation, if need be, w^thout a resort 
to tlic survival of human consciousness With this 
view of the ease a large group of phenomena were 
noticed which indicated remarkable coincidences be- 
tween the thouglils of living persons, thought appar 
ently transmitted by some unusual process from one 
mind to another The nature of the situation sug 
gested telepathy as the term to desenbe the facts and 
to imply a causal connection not familiar to normal 
experience 

Tvcot. kV/i term ^ 

prehensive meaning It denoted all comcidental phe- 
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mental states Hence the properly scientific concep- 
tion of the term associated it most closely with tins 
Lmitation of its meaning 

But there arc large numbers of coincidental phe- 
nomena that arc neither CMdencc of discamatc agency 
nor rcprcscntatnc of present mental states between 
the hnng, and yet thc^ appear to suggest some sort 
of causid connection They differ from the CMdencc* 
adduced for tclcpathj, m its narrower import, onl^ 
in the fact that the coincidence is between what the 
seer or percipient espcncnccs and some Intent memorj 
of the person from whom the incidents arc apparently 
den'cd Owing to this fact and the desire to bmit 
the claims of spiritualism the term telepathy has been 
made to do duty for all real or alleged mental coin- 
cidences which were not proof of the personal identity 
of deceased persons It is that wider meaning that wc 
shall have to tolerate here until the process is better 
understood In narrating liistoncnl and spontaneous 
incidents, however, I shall not assume that telepathy 
of any kind is a fact I do not mean to treat this 
chapter as a proof of it I emphasize this fact I 
use the terra only as a means of grouping a number 
of traditional and histoncal incidents claiming to have 
some sort of salue as mental phenomena demanding 
an explanation more than the ordinary 

With this understanding that the terra shall have 
Mne but the most general significance, and that it 
shall not assume any supernormal facts to have been 
proved, I shall quote some incidents from legend and 
history that will show the phenomena which suggested 
supernormal experience in recent jears to Iiave been 
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of long standing. They were noted in antiquity, but 
that period was so familiar with the belief in the 
“ supernatural ” that it was not struck with the anom- 
alous character of the phenomena, and so took no 
pains to record them as fully as might otherwise liave 
Ijeen the case. It took a sceptical age, convinced of 
materialism, to pause or to doubt in the presence of 
coincidental phenomena of this kind. We can, there- 
fore, recur to ancient stories only to suggest that the 
phenomena are not new. 

1. Historical Incidents 

The first incident which I wish to note and which 
looks like a case of telepathy is a beautiful story 
about Castor and Pollux at the battle of Lake Regil- 
lus. Castor and Pollux were mythological heroes. 
Legend has it that these two j’^outlis of superhuman 
size and beauty were seen fighting side by side in tliis^ 
battle, and that immediately after they were seen 
watering their foaming steeds in the Roman Forum 
and the fountain of Iturna, where they annoimced the 
great victory. 

“ Since the first gleam of daylight, 

Sempronius had not ceased 
To listen for the rushing 
Of horse-hoofs from the east. 

The mist of eve was rising, 

The sun was hastening down, 

When he was aware of a princely pair 
Fast pricking- toward the town. 

So like they were, man never 
Saw twins so like before ; 
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Red with goto their armor waa, 

Their steeds were red with gore. 

M « Hail to the great A^lnm 1 
Hail to the htU tops scren i 
Hail to the fire that bums for aye, 

And the shield that fell from bearen I 
This day, by Lake Regitlos, 

Under the Porcian height, 

Was fought a glorious fight. 

To morrow your dictator 
Shall bring in triumph homo 
The spoils of thirty cities 
To deck tho shrines of Rome I * 

« Then burst from that great concourse 
A shout that shook the towers, 

And some ran north, and some ran south. 
Crying, ‘ The day is ours I ' 

Cut on rode these strange horsemen. 

With slow and lordly pace , 

And none who saw their bearing 
Durst ask tbcir name or nee 
On rode they to the Forum, 

Willie laurel bouglis and flowers, 

From housetops and \nndowB, 

Fell on their crests in showers 
When they drew nigh to Vesta, 

They vaulted down amain. 

And washed their horses in tho well 
That springs by Vesta’s fane 
And straight again they mounted, 

And rode to Vesta's door , 

Then, like a blast, away they passed, 

And no man saw them more ” 
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The plain, unvarnished story of Plutarch and tra- 
dition has here been embellished by Macaulay’s art, 
and one docs not like to disturb its effect. But the 
legend had done service before, and is similar in all 
its details to a story told of the same immortal youths 
in the famous battle at the river Sagras between the 
Crotoniates and the Locrians a century before that 
of Lake RegiUus. Plutarch in his list of such in- 
stances barely alludes to the former, and with a con- 
sciousness of its legendary character. But he goes 
on to narrate cases that were of a more authentic 
nature to liim, after referring to the fact that the 
defeat of the Persians at Mycale in 479 b. c. was sim- 
ilarly known on the same day at Platasa. With the 
story of Castor and Pollux, he seems to class one 
about the victory of Paulus jEmilius at Pydna in 
586 n. c. over the Macedonians, and the knowledge 
of it in Rome. “ On the fourth day after Perseus 
was beaten at Pydna,” he says, “ as the people were 
at the equestrian games in Rome, a report was sud- 
denly spread in the first streets of the theatre that 
.Emilius had gained a great battle over Perseus, and 
overturned the kingdom of Macedon. The news was 
made public in a moment, the multitude clapped their 
hands and set up great acclamations, and it passed 
current that day in the city. Afterward, when it 
appeared that it had no good foundation, the story 
dropped for the present; but when a few (16) days 
afterward it was confirmed beyond dispute, they could 
not but wonder at the report which was its harbinger, 
and the fiction which turned truth.” 

Plutarch speaks of the incident as fabulous, and 
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shows his good judgment, but he thinks Ins nc\t ease 
IS less incredible 

“ All these stories,” he continues, “ arc confirmed 
by that wluch happened in our times For when 
Lucius Antonms rebelled ngamst Domitian, Rome 
was much alarmed, and expected ft bloody war in 
German}, but on n sudden and of their onn proper 
motion, the people raised a report, and spread it oiej; 
the citj, tlial Antonms was lanqinshed and slam, and 
that lus amij wa% cut in pieces, nnd not one roan 
escaped Such a run bad the nens and such was the 
credit gi\cn to it, that many of tlie magistrates 
offered sacrifice on the occasion But when the author 
of it was sought after, thej ncrc referred from one 
to another, all their inquiries acre eluded, and at last 
the news was lost in the immense crowd, as m a vast 
ocean Thus the report, appearing to haie no solid 
foundation, immcdiatel} vanished But ns Domitian 
was marching lus forces to chastise the rebels, mes 
sengers and letters met him on the road, which 
brought him an account of the victory Then they 
found it was won the same day the report was prop- 
agated, though the field of battle nns more than 
twenty thousand furlongs (2,600 miles) from Rome 
This IS a fact which no one can be unacquainted with ” 
The battle of Bannockburn has a stoijr connected 
with it which has the coloring of telepathy Robert 
^Tiite, m a history of the battle, takes the story from 
Hector Boecc, of Aberdeen, who relates that on the 
same day of the battle a knight *' in bright shining 
armor intimated to the inhabitants of Aberdeen how 
the Scottish army had gamed a great victory over 
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tlieir enemies of England. Soon afterward this war- 
rior, mounted on horsebach, was seen to pass over the 
Pentland Firth. He was believed by the people to be 
a Saint Magnus, Prince of Orkney, and thereon King 
Robert endowed the Church of Orkney with five 
pounds annually out of the customs of Aberdeen to 
purchase bread and wine and wax for the abbey.” 
<.One cannot but think that this is a Scottish version 
of the story of Castor and Pollux, and it certainly 
has that beautiful flavor of legend and imagination 
which so many stories of that and earlier ages have. 

Sir John Froissart tells a delightful story about 
the Count de Foix, in the fourteenth century, and 
which he obtained almost at first hand. The Count 
de Foix was the governor of Languedoc and Gascony, 
and Froissart owes his incident to a short residence 
with the count in his castle at Orthes. 

“ A fact I am about to relate,” says Froissart, 
“ will astonish my readers, if they consider and pay 
attention to it. It was told me in the castle of the 
Count de Foix at Orthes, and by the same person who 
had informed me of the battle of Aljuberota, and the 
event of that day. I will therefore narrate it; for, 
ever since the squire related it to me, I have much 
thought on it, and shall do so as long as I live. It 
is a fact, as the squire assured me, that the Count de 
Foix was informed, the day of the battle of Aljube- 
rota, of everything that had there happened, the same 
as I have related it, which surprised me exceedingly 
how this could pbssibly have been. 

“ The whole days of Sunday, Monday, and the fol- 
lowing Tuesday he was in liis castle of Orthes, and 
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made such ]>oor find melancholy mcah lhal noV one 
word could be dra«n from him ; nor would lie during 
that lime quit his chambers, nor spcih to knight or 
squire, howc>cr nearly they were related by bloo<l, 
unless he had sent for him; and it also hapiKned that 
he even sent for some to whom he never opined his 
lips during these three days. On the Tuc«day, m the 
evening, lie calletl his brother Arnold William, and* 
said to him in a low voice — * Our people have luid a 
desperate battle, which has vexed me very much, for 
it has happened to them just as I had fonlold it at 
their departure.* Arnold William, who was a whe 
man and a prudent knight, veil acquainted with the 
temper of liis brother, wos silent. The count, anx- 
ious to cheer up h^ courage, for he had too long 
nurtured in Ills breast this sad news, added: * lly 

, Sir Arnold, it is just as I Ime told jou, and 

\CT}' soon we shall have news of it. Never has the 
country of Beam sufTered so scverclv for these hun- 
dred years past, as it has now at this battle in Por- 
tugal.* Many knights and squires who were present 
and heard these words of the count were afraid to 
speak, hut commented within llicmsclvos on them. 

“Within ten days the truth was known from those 
who had been in the battle, and they first told the 
count and all who wished to hear tliem cverj thing 
relative to their disputes with the Castilians and the 
event of the battle at Aljubcrota. * Holy Mary,’ 
said I to the squire, *hovv was it possible for the 
count to know, or even guess at it, on tlio morrow 
after it happened? * * By my faith,* replied he, * lie 
knew it well enough as it appeared afterward.* ‘ Is 
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he a •wizard, then?’ said I, ‘or has he messengers 
tlmt ride on the •winds, for he must liavc some secret 
art.’ Upon tliis the squire began to laugh, and said, 

‘ In trutli, lie must have Icnown it bj necromancy. 
Wo in this country’, indeed, are ignorant how he man- 
ages, but we have our suspicions.’ ” 

Sir John Froissart asked to be told whnt these sus- 
picions were, and upon the promise of secrecy was 
told that Raymond, Lord of Carosse, was believed 
to be served bj”^ a familiar spirit, which kept him 
infoiTiied of all that was going on in the world, and 
that the Count do Foix, being an intimate friend of 
Raymond, received his knowledge through that me- 
dium. 

A typical ghost story follows, with banging of 
doors, thumping of windows, clatter of dishes, and 
other demoniacal behavior, supposed to be the pecul- 
iar virtue of spirits. The Lord of Carosse found it 
was a ghost, and it promised to serve him on certain 
conditions which he concealed. The information 
which the Count de Foix received from this source 
through his friend Raj’mond led him to exclaim: 
“ Lord of Carosse, nourish the love of your intelli- 
gencer: I wish I had such a messenger; he costs 
you nothing, and you are truly informed of every- 
thing in the world.” But Froissart finishes the story 
in a way to imply that the Count de Foix did not 
alwaj’^s depend upon communication with Raymond 
for his mysterious premonitions. For after the Lord . 
of Carosse died, the same power seemed to abide with 
the count, and suspicion remained to suppose that 
the count himself, by some necromantic art, simulated 
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ncr in wlitcii lu; Ium"('lf hvnrd llic tu'Vf, of th'- hnttle 
of 'J’urin, in v.-liirh I’ritu'c Fn';oH': tkfcnf.ctl Mnndial 
i\In.‘-sin and the Dut.c of fJrk-ans. Saint Siiiion v,vi5. 
an intini'ile per^otifd and political friend of the dtike, 
and .•’.'ly.s, as rpiolcd l>_v the Xtsti'Hi: 

“ I had }'nn(‘ to pas;; a month at Ferte (his 
c.'ilalo) anti continued to receive there ru*.'/; from Italy 
v'hich M. lo Due d'Orleans .'.cnl tno carefullv fitid 
in letter/; from liis ov.n hand, vdien he ditl not choo.ic 
what he had conuminicattd to me .shouhl p'i/*s through 
other/;. I was therefore fully inslructetl concerning 
his misforluner, v.hich iverc to l/e unlirijKiled, anti 
very vmausy, vhen u gentleman coming from the 
house of his brother at Ito'uen, very ne.ar my hou.'C, 
presented himself lo us — Miulnmc de Saint Simon 
and myself — us vc were walking in the park with 
some friends, and told us of the disaster of Turin, 
with exact details nhoul M. lo Due d’Orlcans, the 
IMarcclml de I\Inssin and all else, just as the king, 
not till three days later, learned by the couriers reho 
brouglit the news, and I four days Inter by my let- 
tons from the court and from Paris; without our ever 
being able to undenstnnd liow It was possible that 
this sad news could liave been brought witli such 
extreme, not lo sa}* incredible, swiftness, without this 
gentleman being willing to say nnv'thing nl)nnt it, 
except in the waj' of insisting strongly of the intel- 
ligence, and without our having seen him again, for 
he died verj' soon after.” 

Saint Simon had a better reputation than i\Iun- 
chauson, but we have to lament that his informant 
died so soon after deliver 3 ' of the news. Aside from 
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tlie TTcnkncss of tlie *ton for the tiicUiotls of tins 
ngc, jIs luimorou^ end roh<i it of Iwlf its Bcriou^nc^^, 
and irc can onl^ Ri\e it a cunouB antiqunnnn inlcr- 
esl a little more cnUcmj; Ilian Kgeiiil or mvtiiology. 
llul it IS an mstance of tlic many clones «lucli still 
oblnm currency in our own tunes nnil cliallcngc in- 
acslignlion, jiarlly because they an. belter accredited 
and parll\ because our Inca base to be jirotccJ^al 
against illusion 

It was, of course, the carelessness of human belief 
and observation that brought ancient stones into dis- 
creiht, and the more that inquiry tried to find some- 
thing substantial c'cn m mcKlern narrntiscs the more 
diflicult it was to bclicse anything that nc cannot sec, 
or feel, or hear oursches 'Ihc sterner demands of 
science dissohod almost cserythmg but the results of 
multiplied experiment into Kgend, and even pusliesl 
lU probe into the normal experiences of sense Rut 
sntli nil its critical spint and in spile of the legiti- 
macy of its sceptical method, an organizctl effort to 
test the accuracy and credibility of stones soincwlmt 
like those which I hasc quole<l from a remoter past 
has resulted in a collection of them that demands 
serious attention when their authors can be cross 
examined, and tins regardless of the significance or 
non significance that they may have 

2 Spontaneous Coincidences 

In selecting incidents illustrating spontaneous co- 
incidence I shall not pay any respect to the dignities 
of the phenomena, but select them with reference to 
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“ And I do not particul'irlj like this book,” responded 
the daughter She was reading an historical no\el, 
whose name she had forgotten, but goes on to saj 
“ I remember > ividlj that the passage I Ind just read 
purported to be one of the last scenes m the life of 
Mane Anlometle, and I remember distinctly that in 
tliat scene a tall man earned a coHln from a room m 
whicli Mane Antoinette and some attendant ladjfs 
were at the time standing I remember that in the 
story the tall man stood prominent in the foreground, 
and that my mind was strained under the part he 
took in that scene almost to the aerge of repugnance ” 
This being substantially wbot was told the fatlier, 
he replied tliat lie had just seen what his daughter 
had described 

Another recorded m the same publication lias four 
witnesses to its trutlifulncss and accuracy These 
Witnesses arc the man who had the Msion, his mother, 
his wife, and the lady to whom the seer wos talking 
at tlic time that his aision occurred, the wife not 
being present on the occasion, but able to confirm the 
story from the letter wnlten to her by her husband 

“I was sitting one esenmg, about 8 30 r m , m a 
large dining room At the table, facing me, with 
their backs to the door, were seated my mother, sister, 
and a fnend, Mrs W Suddenly I seemed to see 
my wife bustling in through the door of the back 
diningroom, winch was m Mew from my position 
She was m mauve dress I got up to meet her, 
though much astonished, as I believed her to be m 
Tenby As I rose, my mother said, ‘Who is that? ’ 
not (I thmk) seeing any one herself, but seeing that 
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Imcw Ihal Pobcrt vras itt * There \7as a night lamp 
in the room I sat up and listened, looking around 
the room, Viut there Tens no one except mj wife, sleep 
ing quictl} in bed I listened for some seconds, ex 
peeling to hear footsteps outside, but complete still- 
ness prc^ ailed, so I la^ down again, tlianking God 
that the voice which woke me was an hallucination 
I had hirdl} closed my eyes when I heard the some 
Aoice and words, upon which 1 woke Ladj Drummond 
Hay and told her what hid occurred, and I got up 
and went into my study, adjoining the bedroom, and 
noted it in my diary Next morning I related what 
had happened to mj daughter, sijing that, though 
I did not belies c m dreams, I felt anxious for tidings 
from Mogodor That part, as you will see, is about 
three hundred miles south of Tangier A few days 
after the incident a letter armed from mj daughter- 
m law, Sirs R Drummond Haj, telling us tliat mj 
son was seriously ill with tjphou! fc\cr and mention- 
ing the night during which ho had been delirious 
Much struck bj the coinadcncc that it was the same 
night I had heard her voice, I wrote to tell her what 
had happened She replied, the following post, that 
in her distress at seeing her husband so dangerously 
ill, and from being alone m a distant land, she had 
made use of the precise words which had startled me 
from sleep, and had repeated them As it may be 
of interest to you to receive a corroboration of wliat 
I have related, from the persons I have mentioned, 
who happen to be with me at this date, they also sign, 
to affirm the accuracj of all I have related ” 

The daughter m law also tells another interesting 
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ntitl !:i?iiilnrly rDuiridi'tiinl of r ov.n. It 

is loo If'ii/' !o ijtinlc. 'ill*' Olio r|Si<)loil v- of < o‘.!r, o n ro* 
inciili'nln! tlii.un notl mij'lil Im Ioii;; !o moilh'-r rhap'.or, 
l)llt il has roihun ftatiir*'. timl nd ll^ ts '■ ii'-ro, 

I sll.'ill <jUofc ilinlniifi- • fn*;!’. Ih" of 

tin' Living, hvo MiittiUf. {i-iMi’h'd l>y olsa-. i-’, o} fht; 
Saclitu for Pruchuud Hrfnirrh. 1 oh’-, rvc 

f/ir lilt- iii'illor fif « \ id- filial ? > 

ill llic st-ioolion of llujo, ood df.tHfi',' only r-ilh s/'/on- 
innoou-; phviiofmnn, lhntt;.di fhciv nn: «o;n*; qf!oln})!(; 
tU.'it live 11 comhiuulion of (ids nnd or.p tI;u-’ ulnl onin- 
t'idt.-iir(\s, 'J'lif fir-l in-dniu'c ii nll»-,icd by three ri.'-* 
.*:pechd)lo pfr.-oii-; and orriirnd in Enf,'!ntid. 

A Mr. Drnhe (viIImI on n rUr. Wd^uri, ivljo-iC fbingh- 
tor hiul ^onc to Indin on n slow M'.ilitqq vr---;i-l, nnd 
romnrhed llinl llii-i dnii/^dth-r h-iil nrrivi'd in Indio 
.sfifoly. Mr. M'ihon rojilird Ihal this v.'n*; iihnird, 
ns till' vessel was not due y*t for a fortnif'ljt, and 
ftsked Mr. Drake how he knew. Mr. Drake replied 
that ho had seen it. 'J'he pri po^leronsness of the 
statement only led to Mr. Drake's rliallenoc that he 
put the incident down on paper, wliich was done. In 
due time it was asccrlntncd from the daughter nnd 
others that the vessel had arrived nearly a fortnight 
earlier than was expected. 

Another lias the testimony of three persons to sup- 
port it, and involves tlic discovery of a misliap to 
a mother. 

“ On one occasion I was walking,” says the subject 
of the experience, “ in a country lane at A., the place 
where my parents resided. I was reading geometry 
ns I walked along, a subject little Hkcl3' to produce 
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fancies or morbid phenomena of any hind, uhcii, in 
a moment, I saw a bedroom known as tlic While Room 
in mj home, and upon Uie floor lay my mother, to all 
appearance dead. The vision must lia\e remained 
some minutes, during wlndimy real surroundings ap- 
peared to pale and die out; but ns the MSion faded, 
actual surroundings came back, at first dimly, and 
then clearly. # 

“ I could not doubt that what I had seen was real, 
so, instead of going home, I went nl once to the house 
of our medical man end found him at home. He 
at once set out with me for my home, on the way 
putting questions I could not answer, ns my mother 
was to all appearances well when I left home, 

I led the doctor straight to the White Room, 
where we found my mother actually l^mg as in mj 
Tision. This was true c\cn to minute details. She 
had been seized suddenly by an attack at the heart, 
and would soon haie breathed her last but for the 
doctor’s timely adicnt. I sliall get my father and 
mother to read this and sign it.” It was so signed. 

Mr. Kculcmans, who was a draughtsman on the 
Encyclopadia Britanmea, gi'cs an instance which is 
corroborated his wife. He has hod a number of 
similar experiences, some of them being coincident 
with tlie death of immediate relatives. But in this 
case he had the impression that his little boy had 
fallen out of bed and rolled upon the floor. He him- 
self was in London at the time, and his wife at the 
seaside. Inquiry of the wife showed that tlie child 
had fallen out of bed about the time that the impres- 
sion came to Mr. Kculcmans, 
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Professor Barrett puts on record a most interesting 
spontaneous coincidence. It ■n'as a letter published 
in tlic English Spectator and signed by the author, 
Mrs. Caroline Barber, with address. 

“ I had one day been spending the morning in 
shopping, and returned by train just in time to sit 
down with my children to our early family dinner. 
My youngest child — a sensitive, quick-witted little 
maiden of two 3 fears and six weeks old — was one of 
the circle. Dinner had just commenced, when I sud- 
denly recollected an incident in my^ morning’s experi- 
ence wliich I had intended to tell her, and I looked at 
the child with the full intention of sajdng, ‘ IMother 
saw a big, black dog in a shop, with curly hair,’ catch- 
ing her eyes in mine, as I paused an instant before 
speaking. Just then something called off my atten- 
tion, and the sentence was not uttered. What was my 
amazement, about two minutes afterward, to hear my 
little lady announce, ‘ Mother saw a big dog in a 
shop.’ I gasped. ‘Yes, I did!’ I answered; ‘but 
how did you know ? ’ ‘ With funny hair,’ she added, 
quite calmly, and ignoring my question. ‘ Wliat 
color was it, Evelyn ? ’ said one of her elder brothers. 
‘Was it black?’ She said, ‘Yes.’ 

“ Now it was simply impossible that she should have 
received any hint of the incident verbally. I had 
had no friend with me when I had seen the dog. All 
the children had been at home, in our house in the 
country, four miles from town; I had returned, as I 
said, just in time for the children’s dinner, and I had 
not even remembered the circumstance until the mo- 
ment when I fixed my eyes upon my little daughter’s.” 
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With one exception I ha^c carefully avoided the 
selection of incidents which represented a dream or 
death coincidence, because I did not wish to complicate 
the cases with any implication of a relation to de- 
ceased persons and unconscious mental conditions. I 
ha\c tried to limit the instances to the waking state, 
■with the exception mentioned The ndsnntnge of this 
is that we exclude the natural interpretation wlurii 
llic spiritualist might give to the phenomena, though 
dream coincidences might not superficially suggest 
that Slew But it 13 surpnsing to obsenc how many 
of the coincidences which I might have quotctl were 
connected with the dcatli of a friend or acquamtance 
about the time of the cxpcncnce suggesting the fact. 
I shall have to recur to this again, as it sufilccs for 
the present to have a set of wcU-nccredited coinci- 
dences which do not suggest the spiritistic interpre- 
tation and so iniohc us in less diiliculty than this 
larger theory The difiicultv, however, may be less 
only because of the inveterate prejudice against the 
possibility of surviving identity and consciousness. 
Let this be as it may, the mental attitude of men is 
more favorable to coincidences that do not imply the 
existence of a soul The prevalence of matcnahstic 
views makes many suppose that such coincidences may 
bo explicable by “ natural ” means, and others, no 
matter how striking, become incredible just because 
they apparently controtlict the mntonalistic theory. 
Hence it is well to have instances which do not invite 
any more objections than arc necessary, and such as 
I Ivive vC wirawrews ev/s’igtv, deim.'o/i 

some explanation, if nothing more than chance guess- 
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ing or similar agencies. The few instances given are 
certainly not enough to afford anything like proof 
for telepathy, and must be supplemented by a large 
number of experiments to make them more than curi- 
ous facts suggesting inquiry. These spontaneous 
coincidences are more numerous, but some of them 
are too long to quote, and most of them belong to 
the class of apparitions and dreams. Such as are 
quoted, however, suffice to indicate the occurrence of 
incidents which make experimental investigation im- 
perative to decide whether phenomena suggesting a 
telepathic explanation may be discoverable beyond 
merely spontaneous occurrences. To these I now 
turn. 

3. Experimental Phenomena 

Whatever it was that suggested telepathy as an 
explanation of certain phenomena, it was imperative 
that the hypothesis should be tested by experiment. 
This was undertaken, often by individuals moved, as 
it were, by the condition of public opinion and often 
by scientific men who were bent on critical methods. 
In the instances of coincidence associated with experi- 
ment, I shall quote first a lay case which has the 
attestation of a physician in good standing, and 
vouched for by the J owrnal above quoted. The lady 
whose testimony lie supports was one of his patients, 
and many of the coincidences concerned himself and 
his action, so that he can attest them. The lady kept 
a journal of her experiments and their coincidences'. 
Some of the instances were spontaneous, and one of 
these latter coincided with the death of a relative. 
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But I shall quote only those instances which were 
experimental Her physician sajs that her state- 
ments can be trusted 

“Jan 21st I willed icrj hard indeed that Jlr 
Duhe (phjsician) should come here before twelve 
o’clock, just to pro^e if I could bnng him He came 
just before the time 

“ Jan 24th This morning I was thinking of Mfa 
T B , and said how I should like her to come in , 
I wanted to speak to her This was 11 30 a m , and 
in the afternoon she came, and I told her I was think- 
ing of her in the morning, and she said she made up 
her mmd to come while she was cleaning her kitchen 
in the morning after 11 a u 

“ Jan 26th I am feeling 3Ir Duke will call He 
did, before E had dntshed dusting the room I knew 
he would To night a rap came at the front door 
I felt it was a poor woman named M , and I told 
Mr S (husband) it was, and I would not see her, 
and it was her I had no reason for thinking it was 
her, only I felt it 

“ Jan Slst I felt Mr Duke would come this 
morning, but he did not 

“Feb Ist Mr Duke came I knew he was com 
mg quite well, and humed E to get my room done 
He said he wanted to come yesterday (Jan Slst), 
but was too busj , he could not bnng it in 

"Feb 4lh I was again talking about the B ’s 
in C street, and they came in to see mo 

“ Feb 5th Mrs Ph is not so well again I shall 
hear from her to morrow 

" Feb 6th I have this morning received my note 
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from I\Irs. Pli. I fed Mr. Duke will come this morn- 
ing. Twelve o’clock, he Ims just gone.” 

Tlie record wns kept for nhout a year, and in all 
numbers about 160 such coincidences. Any one of 
them might bo explicable bj- chance, but, without 
essaying to urge dogmaticalh- any other interpreta- 
tion, I think most people would agree that they ap- 
jxu'cntly exclude chance very cfTcctivcl^*. Indeed, 
many would prefer to believe lying to maintaining 
chance, and to the extent to which they would try 
to discredit the phenomena in this way they would 
admit that chance coincidence did not exjdain them. 

As experiments, however, they arc too closclj- asso- 
ciated with spontaneous incidents to give them any 
but a suggestive force. A more striking set of ex- 
periments were b}' a man whom the chief men in the 
Socict3'’s Committee considered not onl}- truslwortln*, 
but also a careful experimenter, I refer to the case 
of Rev. P. H. Newnham and his wife. 

Sir. and Mrs. Newnham experimented with the 
planchette, Mrs. Newnham sat with this instrument 
to write out the answers to questions sent to her, in 
most instances, telcpathicall^' from I\Ir. Newnham. 
Mr. Newnham simpl3’^ thought of the question he 
wanted answered, and Mrs. Newnham, not knowing 
what the questions were, wrote the answers automat- 
icall3^ I give the record made on the occasion, the 
questions and answers being as explained. AU ques- 
tions in what I quote were telepathicall3' sent. 

“February 18 th. Q. Wlio are 3-011 that writes, 
and has told all that you know.^ A. Wife, 
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“ Q But docs no one tell info wliat to write? If 
60 , wlio^ A Spirit 

“ Q AVliosc spinl? A Wife’s brain 
“ Q But how docs wife’s brnm l,now piasonic] 
secrets’ A Wife’s spint unconsciously guides 
“ Q But how docs wife’s spirit know things it 
JuLS never been told? A No external influence 
“ Q But by what tn^emoZ influence docs it knsw 
[Masonic] secrets? A You cannot know 
“JIarch 15th Q Who then makes impressions on 
her? A Many strange things 

Q l\’hal sort of strange tilings? A Tlungs 
beyond your knowledge 

“ Q Do, then, tlnngs beyond out knowledge make 
impressions upon wife? A Influences winch no man 
understands or knows 

“ Q Arc these influences which we cannot under 
stand external to wife? A External — invisible 
“ Q Docs a spirit, or do spirits, exercise those 
influences? A No, never (written very large and 
emphatically) 

“ Q Then from whom, or from whence, do the 
external influences come? A Yes, you will never 
know 

“ Q ’ttTiat do you mean by writing * 3 cs ’ in the 
last answer? A Tliat I really meant nev or 

“ March 19th Q By what means are [Masonic] 
secrets convejed to wife’s brain? A What you call 
mesmeric influence 

“Q Wliat do you mean by ‘what you call*’ 
\tTiat do you call it A Electro-biology 

" Q By whom, or by what, is the electro biologic 
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force set in motion? A. I told you you could not 
know more than you did. 

‘‘ Q. Can wife answer a question the reply to which 
I do not know ? A. Why do you try to make me say 
what I won’t? 

“ Q. Simply because I desire knowledge. Why 
will not you tell? A. Wife could tell if some one else, 
wcth a very strong will, in the room knew. 

‘ March 26th. Q. Why are you not always influ- 
enced by what I tloink? A. Wife knows sometimes 
what you think. 

Q. How does wife know it? A. When her brain 
is excited and has not been tried before. 

Q. By what means are my thoughts conveyed to 
her bi'ain? A. Electro-biology. 

Q. What is electro-biology? A. No one knows. 

“ Q. But do not you know? A. No. Wife does 
not know. 

Q. What makes you always call her wife? A. 
You always think of wife. 

“Q. But I never call her wife. Why do you? 
A. I am nothing without wife. 

Q. That is no answer. Why do you call her so? 
A. Because she is all a wife,” 

Tim number of perfectly clear coincidences in this 
series is remarkable and those which are not clear are 
relevant, and if they do not exactly answer the tele- 
pathically put question, they make an impressive case 
for the general appreciation of the question, though 
the answers may be enigmatic. But the sustained 
conversation earned on in this telepathic manner, with 
its pertinent responses even when not verifiable, Intel- 
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bgcnt, OT true, is a tnosl inlcTcsliug senes of com- 
cidcnccs, howcicr wc explain them 

Prom a long report bj Professor Pnrrelt, of Dub- 
lin, I select the follonmg three incidents wluch repre- 
sent experiments made to exclude muscle reading 
“ 1 Miss B , sealed at a table, witli her ejes ban- 
daged, and a pencil in her hand I stood heTxtnd her; 
no word was spohen I tooh mj spectacles and hold 
them in m} hand , she wrote * Spectacles * , then my 
dog whistle, after this a key, then a pencil, all 
these she wrote down corrcetlj 

“ 2 The same 3oung lady, M B , seated at a table 
with her eyes bandaged, pencil m hand Her uncle, 
standing about twelve feel distant, asked, ‘ 
word am I tlunking of? M B wrote ‘Homo* Tins 
was correct 

" M3 daughter, who had recently relumed from 
a Tisit to her brother at his vicarage, asked M B 
(who was again seated with eyes bandaged, and pencil 
in hand), ‘ ^Vho preached at m3 brothcr*s church last 
Sunday evening? the answer to the question being 
known to my daughter ordy M B wrote the first six 
letters of the name, yiz , * Weslmo-— * and then said, 
* I feel no more influence * My daughter said, ‘ Lean 
your head against me’ M B did so, and then wrote 
the rest of the name, making it quite right — * West- 
more ’ ’* 

Mr Edmund Gumey and Mr Ercdcnc W H 
Myers tried some interesting experiments with a sub- 
ject m which the agent held the hand of the percip 
lent This condition, nflnfi'ts «if the general objection 
from muscle reading, conscious or unconscious, 
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though it be liard to explain the successes and 
partial failures by this theory. They were assured 
that there "(vas no dishonesty in fact, though the con- 
ditions permitted triclcerj^ of some kind, and the facts 
are not given as conclusive proof. The first experi- 
ments consisted of vords or names thought of by 
the agent and trials by the percipient to obtain them 
telepathically. The following are the records, and 
the most interesting part of them is the half successes. 


WITH COXTACT 


Name chosen 
Barnard. 

Bellairs. 

Johnson. 

Regent Street. 
Queen Anne. 
TVissenschaft. 


Anstcer 
Harland, Barnard. 
Ilxunphreys, Ben Nevis, Be- 
naris. 

Jobson, Johnson. 

Eembrant Steeth, Regent St. 
Queechy, Queen. 

Wissie, Wissenaft. 


WITHOUT COXTACT 

Name Chosen Ansioer 

Hobhouse. Hunter. 

Black. Drake, Blake. 


The agent was ignorant of German and had to 
mentally represent the word Wissenschaft. 

The best type of experiment for testing telepathy 
is the drawing of diagrams or figures, and these 
should be of that character which will exclude guess- 
ing altogether. The simple geometrical figure wiU 
permit of many successful guesses, and hence either 
unlikely figures should be selected or the likely figures 
must have associated characteristics which are not 
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faraibarlj* connected wiUi llicm Here is n record of 
some cspcnmcnls 

A triangle was drawn, base downwards, and cross 
lines witlun it From the apes extending upwards 
was a straight line The description gi\cn the 
percipient was “ A triangle, with apex do m cards, 
and some loose lines ” 

The next figure was a tnnnglc, base downwards, 
straight line extending upwards from apex, ami a 
circle With the circumference passing through the 
comers of the triangle In other words, it was the 
same figure ns before with the addition of the circle 
as indicated The description b^ the percipient was 
“ Tnanglc in a circle, and straight line pointing 
dovnxardt ” 

Noticing that the percipient saw tlie figures upside 
down instead of ns drawn, tlie} drew a human head 
upside down, with a pipe m llic mouth, and two 
straight lines drawn upward and n line across their 
top Tlic percipient’s description of this was “ I 
see a sort of circle , a slrcah, with a lump at the top , 
an *Aunl Sally* sort of thing” The head of the 
figure was quite round and lumpy Again ho seemed 
to see the figure imcrlcd 

There were several other experiments imobing 
more complicated figures which arc more difficult to 
describe, and to gne a dear idea of whidi would 
require a reproduction of the drawings The success 
in them was of the some kind 

There are interesting summaries of the earber 
experiments by Mr Gumcj and "Mr Jlycrs, Pro- 
fessor Earreff, and Frorcssor and ^frs S'ldgwicic 
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In Professor Barrett’s, of tliirty-three objects clioscn 
to think of, bventj'-five were guessed rightly;, of 
thirty-five names, twent 3 f-six were guessed rightly, 
and of seven cards clioscn, seven were guessed rightly. 
In aU, seventj’^-fii’c experiments resulted in fiftj'-eight 
correct hits. This is more than seventy-seven per cent, 
correct answers, which is certainly a ver}- liigh per- 
centage, especially considering that the chances of 
success were very slight. In cards they were one to 
seven, but in names and objects they were almost 
indeterminate. 

In Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick’s experiments the 
results were: Twenty-three trials, with six answers 
right the first time and six the second guess. Count- 
ing only the correct answers for the first guess, tlie 
percentage was one in three and three-fourths or 
twenty-six per cent, against one chance in fifty-two, 
or about two per cent., as cards were used. Pro- 
fessor Balfour Stewart reports a table much better 
than this. He experimented with numbers between 
ten and one hundred, with objects, and names, as well 
as cards. 


Things 

chosen 

No. of 
trials. 

1 No. right on | 

If first guess 
only counted 

Chances 


Cards 

30 

I 10 1 

9 

1 right in 3J^ 

1 in 52 

Nos. 10-100 

20 


3 

1 right in 4 

lin90 

Objects 

21 


1 

1 right in 3 

1 in 40 

Names 

8 

1 


3 

1 right in 2 

Indefinite 

Totals 

85 

1 26 

16 




To remove the objections which might be based 
very naturally upon fraud and suggestion in certain 
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conditions, the Commillcc mndc expenments in srluch 
tlic selected objects were known onlj to one or more 
of the Commiltcc itself, nnd llic results si ere sum- 
mnnzc<l in the following stntistics, the things chosen 
being %anousl3 cnnls, numbers, nnd words There 
were 497 trials made Of these, nmetj- fi^e were cor- 
rect on the first guess nnd fortj fisc on the second, 
with file for tlic Unrd guess The chances for suc- 
cess were cstiinnled ns one in forty tlirec, while tlie 
actual success was one in CVi, or two per cent for 
the chances and nineteen per cent for successes 

I shall choose an instance m which it will be in- 
structne to reproduce the figures chosen for transmis- 
sion They arc especially striking, and represent ex- 
periments performed bj Mr Malcolm Guthne with a 
friend, and apparently it was impossible to question 
their integntj without inroUing that of Mr Guthrie 
himself "Mr Guthne was a careful inicstigator, and 
desenbes the experiments as follows, of which the 
reproductions will giic a clear account 

" The onginals of the following diagrams were 
for the most part drawn in another room from that 
in mIucIi the ‘ subject ’ was placed The few executed 
in the same room were drawn while the * subject ’ was 
bbndfolded, at a distance from her, and in such a 
way that the process would have been wliolly invis- 
ible to her or any one else, e\cn had an attempt been 
made to obscnc it During the process of trans- 
ference, the * agent * looked steadily and in perfect 
silence at the original drawing, which was placed 
upon an intervening wooden stand, the * subject* 
sitting opposite to him, and behind the stand, blind- 
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folded and quite still. Tlic * agent * censed looVmg 
nt Ujc d^n^^ng, nnd the blindfolding wns rcmo\e<l, 
only wlien the ‘subject* profcssctl herself rcwly to 
mnie the reproduction, uliich happened usuallj in 
times ^nr3^ng from half n minute to two or three 
minutes. Her position rendered it absolutely impos- 
sible that she should glimpse at the original She 
could not ba^e done so, in fact, without rising fram 
her scat and advancing her head scscral feet, and 
as she was almost m the same line of sight ns the 
drawing, nnd so almost m the centre of the ‘ agent’s * 
field of obsersnlion, the slightest approach to such 
a ino\cmcnt must liMc been instantly detected. The 
reproductions were in perfect silence, nnd without the 
‘ogent* esen following the actual process with the 
eyes, though lie was of course able to heep the ‘ sub- 
ject’ under the closest obscr\ation 

“ In the case of all the diagrams, except those 
numbered 7 nnd 8, the ‘agent’ and the ‘subject* 
were the only two persons m the room dunng the 
experiment. In the case of numbers 7 and 8, the 
‘agent’ and ‘subject* were sitting quite apart in 
a comer of the room, while Mr Guthne nnd Miss E. 
were talking in another part of it. Numbers 1 - C 
arc especially interesting, as being the complete nnd 
consccutnc series of a single sitting” 

It appears that no doubt of the honesty of the 
“ agent ” and ” subject ” in tins case exists, but out- 
siders would require that experiments be performed 
esen in a more careful manner than this. But aside 
from a critical riew of the phenomena, which it is 
not my purpose here to gise, the coincidences hase 
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a claim to in\cstjgation that settle such an issue 
as lliej suggest. In later cxpcnmcnls these consul 
erations were taken into account Ihc inaccuracies 
m the reproductions act decidedly m fa\or of the 
integrity of the experiments, but in deference to 
caution and possible doubts better conditions arc 
necessary 

Some aery pretty experiments were performed ^y 
Professor Balfour Stewart, and among them were 
instances of drawings with roprodiiclions quite ns 
accurate ns an^ that Ime been illustrated It is im 
possible to Bummanze Ibcm here further than to saj 
tlial the reproductions show some interesting defects 
which ha\c been regarded as the best part of the cn 
donee for a causal nexus between wbat the agent 
thought or drew and what the percipient reproduced 
For instance in one case. Professor Stewart thought 
of the small letter r, and it appeared to the percipient 
as a capital H, the result being something like an 
IwHucination 

Expenments of this sort continued during the first 
clescn ^cars of the Society’s work, and extended re 
ports of them were made Critics and sceptics must 
go to its Proceedings for the measure of their aaluc, 
and not treat the examples here as scientific proof of 
telepathy I can only illustrate the type of phenom 
cna which Kj claim to tlmt interpretation, and such 
as have reason to beheve the trustworthiness of the 
exponmenters and their conditions will be impressed 
with such as I ha\e quoted But I shall refer to two 
more experiments of an extensive character which 
have some interest The first of these is by Mrs 
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Sidgmck and Miss Abce Johnson in cooperation with 
Professor Sidgwick and Mr G A Smith in connec 
tion with picked subjects, and the second set is by 
Mr Myers and Drs Gibert and Pierr6 Janet in tele- 
pathic hypnotism 

I shall abbreviate the account of 108 experiments 
by simply naming a few of the objects thought of 
and the answers given by the percipient “ 


AOElfT 

A 1 ttle boy with a ball 
A kitteu m a jar 
Noah a ark and animals 
Christy minstrel and a banjo 

‘ * {coirf ) 

Sailing boat on the sea 

‘ ‘ (cent ) 


pebcipie*it 

A iiUte boy witb a ball 
A cat sitt ng down 
A fly or bee 

Something long or round— a 
cas® tKiau 

A man a band a block hand 
Black man witb gnitar 
A sailing boat 


The result for the 108 experiments was divided 
into two classes, those when the percipient was in 
another room than the agent and those when he was 
in the same room as the agent In the tabular sum 
maiy eighteen of the experiments are counted as two 
for each one, because there were two percipients try 
ing to get the same message But of the class when 
the percipient and agent were not in the same room 
there were fifty five tnals and only two successes, 
forty four errors, and nine oi which no impression 
came When the agent and percipient were in the 
same room there were seventy one trials and thirtj 
one successes, twenty seven errors, and thirteen with 
out any impression This makes more than forty three 
per cent of correct guesses, which is a very striking 
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result when we consider the nature of the objects 
chosen and the chances against casual coincidence. 
It is no less interesting to remark the failure as 
affected by distance and separation. There ought to 
be more experiments of this type. 

The next most interesting series in this same set 
consisted of attempts to produce anesthesia in a 
finger of the hand of the percipient by telepathic 
suggestion. I first give the description of the con- 
ditions under which the experiments were performed. 

“ The subject, who was always in a normal con- 
dition at the time of the experiments, sat with his 
hands passed tlirough holes in a screen extended suf- 
ficiently above and on each side of liim to prevent his 
seeing the operator or Iiis own hands. The hands were 
spread out on a table, and the finger to be operated 
on was silently indicated to Mr. Smith beliind the 
screen by one of ourselves, either by signs or in writ- 
ing. Mr. Smith generally said notliing while an 
experiment was going on, and he remained behind the 
screen until the testing was finished. The subject was 
frequently engaged by one of us in conversation on 
topics outside the matter in hand during the process 
of making the finger insensitive, but sometimes we 
encouraged him to attend to his own sensations with 
results which will be described below. When we 
believed the insensitiveness to have been produced, 
we ascertained, without moving the screen, which fin- 
ger it was in by touching the fingers with the point 
of a pencil or some other convenient instrument, tak- 
ing care to attack them in varying orders, sometimes 
beginning with the selected finger and sometimes tak- 
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mg it later m the senes, so that no indication as to 
■which finger we ej^pected to find affected might he 
given by the order of tesbng Occasionally the test 
mg was done by one of us who was ignorant of winch 
finger had been selected Rigidity ivas ascertained 
by telling the subject to close his hands, when the 
affected finger remamed extended We often trtfd 
this before testing for inscnsilueness, because it Was 
free from the objection that m testing we might pos- 
sibly ourselves indicate the finger ** 

There were 107 tnals at the production of an$s- 
thesia by telepathy in a selected finger, the finger 
selected varymg as required There was, of course, 
one chance out of ten each time that the finger would 
be guessed, if it were a mere question of telepathy 
or getting nhat the agent was thinking about But 
here the additional circumstance that anesthesia was 
to be produced makes the matter more difficult and 
interesting But of the 107 trials sistj three or 
nearly fifty nine per cent were successes, four or 
more than four per cent were partial successes, and 
forty or more than forty-six per cent instances were 
failures The chances against success were enormous 
when the whole number is taken into account 

The next set of expenroents are certainly most 
remarkable, and were performed by Dr Pierre Janet 
and M Gibert under the observation of Jlr Mjers, 
who was merely an observer and of only a part of the 
experiments They are cases of telepathically in- 
duced hypnosis, and the description of them explains 
the conditions and rwults I. give a few examples 
and then shall suminanze the whole set I give 
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Janet’s account, -which is translated in Proceedings of 
the Society for Psychical Research. 

“ Sleep usually induced by holding her hand. She 
is then only responsive to the operator. He alone 
can make contractures disappear, etc. Gaze from 
operatoi^s unnecessary. Slight pressure of 

thumb suffices; but no pi-essure (except severe pres- 
sure on thumb) is efficacious without mental concen- 
tration — operator’s will to put her to sleep. This 
influence of the operator’s thought, extraordinary as 
it may seem, is here quite preponderant; so much 
so that it can take the place of all other influences. 
Will without touch induces sleep. Taking precau- 
tions to avoid suggestion, it is found that (1) 
iM. Janet, while sitting near her, sends her to sleep, 
when, and only when, he wills it ; (2) M. Gibert from 
adjoining room sends her to sleep, IM. Janet remain- 
ing near her, but not willing; there is evidence that 
the sleep is of M. Giberfs induction, for she is in 
rapport with liim only; whereas had sleep come from 
suggestion of operator’s proximity, the suggestion 
would probably have been derived from M. Janet's 
close presence. Nevertheless, she did not know that 
Dr. Gibert was in the house. 

“ Oct. 3, 1885, Ml. Gibert tries to put her to sleep 
from distance of half a mile; M. Janet finds her 
awake ; puts her to sleep ; she says, ‘ I know very 
well that M. Gibert tried to put me to sleep, but when 
I felt him I looked for some water, and put my hands 
in cold water. I don’t want people to put me to 
sleep in that way ; it puts me out, and makes me look 
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silly * She had, in fad, held her hands in \ralcr al 
Uie lime when M Gibcrl willed her to sleep 

“Oct 9th JI Gibcrl succccils m similar attempt, 
she says m trance, * ^liy does AI Gibcrt put me to 
sleep from Ins house? I had not time to put m} liands 
m mj basin * That the sleep was of M Gibert’s 
induction was shown b^ M Janet’s inability to wake 
her Gibeii liad to be sent for * 

“ Oct 14lJi Dr Gibcit again succeeded in indue 
ing the trance from a distance of two-thirds of a 
mile, at an hour suggested by a third person, and 
not known to hi Janet, who watched the trance 
“On Oct 8th M Gibert pressed his forehead to 
hers and gase a mental order (I omit details, pre- 
cautions, etc ) to offer a glass of water at 11 30 v sr 
nest da) to each person present At t)ic hour os 
signed she showed great aptation, took a glass, came 
up from the kitchen, and asked if she had been sum- 
moned, came and went often between taton and 
kitchen, was put to sleep from a distance by JI Gi- 
bert, said, ‘I had to come, why will tliey make me 
carry glasses? I had to say sometlung when I came 
in ’ ” 

Mr Jfyers then quotes from his own experiments, 
extending oicr four days, and of which M Gibert, 
M Marilher, and M Ochorowicz were mtnesses 
On Apnl 22d, after scicrnl other experiments, 
“ Gibert made a mentol suggestion, by pressing 
his forehead against hers without gesture or speech 
The suggestion (proposed by me) was that at 11 
A M on the morrow she should look at a photograph 
album in the salon of the FasiIIon She habitually sal 
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in Iho kitclicn or in her own bedroom and sewed, 
so this was an unlikely occupation for a moniing 
hour. 

On April Sod, ]\E\r. IMarilliei* and Ochorowicz 
to the Pavilion before eleven and ensconced them- 
selves in a room opposite the salon. At eleven 
^hidame B. entered the salon and wandered about 
v,-ilh an anxious, preoccupied air. Professor Janet, 
Doctor IMyci-s, and I entered the Pavilion at 11.10 
and found her obviously entranced; eyes open, but 
fixed, anxious, wandering. 

“ She continued thus till 11.05, remained in 
a room where she could not see us, though, by look- 
ing through iho partially opened door, we could see 
H-i. At 11.05 kIjc hegan to handle some photo- 
allninis on the table of the salon, and at 
.• T.ns seated on the sofa fixedly looking at one 
of Ihc-e albiuns, open on her lap, and rapidly sinking 
in o r, uigic sle<p. As soon ns the talkative jihase 
of her slmuher came round, she said, ‘ i\I. Gibcrl m’a 
• ouiinuitM'. parro cju il m’a rccominandee — il nfa 
lad trembler.’” 

ih(' n ailt. are summarized in a table and it rep- 
n-^uds iv..nty-fiye experiments in all, of which nine- 
^ n or sc\( Ui^-'ix per cent, were successes, and six or 
.y-nty.four per c-rd. uere failure;. The complexity 
* nt-. deprives the critic of oh- 

.! «‘.on f.o.o ajul apparently the jihenonurm 

b'* <'hi!m- for a tt-l'p-dln'e hypothesi: e.s 

, \ “’.dd vj !i. uad flu* , 'dhorifie': v.ho report 

■* fpi' tioufd by nnv but the mod 

‘ i'"'*' • 1 h'Te i, combination of telepathic 
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suggestion and tdepaHue transmission of thought in 
Uic eases 

3Iy own experiments in phenomena bearing upon 
the problem of telepathy lia^e been \crj meagre I 
have tned it often enough, but succeeded in obtain' 
ing suggestive results but Uircc limes I shall not 
detail these, they are not so good os tliosc I haic 
quoted I mention them ns representing a personal 
acquaintance witli coincidental phenomena rclciant to 
the issue, but not suUicicnt m interest to quote them 
I need further opportunities ond time to imestigate 
tlie matter 

Wlicn it comes to explaining such coincidences as 
have been indicated in considerable variety here and 
m much greater variety and complexity in the Soci 
cty’s Proceedings, telepathy is the term adopted to 
describe thorn I repeat here that this term docs 
not profess to impl> any knowledge or belief as to 
the process mvoKcd, but onlj that the phenomena 
liavc to be given a classification which involves two 
apparently proved facts (1) Tliat the phenomena 
are not due to chance, and (2) that they have some 
causal connection, either directly or indirectly, be- 
tween living minds, and arc not traceable to the ordi- 
narily known sense impressions I give no other 
meaning to the term I linvc no conception of how 
the connection is effected, but I think that the coin- 
cidences are not due to chance and that seems to me 
proved beyond all question The popular notion of 

thought waves,” “brain waves,” “thought vibra- 
tions,” “ elcctncity,” and various allied explanations 
of the “ transmission ** I wholly repudiate, not as 
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necessaril}" false, but as without any evidence what- 
ever. Those who have jumped to such conclusions 
for defining telepathy have prevented the scientific 
man from considering the facts that undoubtedly dis- 
lodge the theory of chance. The supposition that 
everything is due to vibrations is one that is borrowed 
from many speculations in physical science, where the 
supposition is frankly recognized as h3rpothetical and 
not as a proved fact. But there is even a reaction 
there now against this universal solvent by wave 
motions, even though it is an important factor in all 
explanations. But however useful undulatory 
theories may be in the study of physical phenomena 
they have not yet found any rational place in mental 
phenomena. Let me urge, however, that I do not 
deny their presence or their possible explanation of 
all mental phenomena, normal and supernormal, but 
I deny that there is one iota of scientific eA'idence thaV 
they either characterize thought or explain it. When 
it is proved that vibrations constitute the nature of 
nolmal consciousness, we can take up the question of 
its modification and application to the supernormal. 
But we cannot apply it scientifically under any other 
conditions. Even if we could apply it, I do not see 
that it helps us in the explanation of certain aspects 
of the phenomena. It is easy to talk about vibrations 
in the ti’ansmission of thought when we think of the 
speculative analogies in telegraphic and telephonic 
messages, but the moment that we inquire critically 
into the matter the problem becomes perplexing. 
Suffice it to say that I refuse at present to have any 
conception of what the process is in what is called 
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telepathy I do not know how it is effected, whether 
by vibrations of the ether between two minds, 
nhetlier it is by some physical vibrations non ethereal, 
whether it is by some transcendental agency of an 
intelligent sort, or whether it is by some new kind 
of relation not expressible in terms of motion at all 
I lea^e all these to the imagination I confess entire 
Ignorance in regard to the modus operandi of fhe 
phenomenon It would be very desirable to know 
something about this, but I know nothing about it, 
and I doubt if any one else knows All that I should 
maintain is that there is some cause other than 
chance for the explanation of such coincidences, and 
as they are of a type not found m normal experience, 
which depends upon gross sensory perception, we 
cannot do better than to classify them outside these 
experiences by the term telepathy, and insist that it 
shall define an exceptional causal nexus between two 
minds in the impressions they haie 

Tliose who rely upon a theory of vibrations, waves, 
and analogies of electricity in the telegraph and 
telephone for making telepathy intelhgible, or ex 
plaining it in terms of motion, do not seem to have 
the shghtest conception of the difficulties invohed 
in their companson, or of the scientific man’s per- 
plexity in connection with such a theory We con 
ceive m our common view that messages are sent over 
the telegraph wire or through the telephone, when 
m fact notlung of the kind occurs To put it broadly, 
nothing but a mechanical phenomenon takes place 
m these processes and we interpret it, after havmg 
made a pnor agreement in regard to what certain 
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pliysirnl cvcnif! .•^linll inmn. All tlmt flu; fclog^raph 
(Iocs is lo trau'-tnit tirfuin vibralinn-, nnd hj a 
process of previously nrrnu/'od interrupf ions in this 
tninsmiiision ^ve can use ccrlnin pliy^icul clfecis ns 
signs of certain IcUcrs nr uord--, and uc Uicn in- 
terpret these sipis ncconiingly. No nieisnges are 
transmitted in any j)sycliological sense. None hut an 
avtificial connection exists heUvecn tiu‘ nu'ssagc and 
the mode of transmitting iL IVilhojit this artificial 
arrangement no thought could (!Vt r I)*' transmitted 
b}' the telegraph- wire. 'I’he telephone appears to be 
somo^vhat din’cretit. We obtain the voice in that 
instance, and the jilienomena appear to he exactly 
like that of ordinary vocal communication between 
men. But here we have the same conditions that ob- 
tain in ordinary conversation, wlicrc we forget that 
the same general artificml arrangement has to be 
made in order to clTect an exchange of ideas. In 
ordinary nnd normal inodes of “transmitting” our 
ideas nnd thoughts we do not “ communicate,” ns 
that word is understood in mechanical terms, but we 
interpret agreed signs. In our normal life our 
minds are as completely isolated from the “ communi- 
cation ” of thougliLs ns two people arc isolated wlicn 
no telogi-aph-Iino connects them. We have to fix upon 
certain signs or sounds ns indicating certain ideas, 
nnd tlion infer tliat these ideas are present when those 
signs occur. Our limitations in “ communication ” 
with each other are quite apparent, when wo tliink 
about them, in the meeting of strangers who do not 
have the same language. They cannot exchange 
ideas at all, except by contriving some suitable syni- 
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bols as arbitrary signs of the ideas to be indicated 
All the \ibrations in the world would not help them 
They may talk all thej please or they may produce 
all the physical phenomena they hke, and yet no con 
ception of the one would be mtelhgible to the other 
without the previous acceptance of a code or set of 
symbols related, but not identical, with the thoughts 
to be ** communicated ’* In other words we do ;jot 
“ communicate ” ideas in normal hfe, but we interpret 
signs The vibrations of sound are not the communi 
cation of thoughts, but they are only physical events 
which we use as we use the Morse symbols in the tele- 
graph All that the telephone does is to reproduce 
the sounds that are produced by the voice, and we 
interpret sounds in this as we interpret the Morse 
symbols 

The consequence is that vibrations are not the trans 
mission of thoughts but the means by which we can 
infer the presence of certain ideas when we have 
previously agreed to indicate by these symbols what 
thoughts we ha\e We do not make telepathy 
intelligible by supposing thought waves, as we 
do not make the normal interpretation of “ communi 
cation ” mtelhgible by them It is precisely the 
absence of all such analogies between normal “ com- 
munication ” and telepathic ** transmission ** that 
makes the latter so inexphcable It is not the vibra 
tions m the physical world that transmit thought, 
and we hai e no reason to beheve that any such media 
can “ transmit ” it in the telepathic phenomena The 
term is but a name for a supernormal fact not yet 
made intelligible, and we ha've only to examine care 
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fuUy the real nature of telegraphic and telephonic, as 
well as ordinary “ communication ” of thoughts, to 
see that an appeal to vibrations does not help us to 
solve the difficulty. It only increases the perplexities 
already existing. 

I cannot enter here into any elaborate definition of 
what explanation is in things general, as that would 
r(Sj[uire a chapter. But I shall briefly state that we 
understand tilings better when we find the familiar 
experiences with which they are associated. If we 
find certain phenomena constantly occurring in con- 
nection with certain others, we are satisfied that they 
are somehow necessarily connected. But if they are 
isolated and unfamiliar we feel puzzled by them. 
Now it is the isolated character of phenomena claim- 
ing to be telepathic that puzzles the scientific and 
explanatory mind. Telepathy is such an unheard 
of fact, so removed from all the known methods of 
communication between mind and mind, that we do 
not easily find the facts that make it intelligible, and 
wanting clear intelligibility for the understanding, 
it is either questioned as a fact or classified as un- 
known. I fully sympathize with this attitude of 
mind, even when I do not agree that it treats the 
phenomena rightly. For it is unquestionably correct 
in asking for some means to bridge the enormous 
chasm that exists between normal and supernormal 
phenomena, as it appears to our first reflections. 
Until it find some means of connecting telepathy with 
what is familiar, even though it be through more or 
less infrequent facts known to abnormal psychology? 
the term can stand for nothing but the fact of » 
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mysterious cnusal nexus nTraiting further djsco\cry 
and elucidation Spontaneous coincidences sliois that 
it IS a icry sporadic phenomenon in our ordinary 
experience, and cxpcnracnl shons that it is only less 
rare than the spontaneous But in both we find a 
most mtcrcslmg circumstance, name!} , tliat it is often 
associated with certain peculiar actions of the mind 
that he on the border line of the abnormal If, tli?n, 
we can find its phenomena taking on characteristics 
of subconscious and abnormal mental facts, we may 
ascertain some clue to its explanation In%cstigalion 
and experiment along those lines which will ascertain 
the associations of the phenomena will reduce the 
perplexities in them I shall recur to tlus m the 
conclusion and after I hare discussed other types of 
coincidental phenomena 

AH that we arc called upon to remark about telep- 
athy in the present state of knowledge regarding it 
IS that it reveals a vast undiscoicrcd field of agencies 
which our ordinary experience does not suspect 
What is called hyperesthesia js a hint of it This 
is a technical term for acute sensibility, and recent 
iniestigations have shown that remarkable instances 
of this acute sensibility exist, and in hypnosis it has 
been discoi cred that wliat there often passes for anxs 
thesia, or the complete absence of sensibility, is accom 
panied by ^cry acute subliminal sensibility These 
facts suggest a waj to begin bridging the chasm 
between normal and supernormal experience Hyper 
lesthesia, as conceived m psychiatry, will not explain 
all the coincidences that suggest telepathy, but it 
may show to the physiologist that the boundanes of 
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knowledge are not M’lint he Imd previously supposed, 
and wlien tins is once csbiblishcd lie can present no 
a 'priori objections to their exlcnsion by telepathy; 
and it is in this view that we discover the significance 
for a deeper conception of the universe than the 
grosser materialism of the past could dream of. I 
do not follow the hopes and speculations of those 
who talk about unlimited supernormal communication 
between mind and mind, and do not think that the 
present state of human development requires an}' such 
extensive process. I am quite content with the merely 
widening conception which sporadic phenomena give 
us in regard to the world around us, and so with the 
adjustment of life to the immediate environment in 
which we are placed. But history has shown us that 
man’s best achievements arc cfFccted under the con- 
viction that his present knowledge does not end his 
hopes and deeds. If he can feel that there is still 
a wider territory to conquer, he will work with that 
in view, and any limitation of his knowledge to the 
grosser deliverances of sense will correspondingly 
limit hope and endeavor. The fact of telepathy, 
therefore, if only as a still undiscovered causal nexus 
between minds, has the virtue of assigning limits to 
an immoderate dogmatism that so easily and quickly 
associates itself with the pride of knowledge, whether 
it be religious, political, or scientific. I attach to it, 
at present, no other utility. This does not imply that 
its usefulness is small ; for it is not. Any such widen- 
ing of the processes of the world as it implies must 
effect as revolutionary a riew of things as Copernican 
astronomy and Newtonian gravitation and perhaps 
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Dandnian cvolulion. But to hare this potrcr it is 
not necessary to give it the conception whiclx absurd 
apcculationSi physical and mental* advance to define 
its nature and possibilities. We arc not Ixclped by 
throwing the reins loose to tlic imagination and ac- 
cepting illusions instead of facts. We must first 
know Uic laws afTccling the supernormal before we 
can trust our fancies wlUi it. We may convince our- 
selves that we have opened a mysterious world, but 
this is not to determine its clxaractcr. Consequently 
I would not press the phenomena of telepathy at 
present farther than to say tlial they reveal a mar- 
ginal world of activities which it would be well to 
explore. 



CHAPTER VI 


DEEAMS 

(.The student of psychology has no perplexities with 
our ordinary dreams. He may not always be able to 
assign the exact cause for the matter of men’s dreams, 
but he knows the general nature of the influences that 
determine their occurrence. But it was not always so. 
History and tradition show that it is only in recent 
times that the mysteries associated with them were 
successfully unravelled, though the intelligent of all 
ages may have discarded the romancing of the popu- 
lar judgment. I cannot here enter into any complete 
account of what ancient times thought of dreams, but 
I may briefly indicate the conceptions among savages 
and ignorant people. In so far as the records show, 
savages seem to have generally treated the dream-life 
as leal. Intelligence had not advanced enough to 
enable them to discriminate between the experiences 
of normal life and those of sleep, except to maintain 
that the two worlds were not the same, though alike. 
The consequence was that, with the behef that the 
soul left the body in sleep, the savage had no difficulty 
in classing all t3rpes of dreams together, those the 
product of recrudescent memories and those having a 
real or supernonnal character. Many of the Greeks 
and Romans had much the same conception of the 
matter, though it is probable that it was derived from 
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which were little different from the former. “ The 
New Zealanders,” says Tylor in liis PrimUivc Culture, 
“ considered the dreaming soul to leave the body and 
return, even travelling to the region of the dead to 
hold converse with its friends. The Tagals of Luzon 
object to waking a sleeper, on account of the absence 
of his soul. The Karens, whose theory of the wander- 
ing-soul has just been noticed, explain dreams to be 
what this la (soul) sees and experiences in its jour- 
neys when it has left the body asleep. The Nortli 
American Indians allowed themselves the alternative 
of supposing a dream to be a visit from the soul of 
the person or object dreamt of, or a sight seen by 
the rational soul, gone out for an excursion while the 
sensitive soul remains in the body. So the Zulu may 
be visited in a dream by the shade of an ancestor, 
the itongo, who comes to warn him of danger, or he 
may liimself be taken by the itongo in a dream to 
visit distant people, and see that they are in trouble ; 
as for the man who is passing into the morbid con- 
dition of the professional seer, phantoms are con- 
tinually coming to talk to him in sleep, tiU he be- 
comes, as the expressive native phrase is, ‘ a house 
of dreams.’ 

“To the Greek of old, the dream-soul was what 
to the modem savage it still is. Sleep, loosing cares, 
of mind, fell on Acliilles as he lay by the sounding 
sea, and there stood over him the soul of Patroclus, 
like to him altogether in stature, and the beauteous 
eyes, and the voice, and the garments that wrapped 
his skin ; he spake and Achilles stretched out to grasp 
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him with loving hands, but laiught him not, and hke 
a smoke the soul sped twittenng below the earth ” 
Though philosophy tended to ehmmate this behef, 
it did not wholly dislodge it Like the belief in the 
oracles, it looked at the phenomena with a cautious 
eye and often accepted it in some form Only the 
most radical spirits wholly overcame the prevaihng 
superstitions Plato admitted the divine raanife^ta 
tion in sleep and a prophebc character for dreams 
Aristotle was as wary as he had been about the ora 
cles, and yet accepted the possibility of the popular 
behef “ That there is a divination concerning some 
things in dreams is not incredible,” said that greatest 
of all ancient thinkers The Stoics, if Cicero is to 
be trusted, reasoned that if the gods cared for men 
they would reveal their purposes m sleep The Chns 
tian Church could hardly escape the same admission 
Its Senptures were full of the doctrine, and one need 
only mention the fact to secure its recognition 
But in spite of these facts, the natural tendencies 
of both the philosophic and the religious mind were 
away from the behef The philosopher could not 
escape, after Socrates and Plato, considering the 
mind’s point of view m the investigation of psycho 
logical phenomena, and the Church had so idealized 
the conception of the divine and placed it so remote 
from human contact that its dispensation in the trivial 
rather than the weightier matters of providence scan 
dalized the dignity of God In the process of time 
the behef lost its hold, eveept to be held as a necessity 
of past providential scheme Like miracles, dreams, 
as a vehicle of divme cQrommucatuitL^ ceased to he 
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a source of revelation, and as philosophic and scien- 
tific views of man and liis mental action prevailed 
the phenomena became the products of fancy and 
other “natural” causes. St. Augustine, devout a 
theologian as he was, was sceptical of their foreign 
origin, and thought even the most striking of them 
the product of imagination. 

‘The extent to w’hich the older view prevailed imtil 
more careful observation and other influences modi- 
fied it is apparent in a statement of the writer in the 
Encyclopccdia Britannica. “ In the Dc Divin<itione 
of Cicero,” says this author, “ we have almost an 
unique instance among classic writings of a complete 
rejection of the doctrine of the supernatural origin 
of dreams, and of a full and consistent adoption of 
the natural method of explaining the phenomena. 
Cicero’s position stands in marked contrast to that 
of partial sceptics, as, for example, Pliny, who 
seems content to exclude from the supernatural 
method of explanation certain of the more obviously 
natural dreams, such as those occurring immediately 
after food and wine, or when one has fallen asleep 
after waking.” Among philosopliic minds this view 
began to prevail, but among early and medijeval 
physicians, men who were brought into contact with 
pathological conditions of the mind and body, and 
who were attached either to ancient or Christian 
views generally, there continued a belief in at least 
occasional supernatural dreams, while the admission 
was free that most of them were afi’airs of the mind 
and body. The rise of that psychology which recog- 
nized the active and subjective functions of the mind 
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strengthened this view of a “ natural ” origin, and 
the more that a scientific study 'of them was made 
the more acceptable became this position. 

I shall not discuss at any length the nature and 
causes of our ordinary dreams, as intelligent readers 
know well enough the explanation of them. We do 
not know as yet how to explain the material contents 
of many of them except in the most general w^y, 
but the fact that they are the result of definite and 
indefinite bodily conditions is so well recognized that 
we can make no mysteiy of their occurrence beyond 
the puzzling nature of their contents. Pressure in 
the stomach, in the blood-\essels, irritation in the 
sensorlum, defects of assimilation, narcotics, muscu- 
lar fatigue, or any sensory stimulus, conscious or 
subconscious, and the thousand conditions affecting 
the integrity of the organism, avail to start a dream, 
and its contents may be anything as unrelated to the 
stimulus as the ordinary sensation is related. A 
story is told of a man dreaming that he was walk- 
ing on the ice at the North Pole, and awakening he 
found his foot out from under the bedclothes ex- 
posed to a cool temperature. A feeling of mdlaUe 
may give rise to a nightmare in which the sensations 
are enormously exaggerated and distorted. I re- 
member once that work in a hay-field, more tlian ten 
years after I had been accustomed to work of this 
sort, resulted in a muscular condition which was as- 
sociated with dreams of my childhood that I had not 
had the like of for years. In fact I so seldom dream 
of my childhood that I might safely say that these 
were almost my only dreams of that period. Be- 
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sides, my dreams arc nol frequent and not easily 
remembered "ivlien they do occur. Occasional dis- 
turbance in the stomach causes a troubled sleep ^ith 
impleasant dreams. Fear and anxiety will produce 
various types of dreams repeating features of this 
fear or anxiety in some exaggerated form, or objects 
wholly out of a natural relation to such mental states. 
I jemember that anxiety about my lessons in the 
High School resulted in both relevant and irrelevant 
dreams. One author attributes tlic dreams of run- 
ning, flying, resisting, struggling, to certain condi- 
tions of the muscles. Experiments made by I\Iaury 
showed interesting results. Stimuli were applied to 
a sleeping subject, and he was awakened to tell his 
dream. “ When, for example, his lips were tickled, 
he dreamt that he was subjected to horrible tortures ; 
that pitch plaster was applied to his face and then 
torn off.” 

These are illustrations of external stimuli, at least 
most of them, but there are internal influences such 
as ideas and emotions, or such as are in the memory 
and representing the momentum of the mind’s action 
before the suspended functions in sleep take place. 
They are associations with om” preHous states of con- 
sciousness. Only one tjqpe of these is particularly 
interesting here. It is a type mentioned by jMaury. 
He found that automatic central excitations pro- 
duced dream images of objects which had never been 
distinctly perceived, and which nevertheless had left 
a trace of their action subliminall 3 \ This is a phe- 
nomenon similar to the instances of recall by. crystal 
vision by Miss G’oodrich-Freer, referred to above. 
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flimulus we fimpk mnume tlinl the tuhjecl u m a 
wfiking «Ule Tlic drenm proper shown hltlc or no 
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ai’Uculaliou bchvecii iiliimilu-’ luul product, ilic con- 
Icnls of Ihc drcnni luivin^ no nnturnl relnlion to its 
cnusc. Ilonce the allcmj)* to innkc nny niy-'lcry of 
dreams generally, to demand that they shall have 
some “ supcrnalnral ” inteqirctallon, or to peek some 
cx])Iana(ion of them in the influence of n supersen- 
sible -world or agencies, now meets v.ilh no favor; 
and ccrlainU’ this sober and conson-alive view is the 
only safe one for /dl but the ran,.-.! exceptions which 
still have to have their claims Ic.sled. 'Fhc whole 
burden of proof rests on the person v.-ho asserts or 
believes that any dream whatsoever has an extra- 
organic stimulus suggesting supernormal hnov, ledge 
or agencies. 

But there are certain facts which make it possible 
that dreams may be occasionally induced by stimuli 
that arc ncitlicr normal nor in tra -organic. Tlic first 
of these is tlie circumstance that, ns tlic prevailing 
tlicoiy actually assumes, subliminal stimuli excite tlie 
dreaming state. It is, perhaps, this circumstance 
that gives rise to the peculiar nature of the dream’s 
contents, and if it is subliminal in its cause it will 
only bo a matter of tlic kind of evidence to find that 
tlie stimulus is extra-organic. Wc found in cr3'stnl 
vision that subliminal stimuli, that is, sensorv' im- 
pressions not noticed at the time of their occurrence, 
maj*^ be induced to rise into consciousness aftonvard 
bj’- the ciystal. In many cases the phenomena repre- 
senting a telepathic stimulus also represent hallu- 
cinatory results precisely like those of dreams; and 
-we also found that normal anaislhcsia was sometimes 
associated with subliminal byporaisthcsia, which means 
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Uint, when we Fomclimcs suppose tlmt Uje mincl is 
wholly insensible or inaccessible to outside influences 
it is c\cn more sensitise to them than in the normal 
stale, though Uic normal consciousness is not aware 
of llie fact and docs not remember the impressions, 
unless reproduced by hypnotic suggestion or other 
similar means. 

All these circumstances, the recall of latent and 
subliminal impressions hy the crsstal, the p.iradox 
of hspcrasthesia when tlic scnsorium shows normal 
nnTslhcsia, and the halhicinator} tendency of Ule* 
jnlhic impressions, whicli are distant extra-organic 
stimuli, show tlmt the imnd mny )>c nfreclc<l hy ouLsldc 
influences in its normal condition, and sre might ex- 
pect tlmt the dream-life should exhibit analogous ef- 
fects, and these sic may find in coincidental dreams. 
11 will be only a question of cridcnce to prove the fact. 
Tills cTidcncc, of course, must be of the l>cst kind 
and proportioned partly to the consequences mvolicd 
and partly to the numerical character of tlio allogctl 
coincidences. Whether we Imsc this csidcncc siifn- 
cient in quantity end quality to accept the fact of 
supernormal dreams will depend somewhat upon the 
nature and numl>cr of the instances chiming that 
character, and there will be great difTcrcnccs of opin- 
ion reganling It, according to the attitude witli which 
men’s minds approach the facts, real or alleged. Hut 
whether prosnble or not, I slmll gi\e some instances 
of recorded dreams that certainly suggest some ex- 
tra-organic cause. In selecting illustrations I shall 
confine the choice to eases in which no supposition of 
ordinary lij'percslhesia is possible. 
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heard broke from her, in the very words, ‘ Mamma, 
oh! mamma, I’ve got scarlet fever, I’ve got scarlet 
fever ! ’ And nearly tAvo hundred miles away they 
were flashed to my ears.” 

Mr. Howieson vouches for the correctness of this 
story and the father of Mrs. Howieson, Rev. John 
Douglas, at whose house the child was staying. 
Avouches for what occurred with the child, including 
the phrases which she had uttered. 

The next case also involves independent confirma- 
tion. It is a case in which the dream was repeated 
almost immediately after it first occurred, and is 
taken from the Phantasms of the Living. The 
authors of that work remark that it is rare that a 
dream is repeated the same night. 

“ When we were living at Leamington, I had a 
remarkable vision. I was sleeping with my sister 
Maria. Suddenly the curtains of our bed, at the 
side I slept, were undraAvn, and Mr. L. appeared 
standing there. He said, addressing me by name, 
‘ My mother is dead.’ I tried to persuade myself I 
had been dreaming, and Maria said that I had dreamt 
it; but after a short time the same thing Avas done 
again, and the same announcement made. I was 
rather chaffed at breakfast because of the story I 
told. After breakfast I went into the drawing-room 
to practise. Presently I heard myself called, and 
I went out to the balcony to listen. It was the 
daughter of the man whom I had seen twice at night, 
and the granddaughter of the old lady whose death 
had been announced. She was riding on horseback. 
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She said, ' Have you heard? Jly father is sent for, 
and my grandmother is dead!*” 

The sister -who was sleeping with the narrator 
corroborates the incidents. A curious feature of it 
is the vision of the old lady*s son, he being alive and 
possibly sent for about the time of the dream, before 
or after. 

A Mr. Wingfield narrates the following as hawng 
occurred in 1880, and it was put on record in 1883. 

“ On the night of Thursday, the 25th of March, 
1880, I retired to bed after reading till late, ns is 
my habit. I dreamed that I was lying on my sofa, 
reading, when, on looking up, I saw distinctly the 
figure of my brother, Richard Wingfield-Baker, sit- 
ting on the chair before me. I dreamed that I spoke 
to him, but that he simply bent his head in reply, 
rose, and left the room. When I awoke, I found my- 
self standing with one foot on the ground by my 
bedside, and the other on the bed, trying to speak 
and to pronounce my brother’s name. So strong was 
the impression as to the reality of his presence and 
so vivid the whole scene as dreamt, that I left my 
bedroom to searcli for my brother in the sitting- 
room. I examined the chair where I had seen him 
seated ; I returned to bed, tried to fall asleep in the 
hope of a repetition of the appearance, but my mind 
was too excited, too painfully disturbed, as I re- 
called what I had dreamed. I must have, however, 
fallen asleep towards the morning, but wlien I awoke, 
the impression of my dream was as vivid as ever — 
and I may add is to tins very hour equally strong 
and clear. My sense of in^iending evil was so strong 
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that I at once made a note in m 3 ' memorandum-book 

of tills ‘appearance,’ and added the ivords, ‘God 
forbid.’ 


Three da 3 's afterward I received tlie news that 
my brother, Richard Wingfield-Baker, had died on 
Thursday evening, tlie 2 oth of March, 1880, at 
8.80 p. M., from the effects of tciTible injuries re- 
ceived in a fall while hunting with the Blackmore 
Vale hounds. 


I will only add that I had been living in this 
town some twelve months; that I had not had any 
recent communication with my brother ; that I knew 
im to be in good health, and that he was a perfect 
horseman. ^ I did not at once communicate this dream 
to any intimate friend — there was unluckily none 
eie at that moment but I did relate the story 
after the receipt of the news of my brother’s death 
and showed the entry in my memorandum-book. As 
evidence, of course, tliis is worthless ; but I give you 
my word of honor that the circumstances I have re- 
lated are the positive truth.” 


The correctness of Mr. Wingfield’s memory as to 
da.te of his brother’s death is confirmed in the London 
imes, an the Prince de Lucinge Faucigny, a friend, 
story as having been told him by 
Mr. Wingfield on April 4th, 1880, in Paris, and that 

Mr. Wingfield showed him the note in the memo- 
randum-book. 


Another instance has similar corroboration. I 
s la a reviate it, though it contains interesting 
details. A lady dreamed that she was looking out 
a win ow and saw her father driving in a sledgCj 
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folIoir*Tl by unoUjcr in «likb bcr bn'lbcr. 
“ nift hn<l to p-v** n cro»vrotrl, on wlucb nnotbcr 
IrxArlJcr tm» t!rj\mpr \trr fait, n1«o In n 
»itb ono hor»c- rntb<*r jrrtnnl to «ln»c on »|thool 
ob'rrrtnff tJic other frllo*-, »ho wmiM wifhool faH 
loivc drirm o^rr fntijer if hr bad not nnite 111 % bor»c 
rrar, m that I *a» i»r fallwr dnvo undrr the 
hoof* of t!ie hone. I*%crj nio’»'rnl 1 rtjwtetl 
bone »oyM fall il'i»n and <T«*b him t rallnl out 
*Enther! father!* and «olc »n prr\t fnphl. The 
next tnominp tny fatlier and l)mU er rcturnwh I 
laid to him, * I an g!%d to »er yon amir qintr »afflr, 

I h«l *urh n dreadful dream alwiil ytni h*l nipht.* 
Mr brother lald, ‘ YotJ rmild not ha\e hern in preatrr 
fripht nlwul liim than I and then relaletl to me 
irliat happen'^1, which talhe*! cxncll\ «il!i my ilrtan* 
My brother in Itu fnpbt when he law the fret of 
Uie hor»e o^er fatJier** bead ralletl out, *01i! father, 
father!*” 

The brother confirm* the ilory and tlval hi* «i*ler 
told liim the drenm m nccnnlanrc with the fncli. 
Tlje ca<r, Jile many othen, j* jTpnrdril by the au- 
thor* of the IViflnfflfwr of thr Ltiinp a* Ijelonpinp to 
Uic wcab chut, owjnp to ferenl cirnimilnnce*, lapie 
of lime, and the danger* of illtuion* of identity and 
memory. But they regard il a* coincidental, ncicr- 
Ihtlets. 

Dr. Bobcrl H. Collycr, E. C. S , tell* tlie follovring 
flory, which it, of courte, accond Imnd, hut it con- 
firmed by one of the Ii*ing pnrlic* concemcil. 

“ On January 3d, 185G, my brother Jotcpli be- 
ing in command of the steamer Alice, on Ibc MUsI*- 
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sippi, just above Nc«* Orleans, slie came in collision 
with another steamer. Tlic concussion causcrl the 
flagstafF or pole to fall with great violence, which, 
coming in contact with iny brother’s head, actually 
divided the skull, causing, of necessity, instant death. 
In October, 1857, I visited the United States. When 
at my father’s residence, Camden, New Jersey, the 
melancholy death of my brother became the subject 
of conversation, my mother narrated to me that at 
the very time of the accident, the apparition of my 
brother Joseph was presented to her. This fact was 
corroborated bj’ mj^ father and four sisters. Camden, 
New Jerse}', is distant from the scene of the acci- 
dent, in a direct line, over one thousand miles, and 
nearly double that distance by tbe mail route. jNIy 
mother mentioned the fact of the apparition on the 
morning of the 4th of January to my father and 
sisters; nor was it until the 16th, or thirteen days 
after, that a letter was received confiiTning in every 
particular the extraordinary visitation. It 'srill be 
important to mention that my^ brother William and 
his wife lived near the locality of the dreadful acci- 
dent, now being in Philadelphia; they have also 
corroborated to me the details of tlie impression pro- 
duced on my mother.” 

Mr. A. E. Collyer confirms the story. Various 
circumstances make caution about details necessary, 
but at least a most important coincidence seems to 
have been assured. 

There is one supported by the testimony of four 
persons, though it seems to have occurred while the 
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eubjcct was wide awake, but carlj m the morning, 
so that it may be considered a waking dream 

“ About 2 o’clock on the morning of October 21st, 
1881 (recorded in 1883), while I was perfectly i\ide 
anakc, and looking at the lamp burning on mj wash 
stand, a person, as I thought, came into m^ room 
by mistake, and stopped, looking into the looking- 
glass on the table It soon occurred to me it repsc- 
sented Robinson Kelsey, by Ins dress and wearing 
his hair long behind Wlien I raised myself up in 
bed and called out, it instantly disappeared The 
next day I mentioned to some friends of mine how 
strange it was So thoroughly conMneed was I, 
that I searched the local papers that day (Saturday) 
and the following Tuesday, belicMng his deatli would 
be m one of them On the following Wednesday, a 
man, who formerly was m) drover, came and told 
me Robinson Kelsey was dead Anxious to know at 
what time he died, I wrote to Mr Wood, the family 
undertaker at Lingficld , he learnt from the brother- 
in law of the deceased that ho died at 2 v M He was 
my first cousin, and was apprenticed formerly to me 
as a miller, afterwards he lived with me as journey 
man , altogether, eight years I never saw anything 
approaching that before I am seventy two years 
old, and never feel nervous, I am not afraid of the 
dead or their spirits ” 

This narrative is signed by n Mr Marchant and 
attested by three others who assert that Mr Mar 
chant told them of the experience the next day after 
it happened Mr Marchant had not spoken to thf* 
man for twenty years 
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A gentleman reports a case in -nliicli lie put liis 
wife to sleep and she seemed to go into a dream 
state and remarked that she could not attend to 
certain things, as she was thinking out her husband’s 
thoughts. He requested an explanation and the wife 
replied in her sleep, “ About Jimmy B., it is so 
strange because I never saw him in m 3 ' life; but 
yo-u were thinking about him.” The husband was 
ready to deny that he was thinking about him when 
his wife went on; “ You were dreaming of him last 
night, and said, ‘ Poor Jimmy,’ in your sleep, so I 
was obliged to follow out your thought this morn- 
ing.” She then went on to remind her husband that 
Jimmy “ had gone to a party with my brothers, 
sisters, and self ; that he drank too much and was 
ill for several days at our house, my mother nurs- 
ing him.” This ]Mr. Corder, the reporter, says hap- 
pened before he became acquainted with his wife, 
and he could not recall dreaming about the boy. 
But his sister remembered the circumstances and 
confirms the story of the boy’s intoxication and nurs- 
ing. The authors of the Phantasms of the Living 
think that more information was given in the lady’s 
dream than was likely to have been uttered by Mr. 
Corder in his subconscious dream. 

There is a very pretty instance involving the ap- 
parently simultaneous phantasm of the ideas in the 
dreamer’s mind by the person concerned. 

“ On June 10th, 1883 (recorded in February, 
1884<), I had the following dream. Some one told 
me that Miss Elliott was dead. I instantly, in my 
dream, rushed to her room, entered it, went to her 
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bedside and pulled the clothes off her face She 
Tras quite cold, her c^es were wide open and star- 
ing at the ceiling 'Ihis so frightened me that I 
dropped at the foot of her bed, and knew no more 
until I was half out of bed in mj room and wide 
awake The time was B o’clock a m Before leav- 
ing my room I told this dream to mj sister, as it 
had been such an unpleasant one ” 

The narratiie js signed bj Miss Constance Bcian, 
and her sister, JIiss Elsie Bc^an, confirms the state 
ment tliat the dream had been mentioned before lea\- 
ing the room in the morning The following is the 
narrative of Miss Elliott, the lady whose death had 
been the subject of Miss Behan’s dream 

“ I awoke on the morning of June 10th (record 
dated February, 1884), and was lying on my back 
with my eyes fixed on the ceiling, when I heard the 
door open and felt some one come m and bend oser 
me, but not far enough to come between my eyes and 
the ceiling , knowing it was only C , I did not move, 
but instead of kissing me she suddenly drew back, 
and going towards the foot of the bed, crouched 
down there Thinking this very strange, I closed 
and opened my eyes sc\cral times, to con\ince myself 
tliat I was really awake, and then turned my head 
to sec if she had left the door open, but found it 
still shut Upon this a sort of horror came over me, 
and I dared not look towards the figure, which was 
crouching in the same position, gently moving the 
bedclothes from my feet I tned to call to the 
occupant of the next room, but my voice failed At 
Vms moment she touched my hare foot, and a cold 
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chill ran over me, and I knev,- noHiing more till I 
found myself out of l)ed looking for C., vho must, 
I felt, be still in the room. I never doubled that she 
had reall}' been there until I .saw both doors fastened 
on the inside. On looking at my watch it was a few 
minutes past five.” 

I\Iiss Antonia Bevan states that “ the fir.st thing 
in‘'thc morning, I^Iiss Elliott told me all about her 
unpleasant dream, before speaking to an}' one else.” 
It is apparent that i\Iiss Elliott’s experience was not 
like an oi'dinar}' dream, though it has some feature.^ 
of this phenomenon. Whatever it was, its relation 
to the details of I\Iiss Constance Bevan’s dream is 
most interesting. 

A most striking coincidence is recorded in the 
dream of a man who made a note of it in his diary 
at the time, and this diary was inspected b}’ IMr. 
Gurney. I shall have to give the account in full, 
as it contains evidential incidents of some importance 
in establisliing the probability of the story and the 
nature of the coincidence. 

“ In December, 1881 (recorded in 1886), ve were 
living at 6 George Street, IVIelbourne, Victoria. ]\Iy 
father resided then, as he does now, at Phillmore 
Lodge, Kensington (London, England). In those 
days I always went to bed about midnight. I awoke 
suddenl}’-, tremendously startled b}' a dream that my 
father’s house was on fire. The dream impressed 
me so vividl}’^ that I felt convinced that a fire had 
actually happened there, and, striking a light, I 
walked across the room to the dressing-table, on which 
my diary lay (I used generally to jot down the 
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events of the dnj just before turning m), and made 
a brief entr} of it, there and then, first looking at 
mj watch m order to be able to set down the time, 
which I found to be 1 a m I had, therefore, been 
m bed less than an hour, whicli of itself seems to add 
an extraordinary feature to the ease (I refer to my 
sinking to sleep, dreaming and waking up, as after 
a long sleep, in so short a space of time) The cniry 
of my chary is, as it was likely to be when standing 
out of bed, very brief * At ntght 1 dreamt that the 
1 xtehen m my father's house teas on fire I a^oke and 
found that tt teas 1 a it' I kept my diary in a plain 
paper book, and the entry came below what I did 
up to midnight on December 22d What I further 
still remember distinctly of the Msion is this — that 
in it, the servants* bedrooms (nbich arc really at the 
top of my father’s house, wlulc the kitchen, etc , are 
at the bottom) were adjoining the kitchen suite, all 
on one floor, and that Uic smoke and blaze seemed 
general rurthcr, I remember distinctly, though I 
just made a bare entry m my diary and burned 
back to bed, tliat two of father’s maids, named 
Coombes and Caroline respectively, were the only 
persons except myself present in the vision, and that 
I seemed to have no impulses and no power of mov- 
ing, but was merely a spectator, nor did the idea 
of nsk to myself form part of the impression 
“ Six or seven weeks afterwards (mail contract 
between London and Melbourne is forty two days) 
I received a letter from my father, dated December 
22d, 1881 He wrote, *Wc had a fire on Sunday 
evening while we were nt church Coombes went with 
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a wax taper to tidy her room and, I suppose, blew 
it out and put it down with sparks. Very soon after 
she left, a ring at the bell that the attic was on fire 
put Caroline on her mettle while the other lost her 
head. She dashed it out with water before the win- 
dow-frame was burnt through, and subdued it. 
Fifteen pounds will repair the damage — two chests 
of^ drawers much burnt, wearing apparel, etc. I 
gave her a sovereign for her pluck, as the roof 
would have been on fire in another five minutes.’ 

“Now I wish to draw your attention to what has 
attracted my attention most. The Sunday before 
December 22d, 1881, was December 18th. I had 
the communication, therefore, in my sleep, not on the 
actual day of the fire, but on the day on which my 
father wrote the letter. At Kensington, where my 
father was writing, Australian letters have to be 
posted in the branch offices about 5 p. m. My dream 
was a 1 A. M. Time in Victoria 9% hours ahead 
of English time. Wlien I was having the communi- 
cation, therefore, it was about 3.30 p. m. in Kensing- 
ton. Now with the mail going out at 5 p. m., 3.30 
would have been a very natural — I think I may 
say a most natural time for my father to be finish- 
ing a letter to me. [Mr. Sladen, Sen., confirms this.] 
I, therefore, had my magnetic communication when 
he was at once focussing his mind on me, and fo- 
cussing his mind on the fire, in order to tell me about 
it. 

“ I have asked my wife, and she remembers per- 
fectly my waking her up, and telling her that I had 
dreamt that my father’s house was on fire, and was 
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so conTinced of its betokening an actual occurrence 
that I should make a note of it m my diary there 
and then ” 

This IS one of the best substantiated instances on 
record, and one of the most interesting features in it 
IS the form of the subject’s dream, which docs not 
show anything apparently clamoyant, as phenom- 
ena of tius kind often appear m the narratives a^tcr 
the event, but does show the transformation of a 
thought into a hallucination representmg a perfectly 
definite coincidence, hut not an exact replica of the 
facts 

In another case a man alarmed the household by 
sittmg up m bed and shouting as if in intense agony 
IMerobers of the family ran to the bedside and in- 
quired if he was ill, but he was found to be perfectly 
well and only dreaming In the morning he seems 
to have remarked that he hoped that there was noth 
mg wrong with lus friend Barnes By dinner time 
a messenger arriied and told of the sudden death 
of Jlr Barnes more or less coincidcntallj with the 
dream The next instance is a very pretty one m 
lolvmg coincidence with the thought of the person 
who can be presumed to be the agent It iniolves 
an apparent representation of a coincident death 
which did not take place 

“ During our residence in India as missionaries, 
our children remained at home, eitlier residing with 
my sister or at school, and about the years 186i or 
1865 our eldest boy was at school at Shireland Hall 
near Birmingham The pnncipal was the Rev T H 
Morgan, now Baptist minister at Harrow-on the-HiU 
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“ One niglit, during the .summer of one of the 
years I liave mentioned, I -sva.s awakened from my 
sleep l)y my hu.sband asking, ‘ Wliat Is the matter, 
J.P Why ni'c you wee])Ing .so? I could let yon sleep 
no longer, 3 'ou were crjdng .so much.’ I replied that 
I M-ns dreaming, hut could not tell the dream for 
some minutes. It had seemed so like a rcalltj* that 
I ^was still weeping bitterly. 

“ I dreamed that the sister (who acted as guardian 
to our boys in our absence) was reading to me a 
letter, giving a detailed account of how our Plenry 
died of choking, while eating his dinner one da^’ at 
school. 

“ When sufUcientlj' composed I again went to 
sleep; but when I awoke in the morning, the effect 
of my dream was still upon me. 1 ^ 1 }’ husband tried 
to rally mo, saj'ing, ‘ It is on??/ a dream, think no 
more about it.’ But my heart was sad, and I could 
not shake it off. 

“ In the course of the da}’ I called on a friend, 
the only other European lady in the station. I told 
her why I felt troubled, and she advised me to take 
a note of the date, and then I should know how to 
understand my dream when a letter of that date 
came to hand. Our letters at that time came to us 
via Southampton, and nearly six weeks mi/sf elapse 
before I could hear if an 5 ’tlung had transpired on 
that particular date, even if a letter could have been 
dispatched at once; but it might not have been the 
‘ mail day,’ and that would give some additional 
days for me to wait. They were weary weeks, but 
at length the looked-for letter arrived, and it con- 
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tamed no reference to \iliat I had anticipated I 
felt truly ashamed that I had permitted a dream 
to influence mo, and thought no more about it 

“ A fortniglit later another letter from ni} sister 
came in, bearing an apology for not ha\mg told me 
in her last what a narrow escape from death our 
Harry had experienced, and then went on to detail 
what I had dreamed, with the additional piece o^ in 
telligence that just ns his head had dropped on the 
person supporting him, and he was supposed to be 
dead, the piece of meat passed down his throat, and 
he shortly revned, and was quite well at the time 
of her writmg 

“ That boy is now a minister of the Gospel, and 
about a year ago I was talking with him about my 
strange dream, when a friend who was present said 
to him, * Do you remember what j on thought about 
when you were choking^* He replied, * Yes, I dis 
tinctly remember thinking I wonder what my mother 
will do ^hen she hears I am dead * ” 

The husband confirms the story, and the son who 
had expenenced the choking tells his thought at the 
time, and though it does not exactly tallj with that 
reported of him by the mother, it shows that he was 
thinking of his mother 

Another instance represents a man dreaming that 
he lieard a cry of a woman calling for water, recog 
nizing the voice of a woman who was in the hospital 
at the time He named the woman at breakfast 
whose voice he heard He then resohed to go and 
see the woman, and when he reached the door and 
was placing his hand on the latch to open it, he heard 
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a faint voice saying: “Will some kmd Christian 
give mo some -water? ” He got her the water. She 
died the same week. The dream is corroborated by 
the man’s wife. Another instance has confirmation. 

“ On the night of Saturday, the 11th of IMarch, 
1871 (recorded in ISSl*), I awoke in much alarm, 
having seen my eldest son, then at St. Paul de 
Loanda, on the southwest coast of Africa, looking 
dreadfully iU and emaciated, and I heard his voice 
distinctly calling me. I was so disturbed I could not 
sleep again, but cver3' time I closed mj' e^'es the ap- 
pearance recurred, and his voice sounded distinctly, 
calling me ‘ Mamma.’ I felt gi-eatly depressed all 
through the nex± day, which was Sunday, but I did 
not mention it to my husband, as he was an invalid, 
and I feared to disturb him. We were in the habit 
of receiving letters every Sundaj' from our youngest 
son, then in Ireland, and as none had come, I at- 
tributed my great depression to that reason, glad 
to have some cause to assign to ]\Ir. Griffith rather 
than the real one. Strange to say, he also suffered 
from intense low spirits aH day, and we were both 
unable to take dinner, he rising from the table say- 
ing, ‘ I don’t care what it costs, I must have the 
boy back,’ alluding to his eldest son. I mentioned 
my dream and the bad night I had had to two or 
three friends, but begged that they would say noth- 
ing of it to Mr. Griffith. The next day a letter 
arrived containing some photos of my son, saying 
he had had fever, but was better, and hoped imme- 
diately to leaA^e for a much more healthy station, 
and written in good spirits. We heard no more 
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until the of May, ^hen a letter arrived with 
the news of our son^s death from a fresh attack of 
fever, on the night of the 11th of March, and adding 
that just before his death he kept calling repeatedly 
for me. I did not at first connect the date of my 
son’s death with that of my dream until reminded 
of it by the friends, and also an old servant, to 
whom I had told it at the time.” ^ 

The incidents are confirmed by the old servant 
named and the date of the death by the letter con- 
taining the information. 

Professor Royce, of Harvard University, was 
chairman of the American Committee on coinci- 
dental experiences in the early period of the Amer- 
ican Society, and made a report on these phenomena 
collected in this country. Of his collection he re- 
gards twenty-two cases as pseudo-presentiments, 
which, perhaps, would be better understood by the 
term illusions of memory. But he gives fifty-four 
instances which he regards as coincidental, that is, 
as representing events not known in any normal 
manner at the time. They are not all dream coin- 
cidences, some being waking phenomena. Wliether 
they inAolve a causal relation in this representation 
may be a question, but there was a coincidence in 
them. It js possible that the twenty-two cases classi- 
fied as pseudo-presentiments were also coincidental, 
but the evidence was apparently not good enough 
to guarantee this, and hence it may have been belter 
not to advance a positive hypothesis of mnemonic illu- 
sion without definite evidence that it applied. A 
judgment of non-eridential might have been the safer 
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position. But J shrill nsMime iluit oifhoi' this view 
or that of ProiVsnr Itoycc is the tnic one for this 
class-, and prococti to Iho'-e ivliich lie regards as evi- 
dential of coincidence, involving the possibility of 
some unusual cause. 

The first instance wis subjected to .a most careful 
investigation for flaws by Profes-mr Boyce, and he 
found it .strong in veridical probabilitic.-.. It -ivoidd 
require too nuirli .space to quote details. I shall 
leave the reader to his report for Ihcic and merely 
give the pcrson’.s ercpericncc. 

“ I have not heard of you for an age. The train 
that .sliould have been here Friday last has not ar- 
rived yet (v.-riltcn Wednesday at St. John, X. B.). 
I had a very .strange dream on Tue.s-day night. I 
have never been in Ottawa in my life, nnrl yet I was 
there, in Mr. E.’s house. IMr.s. E. and the little girls 
were in great tvouiilc because iMr. E. was ill. I had 
to go and tell my brother (iMr. E.’s son-in-law), and, 
strange to .say, he was down a coal mine. 

“ When I got to him I told liim that I\Ir. E. was 
dead. But in trying to gel out we could not do it. 
We climbed and climbed, but alwaj's fell bach. I 
felt tired out when I awolce next morning, and I 
cannot account for the dream in any way.” 

Inquiry showed that I\Ir. E. died that same night 
about midnight in Ottawa, and that it was normally 
impossible for the wi-iter of this letter to have known 
it in anj’- normal waj’. Another instance reported by 
a physician indicates a coincidence of some interest. 

“ On the evening of the 29th of June, 1888 (re- 
corded in October of same year), my wife became 
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hysterical for the first lime, to my knowledge, dur 
ing seven years* marriage She had a paroxysm of 
weeping, almost violent, fearing some unknown dis 
aster to some member of her family m France This 
lasted about half an hour On the 7tli of July there 
was a similar attack 

“ A letter, bearing dale of the 29lh of June, an 
nounced the serious sudden illness (apoplexy)^ al 
ready of scAeral days duration, of her father, and 
announced his demise on July 6th ” 

The letter announcing the illness of the lady*s 
father was recened on July lOlh, and that of his 
death on July 28th 

A most interesting case was fortunately recorded 
on the morning of its occurrence The documents 
were preserved 

“ A cunous coincidence occurred this morning 
(April 27th, 1888), wluch I report immediately 

“A young woman m our household, North Irish 
by birth, Mary B , said early this morning that she 
had had a bad dream m the night Her mistress, 
on elderly lady and an im alid, in whose room Mary 
B sleeps, complained of being very restless in the 
early part of the night, and of having unpleasant 
dreams, but she slept soundly later on Mary B 
then got to sleep, too, uhen her dream occurred 
She says she saw distinctly the sister of her mis 
tress — ^whom she has not seen in a year, and then 
only in a passing sort of way — standing on the 
threshold of the door, m a long black gown and her 
hands folded in front of her JIary B related this 
AS Aoon AS aba -tpsp ja Ihe .TOnriui^ to a jccfanher s\f 
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the family, and said impressively, ‘ I am sure some- 
thing is going to happen.’ A half-hour later, the 
doOr-bell rang and the messenger handed in a tele- 
gram, wliich was brought to me directly. (Mary B. 
was then up-stairs, and knew nothing of it for some 
hours after.) The telegram stated that Mrs. D., of 
, had been taken suddenly ill and was not ex- 
pected to hve. This was the lady (the sister of her 
mistress) whom Mary B. had seen in the night.” 

Inquiry showed that it was between 11 and IS 
o’clock that Mary B. noticed the restlessness of her 
mistress, and that it was about S in the morning 
that Mary B. had her dream. The telegram announc- 
ing the sudden illness of Mrs. D. came at 8 A. m., 
and one of her death six hours later, S p. m. Mrs. 
D. was in delicate health, but that she was in danger 
of a serious attack seems not to have been knovTi. 
The author of the narrative added in reply to in- 
quiry also that tins Mary B. repeatedly had dreams 
of this character, and tells one of them. " About 
four months ago, she had a similar dream concern- 
ing her father, an old man in Ireland, the news of 
whose death arrived about a fortnight after.” 

Whatever explanation be supposed of this, as all 
others, whether it be a chance coincidence or some 
extraneous cause, it has borne critical examination 
as against ordinary illusions. 

The next is also from a good source. I shall ab- 
breviate it and content myself with the statement that 
its credentials are unusually good. 

A gentleman lost his only sister in St. Louis in 
1867, In 1876 he was in St. Joseph, same State, 
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finishing up .some orders as a travelling agent 
IVhile at his desk, writing his orders and smoking a 
cigar, he saw an apparition of this sister and noted 
a peculiar scar on her right check IVIien the man 
told his experience at home m Boston, on his return, 
his father ridiculed him but the mother rose trem 
bling and ncarljr fainted away as soon as she suf 
ficiently recovered her self possession, with t(^rs 
streaming down her face she stated that while doing 
some Lttle act of kindness to the daughter’s body 
she unmtention'illy scratched her face at that spot 
and obliterated all traces of it with a powder, and 
nencr told any one of the fact until that day The 
son seems never to have known the fact 

The chief interest in this incident is not only the 
coincidence, but the form that it takes We cannot 
admit for a moment that a discamate soul should 
have a scar produced on the body after death, and 
hence we find, as m other cases, that the coincidence 
is between facts known to living minds 

Instances like these could be related indefinitely 
But I shall summanre those on record by saying 
that these arc samples of 150 similar instances, with 
out mentioning what are called “ borderland ” cases, 
which represent the experience as occurnng between 
the waking state and sleep, and so not classifiable ex 
actly with dreams Of this borderland type there 
are 108 cases mentioned in the work quoted, the 
Phantasma of the Living There are many such put 
on record smee, but not yet published The collec 
tion is probably a small part of the whole number 
that have actually occurred W such expenences 
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Even these instances can hardly be to chance 
coincidence, especially when certain complex details 
are involved. 

But whatever may be said of these, the most inter- 
esting class, so far as chance coincidence is concerned, 
is what is called collective cases. These are cases 
in wliich two or more percipients have the same ex- 
perience at the same time indicative of a knowledge 
of the same event at a distance. It will be more 
natural for the sceptically inclined mind to dispute 
the objective significance of such cases as I have 
narrated, but it wiU not be so easy to discredit the 
collective cases on tlie same grounds. I shall quote 
some instances of this tj^pe from the Phantasms of 
the Living. 

A gentleman had a servant, Susan by name, who 
was taken to the hospital ill. It was seven miles dis- 
tant. “ During Saturday night,” says a Mr. 
Mathews, “ the following mystery occurred, which 
has ever since been a puzzle to myself. Being asleep, 
I was awakened with or by a sudden feeling of terror. 
I stared through the darkness of the bedroom, but 
could not see anything, but felt overcome by an un- 
natural horror or dread, and covered myself with the 
bedclothes, regularly scared, hly room door was in 
a narrow passage, leading to my mother’s room, and 
any one passing would almost touch the door. I 
passed the remaining portion of the night in rest- 
lessness. In the morning I met my mother on com- 
ing down-stairs, and observed that she looked ill 
and pale, and most unusually depressed. I asked, 
^T^Tat’s the matter?’ She replied^ ‘Nothing? 
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don’t asls. me An hour or two passed, and I still 
saw that something was amiss, and I felt determined 
to know the cause, and mj mother seemed equally 
bent on not satisfjnng me At last I said, ‘ Has it 
anything to do with Susan^ * She burst into tears 
and said, ‘Wiat makes 300 ask that quesbon?’ I 
then told her my scare during the night, and she then 
related to me the following strange story • 

“ ‘ I was awakened by the opening of my bedroom 
door, and saw, to my horror, Susan enter m her 
night dross She came straight towards my bed, 
turned down the clothes, and laid herself beside me, 
and I felt a cold chill all down my side where she 
seemed to touch me I suppose I fainted, ns I lost 
all recollection for some time, and when I came to 
myself the apparition had gone — but of one thing 
I am sure, and that is that tt teas not a dream * 

“We heard by the Milage woman on her return 
Sunday evening, that Susan died in the middle of 
the night, and that previous to becoming unconscious 
her whole talk was about ‘ returning to Troston 
Hall ’ We had no apprehension whatever of the 
death We thought she had gone to the hospital, 
not because she was in danger, but for the sake of 
special treatment ” 

In mother instance a lady, Mrs W , sailed foi 
America and took smallpox m Boston and died 
This was about the last of No\ ember or the first of 
December About twcnl} four hours after her death 
and some time before the death was announced by 
letter, the deceased lady’s sister in law, residing in 
London, England, tells the following experience 
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“ About the end of November, or the beginning of 
December, in the same year (1872), I ^vas disturbed 
one morning before it was light, as near as may be 
between 5 and 6 a. m., by the appearance of a tall 
figure, in a long dress, bending over the bed. I 
distinctly recognized this figure to be no other than 
my sister-in-law, Mrs. W., who, as I felt, distinctly 
torched me. My husband, who was beside me asleep 
at the time, neither saw nor felt anything. ■ 

“ Tins appearance was also made to an aged aunt, 
residing at this time at Theydon Bois, near Epping, 
Essex. She told my husband as recently as the 4th 
inst. (1885), that the appearance came to her in 
the form of a bright light from a dark corner of 
her bedroom in the early morning. It was so , dis- 
tinct that she not only recognized her niece, Mrs. W., 
but she actually noticed the needlework on her long 
night-dress ! This appearance was also made to my 
husband’s half-sister, at that time unmarried, and 
residing at Stanhope Gardens. The last-named was 
the first to receive the announcement of the death 
of Mrs. W., in a letter from the widower, dated 
December (day omitted), 1872, from 156 Eighth 
Street, South Boston, still preserved.” 

Here are three persons who seem to have had the 
same coincidental apparition, and the truthfulness 
of the personal narratives is vouched for by the 
husband of the lady, Mrs. Coote, who writes it. The 
next one is perhaps more interesting still, as it in- 
volves, according to the circumstances of the narra- 
tive, no comparison of experiences before the identity 
of the reference has been established. 
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The first instance occurred when I was m Shang- 
hai It was the month of Maj, ISSi (recorded m 
1885) The night was rer^ warm, and I was m 
bed, lying on my back, wide awake, contemplating 
the dangers by winch we were then surrounded, from 
a threatened attack by the Chinese I gradually 
became aware there was something in the room^ it 
appeared like a tlun, wlule fog, a misty rapor, hang- 
ing about the foot of the bed Fanejmg it was 
merely the effect of a moonbeam, I took but little 
notice, but after a few moments I plainly distin- 
guished a figure which I recognized as that of my 
sister Fannj At first the expression of her face 
was sad, but it changed to a sweet smile, and she 
bent her head towards me as if she recognized me 
I was too much fasemated with the appearance to 
speak, although it did not cause me the slightest 
fear The Msion seemed to disappear gradually m 
the same manner as it came We afterwards learned 
that on the same day my sister died — almost sud- 
denly I immediately wrote a full description of 
what I had seen to my sister, hirs Elmshe (the wife 
of the consul at Canton), but before it reached her, 
I had received a letter from her, gi% mg me an almost 
similar description of what she had seen the same 
night, adding, * I am sure dear Fanny is gone ’ 
When this occurred, we [» c Sir dc Guenn and 
Sirs Elmshe] were upwards of one thousand miles 
apart, and neither of us had a thought of her being 
seriously, much less dangerously, ill Before her 
death she had spoken of us both to those around her 
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Site died in .Tmey (1'*n;;Iriitd')' '*50lh 

Mny, 1851* h -hvccti 10 ntul 1 1 nf tdghl.” 

I’hC'',- nrc ‘.runjilo*. nf co}l*-«-tivc ntid tJn'V are 

rhivM:n fnnn a li^-t of ft>rly-*'sjdd fdnnltir rasc.n. One 
of Iheni, tin.- In-O, extant nnd on record, is too long 
to (junto, lint, it linn tlie MtiJport of three inttUigent 
persons n.s to ilo.' occurnMU'c nnd the coincidence. 
T'i*o of these are (teiiern! HeynanEon nnd Dr, G. 
Crichton. Hut I shfdl not quote furth'T. Ddi.it 
I have given .suflicixs to indiento the diameter of the 
rolled ive inslntires, nnd v.c have only the question 
of the rrcdiiiility niul judgnienl of flu' witnesses to 
decide in order to detennine the iinj'orl.anco of the 
nllcgod fads, 'J'iie colh.t'tion of them represents 
forty-eight cases, n very large nunilicr, considering 
the complications which must necessarilv accompany 
such phenomena. 

When it comes to ofi'ering an explanation of these 
coincidences I lliink our (imt duty is to ask avhethor 
tho}' may possibly he due to chance. It has, of 
course, been usual to refer them to telepathy, and 
the autliors of the PJuuitnsnis of the Lh'hig think 
that they “ may rensonabh’ be regarded ns tele- 
pathic.” To approach such a classification of them 
tlic}' had to consider the question of chance coinci- 
dence, and I think that we may safely repudiate such 
an explanation as impossible, nnlcss we had a census 
of cxperJcnccs like them which did not prove coin- 
cidental, and wliich was large enough to make chance 
in these plausible. Excluding chance from them, I 
think the best way to indicate their nature is to 
regard them as at least pointing toward an extra- 
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organic caust^of a supernormal sort Whether they 
are telepathic or imhatcd by some other agency 
may remain an open question But I tliink that they 
at least indicate an extra-organic cause distinct from 
the intra organic stimuli^ peripheral or central, and 
also distinct from normal extra organic stimuh We 
may introduce all the hallucinatory elements ^ c 
please into the result, — and they are npparcytly 
present in some of them, — yet thej represent such 
reference to events at a distance that we can hardly 
refuse them a supernormal cause of some kind, and 
so may have a right to assume that experiences, sub 
jeetnely like internally imliated states, may have 
a foreign source, and it would remain, to ms estigate 
this cause more carefully 

That they may be telcpatluc is apparently sup- 
ported by tJie peculiar character of some of them, 
representing the thoughts of persons at a distance, 
and not a corresponding physical event Take the 
case of the dream in which a lady’s son appeared to 
have died from choking The death did not take 
place, but the boy had the choking fit, and seems to 
have actually thought of his mother The reader 
may notice that a number of the instances represent 
this sort of characteristics, and they were quoted 
purposely to call attention to the fact No one can 
obviously insist that the coincidences of this kind 
have an explanation necessarily in discamate agency, 
since the incidents are not evidence of such influences 
They, on the contrary, seem to support a direct 
connection between bving minds, and we should most 
naturally resort to something hke telepathy as the 
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more plausible hypothesis, though we should require 
experimental evidence to justify even this applica- 
tion of it, and I think tliis evidence is illustrated in 
the previous chapter. 

The most interesting circumstance, however, is the 
fact that most of the coincidences relate to the con- 
temporary illness or death of a certain person, and 
that the number of the coincidences is much greater 
for "the dream-life than for the waking state. The 
spontaneous coincidences of the waking state are 
much less numerous than those of sleep, and in 
nearly all cases they are in some way related to crit- 
ical moments of some kind, and mostly of severe ill- 
nesses and death. Probably we should find in the 
end that the lai'ge majority of them are death coin- 
cidences, and this fact alone gives them an extraor- 
dinary interest, though we may have to prosecute our 
inquiries much further before venturing upon an 
hypothesis to explain this peculiar feature of them. 
Superficially, however, they open an inquiry of vast 
proportions, and if for no other reason than for 
protection against erroneous interpretation of them, 
they make careful investigation imperative. 
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APl*ABlTIOi;S 

An intelligent public cannot restrain a smile wken 
a man begins to talk seriously of “ ghosts.” The 
topic in all respectable quarters is a subject for 
humor and mirth. The reason for tliis is not far 
to seek. We ha\e escaped Uie superstitions of an- 
tiquity and the middle ages. A very slight ac- 
quaintance with those periods re\eQls the most ex- 
traordinary and incredible stones obout the 'visita- 
tions of departed spints. It would be a useless and 
perhaps a thankless task here to detail any of the 
conceptions maintained by early civilizations, as they 
ha\e little but an antiquarian interest for all but 
the psychic researcher. Besides it would take up too 
much space, and I must content myself with the bare 
fact that apparitions are phenomena which are older 
than the recent investigations into their real or al- 
leged meaning. 

I have one precaution to indicate for the reader, 
and that is, that we are not obliged to respect the 
public’s attitude in such matters in our demand for 
scientific examination of either the fact or the belief 
in “ ghosts.” The public is usually interested in 
the sensational or the humorous side of the matter, 
and the srientific mind in the explanation of facts 
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regardless of the question whether they have any 
bearing at all upon the reality of events alleg- 
ing a source outside the person experiencing them. 
There are reasons enough for recognizing the healthi- 
ness of popular scepticism about apparitions without 
assuming that its conceptions of the issues involved 
are correct. If the phenomena laying claim to be- 
ing “ ghosts ” or apparitions were no better sup- 
ported than are the stories of antiquity and the 
middle ages we might well disregard them, but we 
are so familiar with the phenomena in our asylums 
that we can easily distinguish between their value 
for reality and their importance for psychiatry or 
abnormal psychology. If we knew no more about 
the mind than did our ancestors we might well feel 
uncanny at such stories as once obtained credence, but 
we are so familiar with illusions, hallucinations, and 
the products of the imagination that we are not 
disposed to take seriously the accounts of hysterical 
people in the matter of apparitions. . 

I think, however, we may be able to impress some 
scientific men and more intelligent laymen, who have 
scientific and ethical impulses, to examine persistent 
stories which affect human belief for good or ill, 
and to bi’ing them under such surveillance as will 
enable us to guide the less intelligent into accurate 
opinions on such phenomena. I beseech no other in- 
terest here in the attempt to examine seriously the 
allegations of men from time immemorial. While 
I shall vie with any one in the humorous aspects of 
such a question, I shall not waste my time trying to 
prove my sanity on the subject by indulging wit 
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or humor abgut it There are better rcosons m this 
unsettled age and in the \ag'ine3 of manj people 
for examining the phenomena and for reducing them 
to some intelligible order, c\cn though that be onlj 
one of systematic delusion 

An apparition or “ ghost,” at least m the popular 
mmd, IS supposed to represent a departed spirit, and 
so claims to be more than a product of fanc^ ^ It 
IS supposed to lla^c the same rcalit}, though of a 
different hind, spiritual as d/slinct from physical, 
as the external objects which affect our senses But 
we have found so manj alleged cases of this %anish 
mg into the limbo of illusion and dreams that vre arc 
rightly charj of admitting anj objective reality for 
their appearance unless credentials verj different 
from such ns wc usually find arc produced to make 
them credible 

As illustrations of credible experiences that can be 
pro^ed to have no such reality ns popular credulity 
assigns them I may narrate the following incidents, 
coming from excellent nullionlics 

James Beattie, the poet and philosopher, whose 
sympathies might naturally ha\c enlisted him in the 
support of Uio reality of appnntions, tells the fol 
lowing interesting cxpcncnccs, which show how 
quicklj the popular conception vanishes when intelh 
gent men tell their obsemations 

“By the glimmering of the moon, I have once 
and again behold, at midnight, the exact form of 
a man or woman, sitting silent and motionless by 
my bedside Had I hid my head, without daring to 
look the apparition m the face, I should hav e passed 
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tlie niglit in IioiTor, and risen in the morning ^'ith 
tlic persuasion of having seen a ghost. “^But, rousing 
myself, and resolving to find out the truth, I dis- 
covered that it was nothing more than the acci- 
dental disposition of my clothes upon a chair. Once 
I remember to have been alarmed at seeing, bj’ the 
faint light of the da\%ni, a coffin laid out between 
my bed and window. I started up, and recollecting 
that I had heard of such things having been seen 
by others, I set mj’sclf to examine it, and found it 
was onlj' a stream of yellowish light, falling in a 
particular manner upon tlic floor, from between the 
window curtains. And so lively was the appearance, 
that, after I was thoroughly satisfied of the cause, it 
continued to impose on mj’ sight as before, till the 
increased light of the morning dispelled it. These 
facts are perhaps too trivial to be recorded; but 
they serve to show that free inquir}', with a very 
small degree of fortitude, may sometimes, when one 
is willing to be rational, prove a cure to certain dis- 
eases of the imagination.” 

Doctor Carpenter quotes a narrative from Sir 
Walter Scott’s Demonology and Witchcraft, giv- 
ing the experience of that author while “ engaged 
in reading with much interest, after the death of 
Lord Byron, an account of his habits and opinions.” 
The narrative is written in the third person. 

“ Passing from his sitting-room into the entrance- 
hall, fitted up with the skins of wild beasts, armor, 
etc., he saw right before him, and in a standing pos- 
ture, the exact representation of his departed friend 
(Byron), whose recollection had been so strongly 
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brought to his imagination He stopped for a sm 
gle moment, s*o as to notice llic wonderful accuracy 
with wluch fancy had impressed upon the bodily 
eye the peculiarities of dress ond posture of the illus 
tnous poet Sensible, however, of the delusion, he 
felt no sentiment save that of wonder at the extraor- 
dinary accuracy of the resemblance, and stepped 
onwards towards the figure, which resolved itself, 
as he approached, into the various materials •of 
which it was composed Those were merely a screen 
occupied by greatcoats, shawls, plaids, and such 
other articles as arc usually found in a country 
cntranco-hall Sir Waller returned to the spot 
from which he had seen this product of what may 
be called imagination proper, and Incd with all his 
might to recall it by force of will, but tn vatn " 
Doctor Tube mentions n ease quoted by Doctor 
Carpenter It is the case of an apparition of an 
ape, and seems also to have been a collective one, 
tliat IS, seen simultaneously by more than one person 
The instance would be mconccnablc but for the 
authonty from whicli it comes and from the report 
of Leon Jlanlhcr on the apparition of the Virgin 
at Dordogne, m Prance, tihcrc a large number of 
people, evidently influenced by suggestion, seem to 
have had an appantion of the Virgin after a little 
girl of neurotic character reported her experience 
m seeing the same in a grotto But I return to 
Doctor Tuke’s instance, so extraordinary that we may 
well feel justified m scepticism of the truth of the 
story. Without having any temptations to treat it 
even as seriously as an ballucinatioji 
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“ During the conflagration nt llie Palace 

in the winter of 18G6-G7, when the animals were 
clestrojcd by the fire, it w/is supposed that the chim- 
panzee had succeeded in escaping from his cage. 
Attracted to the roof, with this expectation in full 
force, men saw the unhappy animal holding on to 
it, and writhing in agon}' to get astride one of the 
iron ribs. It need not be said that its struggles were 
walched by those below with breathless suspense, and, 
as the newspapers informed us, ‘ with sickening 
dread.’ But there was no animal whatever there; 
and all this feeling was thrown away uj)on a tattered 
piece of blind, .so torn ns to resemble, to the eyes of 
fancy, the body, arms, and legs of an ape.” 

Dr. Hibbort mentions an interesting case in his 
Treatise on Aj)paritions, and it is a fine sailor’s story. 

“ A whole ship’s company was thro\vn into the 
utmost consternation, bj^ the apparition of a cook 
who had died a few daj's before. He was distinctly 
seen walking ahead of the ship, with a peculiar gait 
by which he was distinguished when alive, through 
having one of his legs shorter than the other. On 
steering the ship towards the object, it was found 
to be a piece of floating wreck.” 

I take a more recent instance recorded by Pro- 
fessor Sorley in the Census of Hallucinations, pub- 
lished by the Society for Ps 3 ’^chical Research, under 
the signatures of Professor Sidg^vick, hir. F. W. H. 
Myers, Miss Johnson, Mr. Podmore, and Mrs. Sidg- 
wick. 

“ Lying in bed,” says Professor Sorley, “ facing 
the window, and opening my eyes voluntarily in order 
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to dme awaj Uie imagcrj of nn unpleasant dream 
wluch was beginning to rc\ne, I saw the figure of 
a man, some llircc or four feet distant from head, 
standing perfectly still bj Uie bedstead, so close 
to it that the bedclothes seemed slightly pushed 
towards me b^ his leg pressing against them The 
image was porfcctlj’ distinct — height obout fis c feet 
eight inches, sallow complexion, grey eyes, gre#*ish 
mustache, short and bnstJy, and apparently recently 
clipped His dress seemed like a dark grej dress 
ing gown, lied with a dark red rope 

“ My first thought was, * ThaPs a ghost , ’ my 
second, ‘It may be a burglar whose designs upon 
my watch arc interrupted bv my opening mj ejes* 
I bent fonrard towards him, and the image vanished 

“ As the image vanished, mj attention passed to 
a shadow on the trail, twice or three times the dis 
tance off, and perhaps twcUc feet high There was 
a gas lamp m the mews lane outside, a Inch shed a 
Lght through the lower IwcUc inches or so of the 
(first floor) tiindow, oier which the blind had not 
been completely drawn, and tlie shadow was cast by 
the curiam hanging beside the windoir TJie soh 
tarj bit of color in the image — the red rope of the 
dressing gown — was immediately identified with the 
twisted mahogany handle of the dressing table, 
which was m the same line of vision as part of the 
shadow ” 

I shall relate one more because it was so carefully 
examined, and its illusory nature so clearly deter 
mined It is by n lady 

“ One evening at dusk. I went into my bedroom to 
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fclc-li I u's’-nlul ofl’ Uic nuuiU Ijiir cc. A 

slrcel Iniiij) n 'huOtti/c rny nf Hjchf in nt fiif 

■\viiuin'^‘, Jii-f ''ti(Ii<-t«n{ fo cnnliF ir.p fn di r-rn ‘ho 
dim otiUinc nf Uic rhiof nr'if!' > of fttniifun- in flic 
room. I c.mfltoi'ly fi-itno for v.loil 1 ^vnnt«i 
wlirii, pnHiriUy Itiniino roiitnl, 1 ji' rf'ivc,-} nl n phort 
di'-l.'ijico lir-hiiifl iiit- n /i"nro of o istfl- old l.ndy, 
Pitr.n^c very pcdtitolv her hruu!^: foid-'d in her 

laj), ho!din/x n ji'udnd-hnndkfndiiof. I r.‘as 

mill'll pfnrllt (1, for I li.-id no*, h. fnro f'^n nny one in 
the ronni, niul crdltd out, * Who’*' tiiat r ’ hut rcaivrd 
no tui'uvt r, nnd, lurniuf' quite rounil to f.nre my vis- 
itor, pIk' iminedintrdy vnnidi'-d from -‘.iiTld. ‘’Well,’ 
I thoup;lii, ‘ f!:!'; ip r.trnnoc!’ I had left nil ll;c rc-'-t 
of the liouiciinld dov. ti-pl'dr' ; i' v.n'i liardly po^dblc 
thnl nny one could linvc followed me into the room 
williout my hoiii" nwnre of it, nnd hcddci. the old 
Indy was quite difl'crcnf from any one I had ever 
peon. Ileiii" very ncnr-‘;l<dited, I hepan to Ihinl-: my 
eyes had played me a trick: po I re-umod my .search 
in n.s nearly n.s po-.dhlc 'lie .«nme position a.s heforc, 
and havinrr .sucrceded, was lurninp to come away, 
when ]o! and hchold! there sat the little old lady 
as distinct as over, with her fiinnv little rap, dark 
dress, and hands folded demurely over her white 
handkerchief. This time I turned round quickly 
and marched up to the apparition, which vanished 
as suddenly ns h’cfore. And now being convinced 
that no one was playing me anj- trick, I determined 
to find out, if possible, the whj* and because of the 
m3-Rtcry. Slowly resuming mv former position by 
the fireplace, and again perceiving the figure, I 
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moved mj hend slightlj from side to side, nnd found 
that it did the same I then went slowly backwards, 
keeping my head still until I reached the same place, 
when deliberately turning round the mystery was 
sohed 

“ A small, polished mahogany stand near the 
window, vhich I used os a cupboard for sanous 
tnflcs, made the body of the figure, a piece of puper 
hanging from the partly open door serving as the 
handkerchief, a vase on the top formed the head 
and dress, and the slanting light falling upon it 
and the wlute curtain of the window completed the 
illusion I destroyed and remade the figure several 
times, and was surprised to find how distinct it ap 
peared when the exact relative positions were main- 
tained ” 

Both these instances m\oIvcd that kind of ln^cstl 
gation by the subjects of them that is necessary to 
prove the character of any experience of the kind 
They are not such as can be merely explained by 
the hypothesis of hallucination, but they are proved 
hallucinations or illusions They arc cndentially 
supported, and would not stand the examination for 
any other than a subjective reality Tlicre are sev 
eral other similar instances which I shall not quote 
I have given sufRcjcnt to show what the scientific 
man will ho on the alert for before he admits any 
other meaning than hallucination for similar expe 
ncnccs 

If any story of an apparlbon is told it must pro 
sent certain credentials to give it more than a hallu 
cmatory character that is, more than a merely sub 
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jective creation, peripherally or centrally initiated. 
There are at least two circumstances which must be 
proved regarding such experiences to give them 
what is called a vei'idical nature, that is, a definite 
causal connection with external reality not normally 
perceived. They are (1) that the experience shall 
coincide with a corresponding event at such a dis- 
tance as precludes normal sensory perception, and 
(2) the subject of the experience must not have 
known at the time the event represented. Without 
the fulfilment of these conditions such experiences 
cannot escape the objection that they are hallucina- 
tions. But if a sufficient number of coincidental ap- 
paritions occurs, having such credentials as I have 
indicated, the question of their extra-organic ini- 
tiation will become as serious a problem as that of 
coincidental dreams. 

Now it happens that there is a large number of 
such experiences, and the first question is whether 
they are due to chance. This cannot be determined 
until we know the facts of the case and the details 
of the experiences. Prior to illustrating them I 
shall classify them with reference to the difficulties 
in explaining them. The scepticism of their veridi- 
cal nature is so obstinate, and possibly justly so, 
that we must take the phenomena in the types which 
suggest less doubt as to their source. No one hesi- 
tates about such as I have illustrated, and only when 
a claim to the supernormal origin of some of them 
is put forward, whether by telepathy or other agen- 
cies, do men stand stolidly for the sceptical view 
regarding the facts. If, however, we can find well- 
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authenticated, instances of apparitions that do not 
represent departed spirits we maj obtain a heanng 
Such would be phantasms of tlie IiMng Fortunately 
we have instances of this type Then tliere is a 
tj'pe coinciding with the deatlis of the persons repre- 
sented, and lastly there arc those imohing the ap 
pearance of persons who have been deceased for a 
longer or shorter period I can classify them briefly, 
as (1) Apparitions of the Living, (2) Apparitions 
of the Dying, and (3) Apparitions of the Dead 

1 Apparitions of the Lnxng 

As I have already hinted, the sceptic cannot pro- 
duce against alleged appantions of the hvjng the 
same objections which he inchnes to use against al 
leged cases of the dead The doubts about personal 
survival after death, or the suspicions created and 
sustained by a long history of scientific criticism of 
alleged spiritistic phenomena, start objections to 
“ ghost ” stones so determined that it is impossible 
to secure even the consideration of the e\ndence for 
e^en a more natural theory of the facts But these 
prejudices cannot be invoked against phantasms or 
appantions of the Ining The question is, do such 
phenomena occur, not what eiplanation of them is 
possible Of this last we can speak, if we can assure 
oursehes that they occur in sufficient numbers to 
escludc chance coincidence from their explanation 
The pnmary problem in such cases is to establish 
an actual coincidence between the appantion and the 
event at a distance which it is supposed to represent 
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It is the fact of significant coincidence, not the mode 
of it, that first requires proof, and this result can 
be achieved only b}’’ sucli a number of them evi- 
dentially sustained as will force conviction precisely 
as did stories of falling meteors. Of this first class 
I shall proceed to give such illustrations as have re- 
ceived proper record |ind examination to give them 
sojne sort of respectable authenticity. 

The primary interest of such cases is that they 
possess a verifiable character, which consists in the 
establislnnent of the extraneous event to which the 
subject’s experience corresponds. We do not always 
have to rely upon the testimony of a single person 
for the integrity of the story. Often two parties at 
least can attest the coincidence, or each the fact 
wliich helps to fix the coincidence. The ordinary 
objections to the trutlifulness of such narratives do 
not apply, and scepticism will have to accuse tlie 
persons concerned of conspiracy or resort to the 
theory of chance. Scepticism has its rights unless 
these conditions are fulfilled. 

In selecting my instances I shall first tahe a type 
which may supposably be due to expectancy or sug- 
gestion, and follow these up with various cases of 
both spontaneous and experimental character. Those 
possibly due to expectancy or suggestion are selected 
from the Census of' Hallucinations, made by the 
Society for Psychical Research and signed by the 
persons mentioned above. The first instance was 
indorsed by the subject of the experience, but writ- 
ten out by the collector of the Society. 

“ This happened in 1870, when Mrs. E. was aged 
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forty She trns sitting in the drnTring*room of the 
hotel o^c^lookmg n park, nnd was wfliting for her 
husband to tnl e licr down to dinner The drawing- 
room wns open, nnd from her sent Mrs E had n view 
of part of the staircase nnd the inters ening hall or 
passage lie delated coming, so Mrs E cicr nnd 
anon kept glancing towards the door nnd out into the 
liall bejond At last one time she imagined she^jaw 
him turn a bend in the slnircnsc and come slowly 
along the corridor Keeping her ejes all the lime 
on what she thought was her husband approaching 
her with a well known smile, Mrs E rose and crossed 
the room till she stood, as she thought, opposite 
her husband, when the spectre sanish^ before her 
eyes She was m good health at this lime In about 
half an hour afterwards, her husband, detained im- 
avoidably, did veritably come into the room ” 

This instance is not comculcntn], inasmuch as it 
docs not show the corresponding external incident 
m the husband’s mind or actions to make it have 
that character It docs illustrate, however, the fact 
that a living person can be represented in nn np- 
panlion under circumstances of expectation, so that 
coincidental eases must be free from that influence 
to have a supernormal explanation I am concerned 
at present mainly with the fact that phantasms of 
the living occur, regardless of the question whether 
the> comade with certain significant events at a dis- 
tance I therefore give a few non coincidental eases 
“ In the 3 car 1883, 1 was studying music, and used 
to practise alone frequently in the evening Towards 
the autumn of that year, on one occasion, I felt 
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some one touch mo, nnd on looking raund I saw the 
figure of n gentleman whom I knew. He was dressed 
in black clothes, with the collar of his coat buttoned 
closely round his neck, showing no wliite coUar. 
As I looked he faded away. This occurred on three 
different occasions. I was in perfect health at the 
time, and in no trouble or anxiety. I had not seen 
the gentleman for about two years before that occur- 
,rence, and have no idea what he was doing at the 
time. The two first occasions were exactly alike.” 

The next incident associates the apparition with a 
noise actuallj’’ made by the person seen. 

“ The most distinct hallucination that I remember 
was one which occurred to me one day in January, 
1891 (recorded soon after). I heard a friend 
(whose footstep I recognized) coming into this 
house, cross the hall outside the room in which I 
was standing, and up-stairs. At the same fivie 
that I distinctly heard her going up-stairs after 
ha^^ng crossed the hall, I saw her in the room where 
I was. The room opens into the hall. I only saw 
her for a second or two; and she had not on her 
hat and jacket as she would naturally have had com- 
ing from a walk, but was dressed as she usually is 
in the house. The appearance vanished almost at 
once. I was startled by it, and when my friend 
came down I told her what I had seen, explaining 
that it must have been the sound of her step out- 
side which caused the appearance. I had also just 
come in from a wmlk, and was talking to other people 
in the sitting-room. I was not out of health nor 
in anxiety of any kind.” 
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Another insttince sliows that xn^ estigation confirms 
the appantional nature of the experience as dis- 
tinct from an illusion caused bj the sight of some one 
present 

“ At my grandmother’s house, Albemarle Co , Vir- 
gima, at about 11 p m , my cousin, Miss S , some- 
-what older than I, and myself, had been convers- 
ing in the parlor She left me The house djior 
openmg into the parlor stood open, the night being 
warm, and the moonlight streamed in o\er the floor 
beside me as I sat, leaning on the sofa arm, my 
back to the entrance The shadow of a human form 
fell on the moonlit floor Half turning my head I 
saw a tall woman dressed m white back of me By 
the contour and the gleam of the plaits round her 
head I recognized cousin, end deemed slie had 
doffed her black dross to try a white one I ad 
dressed an ordinary remark to her She did not 
reply and I turned nglit round upon her Then 
she went out of the door down the entrance steps, 
and as she disappeared I wondered I had heard noth- 
ing of a step or the rustle of her dress I sat and 
puzzled oxer this, though without taking fright, for 
a few minutes I was unoccupied, ruminating 
quietly, in robust health, completely awake, un- 
troubled, age sixteen years about It was, I felt 
convinced, though I did not see her face, my cousin 
I am shoil sighted, but fully believed I saw my cousin 
She had shortly before left the room by the inner 
door She lixed there I was famibar with the 
sight of her I was alone for about half an hour 
I then sought my cousm and found her m the other 
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sitting-room ivith my grandmother. said, ‘I 
thouglit you had cliangcd your dress,’ She said, 
‘ No, I have not.’ I asked, ‘ Didn’t you come to the 
house door just now?’ She said, ‘I’ve been with 
grandmother the last half-hour, — since I left you.’ 
I then grew frightened and went up to the only other 
two inmates, at that hour, of the house. These two 
(females) denied that they had been down-stairs 
during the interval. The negro slaves had all gone 
to their (outside) quarters for the night,” 

These suffice for non-coincidental apparitions 
wliich are, of course, attributed to ordinary hallu- 
cination, and they are narrated only to show tliat 
apparitions of living persons are possible, whether 
having a noiTnal or a supernormal interpretation. 
If telepathy be a fact we shall have no difficult}' in 
reco^izing the possibility of apparitions represent- 
ing living people in the same way as mere hallucina- 
tions. I turn, therefore, to coincidental cases, wliat- 
ever the explanation of them. 

I shall refer first to one already quoted in the 
chapter on telepathy. It is the case in which a man’s 
wife appeared to loim in mauve dress, she being alive 
and well and at some distance from home (p. 107). 
This instance, the reader will remember, was well 
corroborated. The next instance is told by Mr. 
Myers in his Human Personality and Its Survival of 
Bodily Death, and is especially good in its evidential 
aspects. It is quoted from Phantasms of the Living. 

In the autumn of 1877, while at Sholebrooke 
Lodge, Towcester, Northamptonshire, one night, at 
a little after ten o’clock, I remember I was about to 
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mo^e a lamp in my room to a position vrhero I usu- 
ally sat a little while before retiring to bed, when 
I suddenly saw a vision of iny brother It seemed 
to affect me hke a mild shock of electricity It sur- 
pnsed me so that I hesitated to carry out what I 
had intended, my ejes remaining fixed on the appari- 
tion of mj brother It gradually disappeared, leav- 
ing me wondering what it meant I am positive no 
light or reflection deceived me I had not been 
sleeping or rubbing my c^cs I was again in the 
act of moving the lamp when I heard taps along 
the window I looked towards it — the window was 
on the ground floor — and heard n voice, my 
brother’s, say, * It’s I, don’t be frightened ’ I let 
him in , he remarked, ‘ How cool you are ' I thought 
I should hav e frightened you ’ 

The fact was, that the distinct vision of my 
brother had quite prepared me for his enU He 
found the window by accident, as ho had never been 
to the house before , to use lus own v\ ords, * I thought 
it was your wmdow, and that I should find you * 
He had unexpectedly left London to pay me a v isit, 
and when near the house lost his way, and had found 
his way in the dark to the back of the place ” 

The next instance represents a trivial circum- 
stance, and is an apparition only of the hands and 
a letter, but it is so well confirmed m its essential 
points that it must be quoted It is also quoted by 
Mr Myers from Phantasms of the Living 

“ [Mr Gottschalk begins by describing a friend- 
ship which he formed with Mr Courtenay Thorpe, 
at the rooms of Dr Sylvian Mayer, on the evening 
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of I'ebruarj SOlIi, 1885. On Fcbniarj- SItb, being 
anxious lo boar a particul/ir rccilation ^vllich Mr. 
Tliorpc was sliorflj going to give, iMr. Gottsclmlk 
wrote to liini, a{ Prince’s Theatre, to ask what the 
Jiour of the recitation w/us to be,] In the evening I 
was going out lo see some friemls, wlicn on tlic road 
there .socnicd .suddenly to develop it. 5 olf before me a 
disc of light, which appeared lo be on a different 
plane to everything else in view. It was not possible 
for me to fix the distance at which it .seemed to be 
from me. Examining the illumined space, I found 
that two hands were visible. ^J'hoy were engaged 
in drawing a Icticr from an envelope which I in- 
.slinctively felt to be mine and, in comscquencc, 
thought immediately that the liands were those of 
Mr. Thorpe. I had not previously been thinking of 
inm, but at the moment the conviction came to me 
with such intensity that it was irresistible. Not 
cmg in any w.ay awestimck by the extraordinary 
nature and novelty of this incident, but in a per- 
ectly calm frame of mind, I examined the picture, 
and found that the hands were very wliite, and 
bared up to some distance above the wrist. Each 
forearm terminated in a ruffle; beyond that nothing 
was to be seen. The vision hasted about n minute. 

ter its disappearance I determined to find out what 
connection it may have had with I\Ir. Thorpe’s actual 
pursuit at the moment, and went to the nearest lamp- 
post and noted the time. 

By the first post the next morning, I received 
an answer from Mr. Thorpe, which began in the 
following way: ‘Tell me, pray tell me, why did I, 
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when I saw your letter m the rack at Prince’s Thea- 
tre, know that it was from you?’ [Wo have seen 
this letter, which is dated ‘Tuesday night,’ and 
February 24th, 1885, fell on a Tuesday ] Mr 
Thorpe had no expectation of receiving a letter from 
me, nor had he ever seen my writing E\cn had 
he seen it, his knowledge of it would not affect the 
issue of the question, as he assured me tliat the ^im- 
pression am\cd the moment he saw there was a 
letter under the * T clip,’ before any writing was 
visible [Mr Gottschalk explains that from the con 
struction of the rack, which he examined, the address 
on the en\ elope would be invisible ] 

“On the evening of February 27th, by arrange 
ment, I again met him at the rooms of Dr Majer, 
and there put questions to him with a view to eliciting 
some explanation As near as possible, I give them 
as they were put at the time, and add the answers 
It is necessary for me here to state that he and the 
Doctor were m complete ignorance of what had hap 
pened to me Having impressed upon him the neces- 
sity of answering in a categorical manner and with 
tlie greatest possible accuracy, I commenced — 
“‘Wlien did you get my Tuesday’s letter^’ 

* At 7 in the evening, when I arrived at the theatre ’ 

* Then what happened? ’ ‘ I read it, but, being very 

late, m such a hurry that when I had finished I was 
ns Ignorant of its contents as if I had never seen 
it’ ‘Then?’ ‘ I dressed, went on the stage, plaj ed 
mj part, and came off* * Wlmt was the time then? * 
‘ About 20 minutes past 8 ’ * Wlial happened 

then? * ‘ I talked for a time with some of tlie com- 
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panj in my dressing-room.’ ‘For Mow long?’ 
Twenty minutes.’ ‘ Wlmt did you then dl? ’ 
Ihey having left me my first thought was to find 
your letter. I looked everywhere for it, in vain. 
I turned out the pockets of my ordinary clothes, 
and searched among the many things that ehcum- 
ere my diessing-table. I was annoyed at not 
hndmg It immediately, especially as I was anxious 
to know what it was about. Strangely enough I dis- 
covered It eventually in the coat which I had just 
worn in the piece « School for Scandal.” I imme- 
diately read it again, was delighted to receive it, 
^d decided to answer at once.’ ‘ Now be very exact. 
What was the time when you read it on the second 
to nearly as I can say, 10 minutes 

in ^ ^ little diary 

Dr M ^ ^ 

of Feb*™'; 

“ ‘ Eight minutes to 9.’ 

snppf" kindly allowed us to in- 

confirms all the dates given.] 

ZL! r“ T"* his actually 

Z Xfi n T T “y '‘“”8 do so, I 
to »n«l principal part, and proceeded 

to analyze the mcldent in detail. The whiteness of 

nv„t bf '^“'.yeounted for by the fact that actors 

like tb P'^yilg “ Pirt 

Ike the one Mr. Tho^^e was engaged in Snl ’ 
School for Scandal.’ The ruffles also formed 
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part of the dr^ss in this piece. They were attached 
to the short sleeves of the shirt Tvliich Mr. Thorpe 
was actually wearing when he opened my letter. 

“ This is the first hallucination I ever had. I 
have had one since of a similar nature, which I will 
recount separately.” 

Dr. Mayer confirms the case so far as to say that 
he saw the note in diary and that it tallied almost 
exactly with iVfr. Thorpe’s statements. 

I quote one collective case well confirmed and re- 
ported in the Census of Hallucinations. The inci- 
dent is confirmed by the two sisters who had the 
experience and by the third sister who was the object 
of it. 

*' I was playing the harmonium in the church of 

at about 4 p. m., August, 1889, when I saw my 

eldest sister walk up the church towards the chancel 
with a roll of papers under her arm. When I looked 
up again she had disappeared, and I thought she 
had just come in for a few minutes and gone out 
again; but when I asked her afterwards what she 
wanted in the church, she was much surprised, and 
told me she had been in the rectory library all the 
afternoon, studying genealogical tables. 

“ My eldest sister looked just as usual and wore 
her hat and jacket, as I and my younger sister both 
noticed. She walked rather briskly, looking straight 
before her. She assures us that she was sitting alone 
in the rectory library all the afternoon.” 

The sister present and participant of the collective 
apparition writes as follows: — 

“My sisters and I were spending the day with 
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our unde af — — ; a*, he i** redor l)f<, ganlen Ir-ntF 
into Uie duirehynrfl. Iti Ihe cour.-'O of the ufleriioon 
C. /iml I v.fiif into the rliurrh: .‘ilie Ije^^an to play 
tlie hannoniuin aiul I etood on n t-tone codin beside 
her v'ith ni}’ hand on her .'.iioulder; iny .‘•ister was 
jdriyin;^ u hymn and I was loohtno flown al the hook 
to rend the worfl'', C. <‘a.-.tm!ly looked up; I did 
the ‘•aine, and following the direction of her eyes 
saw K. wnlkino to iis up the dnirch with — and 
this rather surprised me — <i lonc^ bundle of papers 
in her liand. We mude no remark and took no 
furllior notice of lier movements, for wlicn we go 

to we often just wjinder in to see the cluirch. 

It Mas certainly IC. lierself; I ronld sec her face 
quite well. C. and I finished our liymn ajfd found 
she liad gone. C. and I .soon after wont in to 
lea. At lea wc were surprised to licar K. say, 
‘ I am sorr^' I did not sec the church, but part of 
the afternoon I was looking at pedigrees in the 
study ; before that I passed the clmrch gate ; I 
was going in, but turned back to tlie study instead,’ 
or words to tliat cfi'cct. C. and I exchanged 
glances, but said iiothing. However, next morning 
we attacked K. on the subject; she was much sur- 
prised, had certainly not been in the ebureb, but 
bad fir.st been in the librarj- studying tlie family 
pcdigi'ce, and then gone to the church gate and re- 
turned.” 

K., the sister mentioned, gives the following ac- 
count of her doings : — 

“ Upon the afternoon during which this curious 
incident happened, I wandered about my uncle’s 
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garden for a'vhilo, and half thought of going into 
the clmrch, but changed my mind and did not. I 
vrent into the library, and, being interested in gene- 
alogy, studied my uncle’s family pedigree until tea- 
time, when I remarked to my sisters that I had not 
been to the church all the afternoon, and they told 
me that they had seen me there. I felt no unusual 
sensations during the afternoon, and am much mys- 
tified by the incident.” 

The coincidence lies in the fact that the sister, 
K., had intended to go into the church and had 
not. Otherwise we might place the case among the 
non-coincidental instances, or as an illusion or hallu- 
cination suggested by some sensory impression in the 
church. 

The Census records five other collective cases mucH 
more striking in their incidents than this one and less 
exposed to ordinary explanations. I simply mention 
this type as affecting the problem of chance. 

There seems to be but few instances in which 
spontaneous apparitions of the living are coinci- 
dental and suggestive of the supernormal, when tlie 
parties are in their normal waking state. I have 
quoted the majority of those that I can find having 
any special interest. There seems to be, howe^eT, 
a larger number of experimental instances, and I 
shall quote them at some length. 

Dr. ElKotson, in the Zoist, mentioned a case in 
which a friend was able by his will, telepathic sug- 
gestion, but not so called at the time, to produce 
in another phantasms of those he was thinking of. 
Dr. Charpignon reports a similar phenomenon, and 
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I>r. Dagonet, in the Annales Mcdico-Tsycliologiques, 
reports a case of tliis hind. The details of these, 
however, are not given, and little can be said of them 
except that they record coincidental phantasms whose 
explanation was not attempted. 

A Mr. Wesermann, in the Archiv fur den Tliierv- 
schen Magnetismus, reports a series of experiments 
of ^his own in producing an apparition of himself at 
a distance. I quote the account, but shall not vouch 
for its trustworthiness. As the authors of the Phan- 
tasms of the Living say : “ To such a record, if it 
stood alone, we should attach very little importance, 
in default of any erudence as to the intellectual and 
moi'al tnistworthiness of Wesennann.” But as the 
phenomena are much like some of the instances 
quoted in reference to telepathy, they are no more 
incredible than these are, and besides they contain 
a few facts, which, if the sceptic of more striking 
facts will accept these, can be used against the spirit- 
istic h 3 q)othesis. 

First Ewperiment at a Distance of Five Miles. 
I endeavored to acquaint my friend, the Hofkam- 
merath G. (whom I had not seen, with whom I had 
not spoken, and to whom I had not written, for 
thirteen years), with the fact of my intended visit, 
by presenting my form to him in his sleep, through 
the force of my will. When I went to him on the 
following evening, he evinced his astonishment at 
having seen me in a dream on the preceding night. 

“ Second Foeperiment at at Distance of Three Miles. 
Madame W., in her sleep, was to hear a conversa- 
tion between me and two other persons, relating to 
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ft cerbam secsct, and when I Msitcd her on the third 
day, she told mo all that had been said, and showed 
her astonisliment at this remarkable dream 

“ Third Expemnenf at a Distartcc of One Mile 
An aged person m G was to see in a dream the fu- 
neral procession of my deceased friend S , and when 
I \isited her on the next day her first nords were that 
slic liad m her sleep scon ft funeral procession, /lud 
on inquiry I learned tliat I was the corpse Here 
then was a shglit error 

“ Fourth Experiment at a Distance of One Eighth 
of a Mile Herr Doctor B desired a trial to conMnee 
him, whereupon I represented to him a nocturnal 
street brawl He saw it m a dream, to Ins great 
astonishment 

‘'Fifth Experiment at a Distance of Nine Miles 
The intention was that Lieutenant N should see in 
a dream, at 11 o’clock p m , a lady who had been 
five years dead, who was to incite him to a good 
action Herr N , however, contrary to expectation, 
had not gone to sleep by 11 o’clock, but was con- 
versing with his friend S on the French campaign 
Suddenly tlie door of the chamber opens , the lady, 
dressed in white, with black kerchief and bare head, 
walks in, salutes S thrice with her hand in a friendly 
way, turns to N , nods to him, and then returns 
through the door Both follow quickly, and call 
the sentinel at the entrance, but all had vanished, 
and nothing was to be found Some months after 
ward, Herr S informed me by letter that the cham- 
ber door used to creak when, opened, hut did not 
do 80 when the lady opened it — whence it is to be 
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inferred that the opening of the clocp- was only a 
dream-picture, like all the rest of the apparition.” 

This last instance, if we can accept it as reported, 
affords a pretty suggestion of telepathic transmis- 
sion of images which might otherwise be taken for 
phantasms of the dead. That is, it is a case in which 
we do not suppose that the agent is what appears to 
be such. The next case, which is accepted by hir. 
Gurney, is much like those which I have quoted and 
has cori’oboration by the Rev. Stainton Moses, 

“ One evening early last 3 'ear, I resolved to try to 
appear to Z, at some miles distance, I did not inform 
him beforehand of the intended experiment; but re- 
tired to rest shortly before midnight with thoughts 
intently fixed on Z, with whose room and surround- 
ings, however, I was quite acquainted. I soon fell 
asleep, and awoke next morning unconscious of any- 
thing having taken place. On seeing Z a few days 
afterward, I inquired, ‘ Did anything happen at 
your rooms on Saturday night? ’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, 
‘ a great deah happened. I had been sitting over 
the fire with M., smoking and chatting. About 12.30 
he rose to leave, and I let him out myself. I re- 
turned to the fire to finish my pipe, when I saw you 
sitting in the chair just vacated by him. I looked 
intently at you, and then took up a newspaper to 
assure m 3 ’-self I was not dreaming, but on laying it 
down I saw you still there. While I gazed without 
speaking, you faded away. Though I imagined 
you must be fast asleep in bed at that hour, yet you 
appeared dressed in your ordinary garments, such as 
you usually wear every day.’ ‘ Then my experiment 
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eecms to have succeeded,* siid I * Tlic nett tune 
I come, ask me I vrant, as I had fixed mj mind 
on certain questions I intended to ask you, but I 
iros probably waiting for an invitation to speak * 

** A few weeks later the experiment was repeated 
with equal success, I, ns before, not infornimg Z 
when it was made On tins occasion he not only 
questioned me on the subject which was at that Jime 
under very warm discussion between uc, but detained 
me by the exercise of his will some time after I had 
intimated a desire to leave TIus fact, when it came 
to be communicated to me, seemed to account for the 
anolenl and somewhat peenhar headache which marked 
the momuig following the experiment, at least I 
remarked at the time Uiat there was no apparent 
cause for the lieadachc , and, ns on the former occa- 
sion, no recollection remained of the event, or seem- 
ing event, of the preceding nighL” 

There arc three instances of experiment by the 
same agent with difTcrcnl percipients They have 
the advantage of independent testimony at both ends 
of tlic line and so have unusual confirmation 

“ On n certain Sunday evening in November, 1881, 
having been reading of the great power which the 
human mil is capable of exercising, I dctcmimed 
with the whole force of my being that I would be 
present in spirit m the front bedroom on the second 
floor of a house situated at 22 Hogarth Jload, Ken- 
sington, m which room slept two ladies of mv ac- 
quaintance, Viz , Miss li S V and IMiss E C V , 
aged respectively twenty five and eleven years I 
was hv mg at this time at 23 Kildare Gardens, a dis- 
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tance of about three miles from Hogarth Road, and 
I had not mentioned in any way my intention of 
trying tliis experiment to either of the above ladies, 
for the simple reason that it was only on retiring 
to rest upon this Sunday night that I made up my 
mind to do so. The time at which I determined I 
would be there was 1 o’clock in the morning, and I 
also had a strong intention of making my presence 
perceptible. 

“ On the following Thursday I went to see the 
ladies in question, and, in the course of conversation 
(without any allusion to the subject on my part), 
the elder one told me, that, on the pre^dous Sunday 
night, she had been much terrified by perceiving me 
standing by her bedside, and that she screamed when 
the apparition advanced towards her, and awoke her 
little sister, who saw me also. 

“ I asked her if she was awake at the time, and 
she replied most decidedly in the affirmative, and 
upon my inquiring the time of the occurrence, she 
replied, about 1 o’clock in the morning. 

“ This lady, at my request, wrote down a state- 
ment of the event and signed it. 

“ This was the first occasion upon which I tried 
an experiment of this kind, and its complete success 
startled me very much.” 

The percipient. Miss L. S. Verity, tells her story 
of the experience in the foUo^ving language: — 

“ On a certain Sunday evening, about twelve 
months since, at our house in Hogarth Road, Ken- 
sington, I distinctly saw Mr. B. in my room, about 
1 o’clock. I was perfectly awake and was much ter- 
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nficd I fnrolvC sister bj scrc«ming, and she 
saw the apparition herself Three dajs after, when 
I saw Mr B , I told him what had liappcncd , but it 
was some time before I could recover from the shock 
I had recened, and Uic remembrance is loo wid 
to be c%cr erased from mj memory ** 

The sister mcntionctl m this account also writes her 
confirmation of Uic c\ent, and states that shc^ too, 
saw Uic apparition It will be noticed also that the 
ease IS a coUectne one, and aery much diminishes 
the probability of chance coincidence 

The next instance the same agent is aery mlcr- 
cslmg, as it not onl^ has confirmation, but also has 
psjchological features of some interest 

“On Frulaj, December 1st, 1882 (recorded ten 
days afterward), at 9 30 r st, I went into a room 
alone and sat b) tlic fireside, and endeaaored so 
strongly to fix mj mind upon the interior of a house 
at Kew (viz , Clarence Rond), in which resided Miss 
V and her two sisters, tliat I seemed to be actually 
m the house During Ibis cxpenmenl I must haae 
fallen into a mesmeric sleep, for although I was 
conscious I could not inoac roy hmbs I did not 
seem to haae lost the power of moamg them, but 
I could not make the effort to do so, and mj Iiands, 
which laj loosely on my fences, about six inches apart, 
felt involuntarily drawn together and seemed to meet, 
although I was conscious that thej did not moac 
“ At 10 p K I regained normal state by an 
effort of Will, and then took a jicncil and wrote dowm 
syn a syf Ticitt~p7ipi« ttw: fayrtgcfing staitsr/tTit'i 

“ IVhen I went to bed on this same night, I deter- 
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mined that I would be in the front bellrooin of the 
above-mentioned bouse at 12 p. m., and remain there 
until I had made my spiritual presence perceptible 
to the inmates of that room. 

“ On the nc.Kt da}’, Saturday, I went to Kew to 
spend the evening, and met tlicrc a married sister 
of hliss y. {viz., j\Irs. L.). This lady I bad only 
met- once before, and then it was at a ball two years 
previous to the above date. We were both in fancy 
dress at the time, and as we did not exchange more 
than half a dozen words, this lady would naturally 
have lost an}’ vivid recollection of my appearance, 
even if she had remarked it. 

“ In the course of conversation (although I did 
not think for a moment of asking her any questions 
on such a subject), she told me that on the previous 
night she had seen mo distinctly upon two occasions. 
She had spent the night at Clarence Road, and had 
slept in the front bedroom. At about half-past 9 
she had seen me in the passage, going from one 
bedroom to another, and at 12 r. jr., when she was 
wide awake, she had seen me enter the bedroom and 
walk round to where she was sleeping, and take her 
hair (which is very long) into my hand. She also 
told me that the apparition took hold of her hand 
and gazed intently into it, whereupon she spoke, 
saying, ‘ You need not look at the lines, for I have 
never had any trouble.’ She then awoke her sister, 
Miss V., who was sleeping with her, and told her 
about it. After hearing this account, I took the 
statement which I had written down on the previous 
evening, from my pocket, and showed it to some of 
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tJic persons ,prcscnl, who were much nstonished al- 
though incrwlulous.” 

Mrs. L. was ashed to write out on account of l>cr 
experience, and she did so nt the time. It represent 
an identical storj* with the one quoted, and her sis- 
ter, Jliss L. S. Veritj, who was sleeping with Mrs. 
L. at the time and who was awnhened, as stated, 
corroborates the experience of Mrs. L. 

Another experiment of tlie same kind by Mr. B. 
was previously promised to Mr. Gumoy, who had 
licard of those quoted. On Starch 22d, Mr. B. 
wrote to Mr. Gurney that he was going to make 
his presence ^isiblc that night at a certain oddress 
at 12 r. M., and to let Mr. Gurney know the results 
later. He was to produce an apparition of himself 
to Jliss L. S. Verit}*. 

Jliss Verity’s account of what her experience tliat 
night was is as follows, not hn^ing been informed 
of what Mr. B. intended to do. 

*‘On Saturday night, March 22(1, 1884r, at about 
midnight, I had a distinct impression that Mr. S. 
IT. B. was present in iny room, and I distinctly saw 
him whilst I was widely awoke. He came towards 
me and stroked my hair. I voluntarily ga^e him 
this information, when he called to see me on Wednes- 
day, April 2d, telling him the lime and the circum- 
stances of the apparition, without any suggestion 
on his part. The appearance in my room was most 
vl\id, and quite unmistakable.** 

In his account of it Mr. B. saj's that Miss Verity’s 
“ nciw’cs had been much shaken, and she had been 
obliged to send for a doctor ia the morning.” Mr. 
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B. made no note of having intended tp “strolce” 
the lady’s hair, but says that he distinctly remembers 
this intention. 

We have two more experimental cases from good 
authorities. One of them represents a deferral of 
the apparition, so that it does not coincide exactly 
with the time of its intentional appearance. The 
first incident comes into requisition very well at this 
point, because it was an experiment' prompted by 
reading the very accounts which I have just narrated. 
The experiment and the account wei'e made by the 
Rev. Clarence Godfrey, and corroborated by the per- 
cipient. 

“ I was so impressed by the account on p. 105 
[Vol. I. Phantasms of the Living] that I determined 
to put the matter to an experiment. 

“Returning at 10.45 (on November 15th, 1886)j 
I determined to appear, if possible, to a friend, and 
accordingly I set myself to work with all the voli- 
tional and determinative energy winch I possess, to 
stand at the foot of her bed. I need not say that I 
never dropped the slightest hint beforehand as to 
my intention, such as could mar the experiment, nor 
had I mentioned tlie subject to her. As the ‘ agent’ 
I may describe my own experiences. 

“ Undoubtedly the imaginative faculty was 
brought extensively into play, as well as the voli- 
tional, for I endeavored to translate myself, spiritu- 
ally, into her room, and to attract her attention, as 
it were, wlule standing there. My effort was sus- 
tained for perhaps eight minutes, after which I felt 
tired and was soon asleep. 
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“ The next I wn^ con<C]oii< of wn* meeting 

the next morning (t c , jn a ilrcam, 1 suppose?) 
fttiil asking her nl once if »hc liid seen me H't night. 
The rcpl^ came, * Yes* *IIow?* I inquired Then 
jn words strnngcK elenr nnd Ion, like n well audible 
whisper, came the nnswer, * I wns silting beside jou.* 
These words, so elenr, nwokc me instantl}, nnd I 
felt I must Im\c been drcrtming, but on reflection 
I remembered wlmt I had been ‘willing* bcfofc I 
fell asleep, nnd it struck me, * Tins must be a reflex 
action from the percipient * My watch showed 
S 40 A M. The following is wlmt I wrote imracdi- 
nlel} in pencil, standing m my niglil*dress ‘ As 
I reflected upon those elenr wonls, they struck me 
ns being quite intudirc. I mean itihjcchfet nnd to 
Imre proceed from trif/un, <w my oxen eonric/ion, 
rather Uian a communicntion from an} one else. 
And jet I can’t remember her face nl all, ns one can 
after a nsid dream * 

“ But the words were ullcreil in a clear, quick 
tone, which was most remarkable, nnd nwokc me at 
once 

“JIj friend in the note with which she sent me 
the enclosed account of her 02 ^ experience, sajs* 
‘ Bemember the man put nil Uic lamps out soon after 
I came up-slairs, and that is onlj done about a 
quarter to four * ” 

On tlic next day, the 16th of Ko\ ember, Mr. God- 
frey recehed from the percipient, cvidcnllj written 
Without query from him, a letter telling her expe- 
rience I quote the account. 

“Yesterday — iis , the morning of November 
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IGUi, 188G — ul)nul ltn!f-})rLs{ (lirco o’clar!;, I v,uke 
\i}) !i slnii nmi nn idc.'i Uiat ‘•omt' one iuul coiitc 
into llin rooiii. I licnrd n curiou*; i^ourul, Init fancivd 
ii mi, "lit he ilie l)ircir: in the ivy ouMile. Next I 
cxperient’cd n .straiij^e, nx-'llc^s lonpng to Icnve the 
room nml gn (loun-.slair.;. 'J’hi*: fevlinj^ heenme so 
oYcrpowerin/^ that at last I rose and Hi n candle, 
and aonl do\vn, thinking if I could r^et some soda- 
wilcr it might have a quieting eirtcl. On returning 
to my room I saw Mr, Godfrey standing under the 
largo v/indov.- on the staircase. lie was dressed in 
liis usual style, and with an expression on his face 
that I have noticed when he has hecn looking very 
earnestly at anything. He stood there, and I held 
up the candle and gjir.ed at him for three or four 
seconds in utter amazement, and then, as I passed 
up the .staircase, lie disappeared. The impression 
loft on my mind was so vivid that I fully intended 
waking a friend who occupied the same room as my- 
self, but remembering that I .should only he laughed 
at as romantic and imaginative, refrained from doing 
so. 

“ I was not frightened at the appearance of iMr. 
Godfre 3 q but felt much excited, and could not sleep 
afterwards,” 

There is apparently a mistake bj’ I\Ir. Podmore 
in his report of tlie case, since the contents of the 
letter by the percipient indicates that her letter was 
written on the ITth. The apparent difficult^' is ex- 
plained b}’- the fact that IMr. Godfre 3 *’s account on 
the 16th was an oral one. In cver 3 ’ other respect the 
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account is copsislcnl The difnculty is in the man 
ner of 'wnting Hie Tccoril 

All that IS noliccnhlv coincidental in this incident 
is llic apparition The otlicr circumstances arc not 
rcflcctctl in it It is probable that the impression 
nas produced just before Mr Godfrey was dream 
mg, but it IS interesting to remaTk that the figure 
was not tliat which Mr Godfrej tried to tmnsijiil 
He was to stand at the foot of her bed but he was 
seen, as indicated, “ under the large r indOiO on the 
statrease^^ This is possiblj an csidcncc that the 
telepathic impression, if such it be, occurred about 
the time of the dream, niuch was some hours Inter 
than tlio conscious cITort to impress himself Some 
maj tliink it a ease of deferred pcrcipiencc, but that 
judgment will depend upon cMdcnce that the phan 
tasm was identical with tbnl intended I doubt if 
it IS a case of deferred pcrcipiencc Apparentlj no 
efTect took place until about the time of the dream 
But this IS anticipating explanation, and I have no 
desire to suppose, at present, anjthing more definite 
than a coincidence and which would awaken the sus 
picion that the phenomenon is not chance, but has 
some causal connection not usual 

This terminates the experimental instances of np 
pantions representing the living There is another 
type which has its interest m the fact that they 
coincide with the illness of the person whose appnn 
lion IS seen by another Tins type represents spon 
taneous cases, end is placed after the experimental 
instances because they lie nearer in character to the 
apparitions of the dying Their interest and sigmf 
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icance will appear in the sequel. I shall give a few 
instances of them. 

There is a complicated instance wliich represents 
a transitional type from the spontaneous to the ex- 
perimental apparition of the dead. It is complicated 
with planchette writing and table tipping and for 
that reason has a deep interest. I give it as show- 
ing a remarkable number of coincidences to which 
we should attach little interest but for the associated 
apparition. It is also associated with expectancy 
and suggestion on the side of the percipient. 

“ On November 27th, 1887, while staying near 
Melbourne, Australia, Miss B. made the acquaintance 
of a lady, Miss L. T., who had the capacity of plan- 
chette writing. A communication written through 
her, and signed by the name of a well-known author- 
ess, ‘ M. N.,’ stated that ‘ before another year rolled 
away, some gift of spiritual power would come to’ 
Miss B. Miss B. afterward went to Otago, and on 
the evening of December 31st, 1887, was persuaded 
by the friends with whom she was staying to try 
experiments in table tilting. Miss B., remembering 
the prediction made through Miss T.’s planchette, 
wished to inquire further about it, and the tilts 
indicating that ‘ M. N.’ was present, she asked 
when the gift would come to her and what form 
it would take. The tilts replied that ‘ M. N.’ would 
be able to make herself visible to Miss B. the same 
night. This occurred at 10 p. m. Miss B. states that 
she was not at all impressed by the incident, and went 
to bed and to sleep without thinking about it. In the 
middle of the night, she awoke suddenly and com-' 
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plctely, M'lth n. curious fccUng of nhal she describes 
ns ‘ inirnrd slmcnng^’ Ihc room quite dark, 
and she sa^ a tall while female figure slowly rising 
between the wall and her bed with its arms stretch- 
ing out towards her She turned away from it and 
saw jt again after turning back, it then seemed to 
disappear slowly into the floor After a few min- 
utes, she looked ot ber watch and found it was 
2 25 A M In the morning she told ber host, wlio 
confirms her account 

“ Six weeks later, Miss B heard from Miss L T. 
that she had been planchcttc wntmg witli a fnend 
at Melbourne on the evening of December 31st, 1887. 
‘ M N * liad communicated, but at 12 30 had said 
that she * must go to ’ Miss B This time at Mel- 
bourne corresponds to about 2 15 a sr at Otago, 
the time wlien Miss B saw the oppantion 

“Miss L T writes on Jul) 7th, 1889, giving an 
account of her planchette writing on the evening 
in question, and confirming Miss B *8 statements ” 

The next instance I shall abbreviate It is quoted 
by Mr Myers from Phantasms of the Liiing A 
man was sitting in his office and happened to look 
toward the window, and saw an apparition of his 
wife “ m a reclining position, with her eyes closed 
and the face quite white and bloodless, as if she 
were dead ” MHion he got home m the evening he 
found that his wife liad nt that very tune had a 
fainting fit, caused by a hurl to her child AnoUier 
gentleman reports an experience almost identical with 
this. Qwi, wA'ibtw.g fta oC V.’A vtiC-a ■te.w.'ivd. 

mg with n sn oon in which she fell at the time 
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I shall abbreviate another v.'cll-supporlcd ease. 
The details showing the proof of it would occupy 
too much space. A wife had left her husband a few 
days before in perfect licalth. Five days later she 
hud an apparition of him, and on the next da}' re- 
ceived a telegram saying that he was dangerously 
ill. He died five days later. The ease is taken 
fr(^m the Census of Ilolluchuttious, ns are several 
others to follow. 

“ I saw the figure of my cousin (a nurse in Dub- 
lin) coming up-stairs, dressed in grey. I was in 
Tasmania, and the time that I saw her was between 
6 and 7 r. m. on April 21st, 18S8.” 

Inquiry showed that the narrator, IMiss Hervey, 
had noted her experience in a diary and that she 
did not know that her cousin was ill. This cousin 
died on April 22d, 1888, at 4. SO r. m. The nurses 
in the hospital in which she died wore grey, a fact 
unknown also to IMiss Hervey. 

In the next instance death does not follow the ap- 
parition of the agent. It is uncorroborated. 

“My younger brother was in Australia, and had 
not written to his family for some four or five months, 
from which my mother had concluded he must be 
dead. I was sitting with her and my sister in our 
dining-room one morning, about 11 o’clock, engaged 
with my sister in writing a German exercise. Being 
at a loss for the right declension, I looked up, re- 
peating the declension, when I saw my brother stand- 
ing on the lawn in front of the window apparently 
looldng at us. I jumped up, saying to my mother, 
‘ Don’t be frightened, mother, but there is T. come 
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back all Tiglit.* (5Iy mother !md heart disease, and 
I feared the sudden shock.) ‘'UHicre?’ said my 
mother and sister, ‘ I don’t see him.’ ‘ He is there,’ 
I answered, ‘ for I saw him ; he is gone to the front 
door,’ and we all ran to the door. My father, who 
was in the library, heard the commotion, and opened 
the door to ask the cause. 1 had by this time opened 
the front door, and not seeing my brother, I thou^lit 
he was hiding for fun among the shrubs, so I called 
out, ‘ Come, T., come in, do not play the fool or 
you will kill dear mother.’ No one answered, and 
then my mother exclaimed, * Oh, you did not see 
him really, lie is dead, I know he is dead.* I was 
mystified, but it did not seem to me the right solu- 
tion of the mystery. I could not think he was dead, 
he looked so honestly alire. To tell the truth, I 
believed for some time that he was in the garden. 
However, he was not, nor was he dead. About a 
year afterwards he relumed home, and when re- 
counting his troubles, he told us that he had been 
very ill, and that while he was delirious he had con- 
stantly requested his comrades to lay him under 
the great cedar-tree on his father’s lawn, and turn- 
ing to my father he went on, * Yes, father, and do 
you know I seemed to see the dear old place as I 
do now.’ ‘When was that?’ said my father. He 
gave the dale, and my mother, who had written it 
down, looked and said, ‘Why, that was the very 
time when your sister declared she saw you on the 
lawn.’ ‘ Yes,’ said roy father, * and your mother 
at. once killed you,’ ao/i ttsesa was a guesd larigh. 
at my expense. 
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“ I have often thought over it, but have never 
been able .to account for it. This brother was not 
a particular favorite. Had it been my sister, I 
could have supposed that, as she was rarely absent 
from my mind, I might have conjured up her form 
in my imagination. Then I would have bitten my 
tongue out rather than have startled my mother. 
But I never doubted for a moment that my brother 
was there. I was about twenty-five years of age, 
and had no theory as to ghosts or spirits in general. 
I was at that time far too much occupied with the 
cares and anxieties of the family to have time to 
dwell on such fancies, and was also too matter-of- 
fact to think much about such phenomena. I remem- 
ber at the time, that I saw my brother dressed as he 
usually was when he came home from London, not 
as he was when he left home, nor as he could be in 
Austraha, nor as I had ever seen him when walk- 
ing in the garden. He had on a tall hat and a 
black cloth suit, neither of which he had taken with 
him.” 

It is not necessary to suppose this instance any- 
thing more than a subjective hallucination in order 
to admit its coincidental character. I am not con- 
cerned with its explanation, whether by chance or 
otherwise, but with the circumstances which tend to 
make the fact coincidental and coincidental with ill- 
ness. 

There are two instances of striking interest in that 
they have a sort of corroboration in the testimony 
of two persons. I shall quote them at length. The 
first narrative is by a Mrs. Walsh, of the Priory, 
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Lincoln, nndJlic second by n I^Ir. T. J. Ilonrc, who 
tells nn account of In? \arious experiences. Mrs. 
tValsli sa} 8 : 

“The gentleman who teaches music in my house 
tells me that if anything sad or terrible happens to 
nnj one he lo^cs, he always has an intimation of it. 
I am very fond of him, and I know he looks on me 
a-s n very true old fnend, and one of my sons, now 
in India, is the dearest fnend be has 

“ I went out one morning about 9 o’clock, carr}*- 
ing books for the hbrarj, and being very busj, look 
the short way to town On some flags in a aery 
sleep part of the road, some boys had made a slide. 
Both my feet flew awa^ at the same moment that the 
back of my head resounded on the flags. A police- 
man picked me up, saw I was Imrt, and rang at 
the Nurses* Home close b;j, to get me looked to. My 
head was cut, and wlule they were washing the 
bloo<I away, I was worrying myself that I should 
be ill, and how I should manage my school till the 
end of the terra. I told no one in my house but my 
daughter, and no one but the policeman had seen me 
fall I asked my doughtcr to tell no one. I had 
a miserable nervous feeling, but I pretended to her 
it was nothing The next morning after n sleep- 
less night, I could not get up. It was ray habit to 
sit in the drawing-room while the music lessons were 

given, so my daughter went in to tell Jlr that 

I had had a bad night, and was not 3ct up He 
said, ‘ I had a wretched night, too, and all through 
e. t;?* kk? ’ 

* I dreamed I was walking by the Nurses’ Home, and 
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while my head was being bathed I .was worrying 
myself how I should manage my lessons tiU the end 

ot the term, and the worrying feeling would not 
go. ” 

The account of Mr. Hoare is as follows: 

“ I shall be very pleased to relate the account of 
a dream, as described by Mrs. Walsh most accurately, 
w jc 1 took place on a Tuesday evening early in 
November, 1882 . The dream consisted of this: I 
supposed I was going down the Greystone Stairs, 
when I had a fall at the first flight, was picked up, 
and helped by a policeman to the Nurses’ Institute, 
about twenty yards from the imaginary fall, being 
there attended by a nurse. I was much perplexed 
as 0 low I should manage to finish my work during 
e term. This was followed the next morning by 
a severe headache in the region of the imaginary 


T Miss Walsh the following morning, 

I was told by her that Mrs. Walsh was unwell, but 
+ j ^ replied I, too, felt unwell, and ac- 

through the dream. Mrs. Walsh 
wbf ^ o me t e same evening her own adventure, 
1 , eveiy detail exactly coincided with my 

to myself. I in no way knew of 

told by heJself.™''^^^ 

sh?vp^\ another instance, whilst staying in Devon- 
. ’ ^^oeive an impression, or felt a conviction, 
that something had happened to Mrs. Walsh. I 

thin O' \ 1^° write, so confident was I of some- 

g haAung taken place, but desisted because I had 
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left Lincoln .through an outbreak of smallpoi. jn 
the house next m 3 rooms, only tlic previous week, 
so was unwilling to respond On my return here, 
I found out that both mj day e tlic day of tlic 
impression) and the accident — a fall — were true 
“In rann^ other instances ha\c I received similar 
experiences, and so confident !ia\c I been always of 
their accuracy Uiat I lm\e written to the persons 
and places, and nlwajs received confirmation nf*my 
impressions I haAC had, I think, ten or twchc im 
prcssions They arc quite unhke fits of low spirits 
and indigestion, and I can easily distinguish them 
from such, as in cicry ease I have been most con* 
8 C 1 OUS of outside action ’* 

I sliall add one more instance of this type, because 
it is so well substantiatcti, the original letters of 
both parties having been presen ed It is reported 
in the CensuB of IlalluctnaUans 

On Wednesday, August 22d, 1888, 9 r sr. Miss 
Clark writes to JIiss Mnughan 

“Wore you crying on Sunday night near 11 
o’clock? because I di$tmcily heard some one cry 
ing, and supposed it was II — in the next room, but 
she wasn’t there at all Then I thought it might 
be you ” 

On Thursday continuing the same letter, which was 
not posted until this day, the 23d, Miss Clark 
writes 

Thank you very much for your letter just 
come I am so sorry your face is sore , did it make 
■5<yi. ry?. Siwda.'j *’ 

Miss Maughan’s letter, which brought out this 
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postscript note, was dated Tuesday evening, August 
21st, and received August 23d, and was as follows : 

“ On Sunday we went to see Wroxam Broad. We 
had an immense amount of walking to do altogether, 
and I think I got a little cold in my face in the 
morning, and all night I suffered with it, and my 
face is swelled still.” 

On receipt of Miss Clark’s query which was on 
August 26th, Miss Maughan writes a postscript 
to a letter begun before the receipt of Miss Clark’s. 

“ I am putting poultices on my gums. I have 
never had such a huge swelling before, and it won't 
go down. It is so horribly uncomfortable .... 

“Saturday afternoon . — Thanks for letter. Yes, 
I was crying on Sunday night — only on account of 
pain. It was awful, but I only cried quietly, as 
Edith was asleep.” 

There is a large number of this type of coinci- 
dence, but such examples as I have referred to illus- 
trate the class sufficiently for the purpose here, 
which is to indicate a phenomenon bordering oil the 
next type to be considered. I quoted two or three 
instances in which the person represented in the 
phantasm soon afterward died, and others were in 
no way related to approximate death, but both are 
coincident with illness or mishap, some abnormal 
condition of the person seen either in sleep or in 
the waking state, though, as in the instance next to 
the last, the identity of the person really or appar- 
ently acting as agent and the appearance is appar- 
ently an experience of the percipient. This charac- 
teristic is a most important one for comparison 
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\ntli alleged* mcdiunusbc communications \iith the 
dead 

The next type, still belonging to apporilions of 
the living in the classification of psychic researchers 
generally, is that of apparitions supposed to coin- 
cide with the death of the person assumed to be the 
agent m the communication of the influence Wiat 
place they arc to have m explanation will be esammed 
again The point to be made at present is that they 
are the next step m a graduated senes of phenomena 

Tor mj first instances I slialj merely remind the 
reader of those which I namted in Science and a 
VutitTe Ltfe, and which I shall not repeat here They 
have such respectable sources that the ordinary con- 
firmation IS not so jmperalnc I refer to the np 
pantions, coincident with the death of a friend, and 
seen by Ixird Brougham, John Addington Symonds, 
Mr Andrew Lang, Mr ITcuIcmans, and the pre- 
monitory ease of Mr G J Romanes I also there 
mentioned the cose which Dr Weir Mitchell reports 
of his father’s knowledge in the life of a patient 
Dr Minot J Savage is also quoted for one within 
his knowledge These suggest the necessity of listen- 
ing to coincidental narratnes purporting to repre- 
sent apparitions coincident with the death of the 
person seen 

2 Appantwns of the Dying 

Apparitions coincident with illness lead up to the 
type that is coincident with death I have quoted 
mostly those which coincide only with illness and not 
such as coincided with a fatal illness But there arc 
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many apparilions nsfociatcd wUlj sicknf.s.s llial ends 
in death, and ])crlia])s Ihc^* are more numerous than 
the type quoted. Rut I v>-ishcd to lay proper .stress 
ujjon the type, which is apparently not iti un^* way 
connected with plicnomcna .suggesting a .spiritistic 
theory, which depends for its proof u])on .such phe- 
nomena n.s indicate a di.scaniatc c.Kistcncc, or the 
possibility of an independent c.\i.stcncc for con- 
sciousness. No claim for .spirili.sm, ns that is usuall}* 
understood, can l)e made for apparitions that arc 
associated only with illness. But such phenomena 
can be used to cstabli.sh a causal nexus against chance, 
whatever the ultimate explanation, and in any scien- 
tific view of the facts it is necc.'sarv to articulate 

* 

the more puzzling phenomena with those which give 
explanation less perplcxih*. Assuming telcpath}’ as 
experimentally' established it would seem most nat- 
ural to apply that hypothesis to as many of the facts 
as the circumstances will permit. At the same time 
it is as well also to know that the limits of such 
phenomena are not determined by the mere fact of 
illness, but extend to the point of the final exit of 
consciousness, and here we find a most numerous 
class of apparitions. 

I shall not quote as extensively from this type, 
though I shall make clear some idea of their com- 
parative frequency. A few instances will suffice to 
illustrate their character. The first instance is one 
that occurred in the waking state, and is well sup- 
ported. 

“ N. J. S. and F. L. were employed together in 
an office, were brought into intimate relations with 
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one anotheis winch lasted for about eight jears, 
and held one another m scr^ great regard and es- 
teem On Mondaj, March 19th, 1883, P L , m 
coming to the office, comphined of having sufTcred 
from indigestion, he went to a chemist, nho told 
him that lus liver was a little out of order, and ga^e 
him some medicine lie did not seem much better 
on Thursday On Salurdn3 he aas absent, ^and 
N J S lias since beard he was examined bj a mcdi 
cal man, who thought lie wanted a day or two of 
rest, but expressed no opinion that anything was 
serious 

“ On Saturday evening, March 24th, N J S , who 
had a headache, was silting at home He said to 
his wife that he was what he had not been for months, 
rather too warm , after malcing the remarh he leaned 
back on the couch, and the next minute saw hts 
friend, r L , standing before him, dressed in Ins 
usual manner N J S noticed the details of lus 
dress, that is, his hat with a black band, his oicrcoat 
unbuttoned, and a stick m bis hand, he looked with 
a fixed regard at N J S , and then passed away 
N J S quoted to himself from Job, * And lo, a 
spirit passed before me, and the hair of my flesh 
stood up * At that moment an icy dull passed 
through him, and his hair bnstlcd He then turned 
to his wife and asked her the time, she said, 
‘ Twelve minutes to 9 * He then said, ‘ The reason 
I asked you is that P L is dead I have just seen 
him* She tried to persuade him it was a fancy, 
but he most positively assured her that no argument 
was of avail to alter bis opinion 
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“The next day, Sunday, about 3 y. m., A. L., 
brother of F. L., came to the house of N. J. S.* 
who let him in. A. L. said, ‘I suppose you know 
what I have come to tell you?’ N. J. S. replied, 
‘ Yes, your brother is dead.’ A. L. said, ‘ I thought 
you would know it,’ N. J. S. replied, ‘my?’ 
A. L. said, ‘Because you were in such sympathy 
another.’ N. J. S. afterward ascertained 
that A. L. called on Saturday to see his brother, 
and on leaving noticed the clock on the stairs was 
twenty-five minutes to 9 p. m. F. L.’s sister, on go- 
ing to him at 9 p. M., found him dead from rupture 
of the aorta.” ^ 

The narrator of this experience is N. J. S, him- 
self and it is corroborated by his wife and the 
brother of the deceased as a witness of the coinci- 


An interesting case of waking apparition is that 
o a workman in a cemetery. He had often -seen 
a cer am a y at the tomb of her husband, and one 
evening saw her there and went up to find her and 
to speak to her, after noticing that she had disap- 
peared in an unaccountable manner. He could not 
find traces of her, and told his wife that eve- 
ning that he had seen her, but learned the next day 
that she had died about the time he saw her appari- 

■r, J ^ next instance has an independent witness. 
It is a dream. 

nioming of February 7th, 1855, at 
Mount Pleasant Square, Dublin, where I lived, I 
wa.vene rom a troubled sleep and dream, exclaim- 
ing, John IS dead.’ My husband said, ‘Go to 
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sleep, you <irc dreaming* I did sleep, and again 
awoke repeating the same words, and asking him 
to look at the watch and tell me what o’clock jt was 
tlicn, lie did so, and said it was 2 o’clock I was 
much impressed bj this dreom, and nest day went 
to Uie cit^ to inquire at the house of business, Mr 
John C being at Dundrum for the prcsious month 
lie was not a relative, but a very intimate friend 
Wien I got to the bouse I saw the place closed up, 
and the man a ho answered the door told me the 
reason * Oh ' ma’am, Mr John C is dead ’ ‘ When 
did he die?* I said * At 2 this morning,’ he said 
I was so much shocked, he bad to assist roe to the 
waiting room to give me some water I had not 
heard of Mr C ’s illness, and was speaking to him 
a fortnight prcviousl}, when he vras complaining 
of a slight cold, and expected the change of Dun- 
drum would benefit him, so that he could reluni to 
town immediately I never saw nor heard of him 
after, until I dreamt the foregoing ” 

The husband confirms the experience, and inquiry 
seems to indicate that Mrs Lincoln, the narrator, 
is not m the liabit of talking m lier sleep, but has 
had several dreams which she regarded as premoni- 
tory Another instance involves certain interesting 
details and evidential incidents 

“ On the morning of September 25th, quite early, 
I awoke from a dream to find my sister holding me, 
and much alarmed I liad screamed out, struggled, 
crying out, ‘Is he really dead?’ When I fully 
awoke I felt a burning sensation m my head I 
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could not speak for a moment or two ? I knew my 
sister was there, but I neither felt nor saw her. 

“ In about a minute, during which she said my eyes 
were staring beyond her, I ceased struggling, cried 
out, ‘ Harry’s dead, they have shot him,’ and 
fainted. When I recovered, I found my sister had 
been sent away, and an aunt who had always looked 
aft^r me was sitting by my bed. In oi’der to soothe 
my excitement she allowed mo to tell her my dream, 
tr 3 ung all the time to persuade me to regard it as 
a natural consequence of my anxiety. When in the 
narration I said he was riding with another officer, 
and mounted soldiers behind them, she exclaimed, 
‘ My dear, that shows you it was only a dream, for 
you know dear Harry is in an infantry, not a cav- 
alry, regiment.’ Nothing, however, shook my feel- 
ings that I had seen a reality; and she was so much 
struck by my persistence, that she privately made 
notes of the date, and of the incidents, even to the 
minutest details of my dream, and then for a few 
days the matter dropped, but I felt the truth was 
coming nearer and nearer to all. In a short time 
the news came in the papers — shot down on the 
morning of the 25th when on his way to Lucknow. 
A few days later came one of his missing letters, 
telling how his own regiment had mutinied, and that 
he had been transferred to a conunand in the 12th 
Irregular Cavalry, bound to join Havelock’s force 
in the relief of Lucknow.” 

There is a discrepancy between the date mentioned 
by the narrator and that given in the East India 
Register, which places the death on September 26th. 
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This might equally be a mistake, as the aunt is ccr 
lam she never destroyed her notes, though not being 
able to put her hands on them, and refuses to look 
them up because she thinks attention to such things 
IS ridiculous The coincidence, then, is in the de- 
tails of the experience more distinctlj and possibly 
also in the dates 

In another ease a gentleman svas at the theatre 
in Toronto, Canada, and saw nn apparition of his 
brother m the pit He oxclanncd “Good God! 
there IS my brother,” pointing to the figure But 
his fnend mill him did not see anything The man, 
in Ills excitement, rushed doim stairs to find the 
brother, but did not succeed On bis return to Eng 
land shortly afterwards ho learned that lus broUier 
had died at the rrcnch Hospital, m Shanghai, in 
China, and inquiiy shoircd that the death coincided 
very closely mlh the apparition 

Another instance miohed a sleepless night until 
RomclUing like a vision of a strange country oc 
curred when the subject became conscious that he 
was with his brother in India, and that this brother 
died nhilc he was with him Three months later 
the news came wliicli confirmed the death of this 
brother coincidentally mlh the vision 

I take a little group of dream coincidences related 
to dentil and all of them experienced by the same 
person 

“ On the night of 29th of January, 1873, I 
dreamt that I saw a baby in a bath IVhcn the post 
bag came m the morning, I said to my husband, 
‘Please don’t open it yel, I am sure there will be 
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news of a death in it, but I can’t tell whose; none 
of our fidends are ill, and the dream was so vague.’ 
He laughed, and proceeded to open the bag; it con- 
tained a letter from the Rev. S. A., announcing the 
death of his only boy. [Here the dreamer had no 
knowledge of the illness of the person who died.] 

“ On the night of April 24ith, 1877, I dreamt that 
I saw an infant in a bath. On the 25th, I heard that 
my cousin, B. C., had died on the 24)th, [Here the 
dreamer had no knowledge of the illness of the person 
who died.] 

“ On June 11th, 1877, while asleep in a chair, I 
dreamt that I saw my husband’s aunt, Mrs. B., look- 
ing at an infant in a bath; she was dressed in white, 
with a strong light about her. She died in the 
evening of that day. [Here the dreamer knew of the 
illness of the person who died.] 

“ Before my husband’s death on November 17th, 
1880, I had my warning dream. I seemed to stand 
in deep mourning watching an infant in a bath.” 

[Here the dream preceded the death by more than 
a day. The husband had been long ill, but his 
immediate death was not expected.] 

Before giving her experiences the lady, who is 
narrating them, states that her coincidental dreams 
are associated, as the reader will see, by the "rision 
of an infant in a bath, and I have called attention 
to this group to note the circumstance that the vision ■ 
or dream does not always have its significance in 
the details, but in the death coincidence. In study- 
ing the nature and conditions of such “ comraunica- 
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tions ” or Apparitions such phenomena ore of very 
great importance 

Professor Rojee records a number in the Ameri- 
can Procfrtlin^r, two of which I abbrcMalc In Uie 
first a Iflcli had silled to Glasgotr on the Cambria, 
expecting to return on the same steamer, but chose 
another, with some regret tliat she could not have 
come back with the ciploio aho had been so kind 
to her On the night of October lOlli, the same 
year, she called out in her sleep “The ship has gone 
down '* A friend sleeping m the same room awakened 
her and asked what was the matter Tlic lad^ was 
crying and said “ The ship «i winch I went to Eng 
land IS lost I saw it go down with all on board 
She felt tlmt Captain Carmgnn was lost Inquiry 
showed that the steamer ConOna was wrecked off 
Donegal, and only one person saicd to coofirm the 
fact, the news not reaching New York until after 
the dream occurred 

The next instance is gnen on the authority of Mr 
Ira Sables, then on the United Stales Geological 
Sursey, and addressed lo Dr Morton Prince, of 
Poston Mr Sables souclics that the dream was told 
him before its verification later 

A 30ung man to whom the mollier was much at- 
tached went west m the troublous limes of slavery 
One night not far from midnight the mother awoke 
her husband w illi a scream lie cvelamicd ** Jlnllier, 
what is the matter? ” She replied " Mlu • don’t 
30U see Johnnj there? lie says to me, * 'Mollier, 
they’ve shot me The bullet entered right here,* 
and he pointed to a hole over lus right 03 e” The 
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husband tried to convince liis wife ‘that ‘•he was 
drenining, but .slic nlwnv's Insisted tliat slic botli .’•aw 
and licard lier -son Jolinn3'. 

“Two weeks afterward, however, llic young man 
that went witli the 3‘oun" Stewart to Kansas re- 
turned. The fir.st thing ho did was In visit .Mr. 
Stewart at liis jaw ofiicc, and to narrate to liiin there, 
tliat on a certain clai/, nf four o'cloci: v. M., o d/R- 
souriun shot Johnny, the ball entering his head just 
above his right eye. Moreover, Uie day of the slioot- 
ing proved to be the very dav' on wliicli hirs. Stewart 
had licr vision, at night, about six hour.s after the 
shooting.” 

j\Ir. Sa^’los adds an interesting coincidence to this 
stoiya “I had myself,” he sa3's, “in 180G, lost a 
little daughter, nine 3-ears of age, and after her 
(Mrs. Stewart’s) .son’.s death she told me that Johnn3’ 
came to her window one night, tapped on it, and .she 
asked, ‘ MHio’s there?’ The reph' was: ^Johnny, I 
have found Floret fd That was my daughter’s name.” 

hlost probabl3- this last experience was a coinci- 
dental dream, though it is told as if it were a normal 
event. It is probabl3- a waking dream of the border- 
land t3-pc. 

I shall refer briefl3f to one collective case, as in- 
volving three percipients, a lad3’, her nurse, and a 
little child. 

A Mrs. Hunter looked into her bedroom and saw 
a large coffin on the bed, “ and sitting at the foot 
of it was a tall old woman stoadfastl3'' regarding 
it.” She was laughed at for her expei-ience, and 
when she went to the nursery, the nurse complained 
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Dial flic ** fcV JO quctr ” Iwving “ nt 7 o’clock 8ccn 
ft Kill oh! wormn co'iijngdoirft sUirs.” TIim, loo, wos 
laugliwl ofT, nml about liilf an hour nficnrnrdi she 
“ licnrd ft piercing fcrcam from her little diughtcr, 
ftpctl fi\L, foUowcil liN lotul, frightened tones, nnd 
she Uitn hcnnl the nurse soothing the child Next 
morning hlllc K. wns full of her wrongs Sljc sold 
that ft ‘naught} old Kotn-tri ims sitting ftt the Inhlc 
ftnd staring nt her, nnd thnt imdc her scream.’ 
Nur'e told me llml she found the child nwakc, sil- 
ling up in l>e<1, pointing to the Inhlc, nnd crying 
out, ‘Go ftffft}, go ftftft}, naiighU old woman*’ 
There wfts no one there Nurse had l>cen in b«l 
some lime, nnd the door was locked.” 

A da} or two ftflcrwnrds ft letter enme from n son 
of ft Mrs. Mftcfnrhne, ftnnouneing her death, and 
telling that ” her last hours were disturbed h} nnx- 
illy for m} huslwind nml his fflniil} ” Mrs Hunter 
had left in Mm ^^ncfnrlane*fi care ft hot of snlu- 
fthics. 

I can quolc no more of this t}pc Hut to give 
some idea of their frcqucnc} I nm} mention the 
following particulars. In the record of the Phan- 
iatms of the Lhwff there ore some S80 instances, 
and these are hut a small proportion of the number 
now collected Of thc'c tliirU-one arc of the wak- 
ing type, sixty-sosen arc coincidcnlnl dreams in- 
vohing death coincidences, ninctj-nino ore hortlcr- 
land eases, meaning that the roincldontnl experience 
occurs in the borderland between sleeping nnd wak- 
ing stales, forty-nine ore visual apparitions ivlonc, 
t'fiiVfecn are vi'suaf ancf nuciiVory, nnef ei'gfif are au- 
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difcory and tactile, wliilo Ihirtj'-scveu /Ire- collective, 
involving two or more percipients. Such a showing 
indicates that the deatli coincidences arc more numer- 
ous than others; for I have quoted n very large 
proportion of the type not involving death coinci- 
dences. But here we have about 580 in dances np- 
parcntl 3 ’' I’clatcd to the death of persons indicated 
bj' tlic experiences narrated, and the question is 
wliclher we can treat them as casu.nl, that is, acci- 
dental hallucinations. 

The answer of the collectors to this quer^- is seen 
in their calculations which I can only abbreviate. I 
cannot explain the process by which the calculation 
was made, but it was cxtrcmch’ conservative. The 
conclusion was that the number of “ subjective linllu- 
cinations of a recognized voice should be sixty-three 
times as large as the^' have been shovni to be ” in 
order to consider the hj'pothcsis of chance. Another 
method of calculation showed that “ from these data 
the odds against the occurrence bj’ accident of as 
manj’ coincidences of the tj-pe in question (auditory) 
are more than, a trillion to one.” 

The same authors further state: “But the redne- 
tio ad ahsiirdiim becomes far more striking when 
we apply the doctrine of chances to visual eases.” 
The calculation here shows that “ the odds against 
the occurrence, by accident, of as many coincidences 
of the type in question as the thirtj^-ono which that 
circle produced, are about a thousand billion trillion 
trillion trillions to one.” If this is the case with 
so small a collection, how would it stand with a larger 
one? 
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8* Appauixtyns of the Dead 

A hard and fast bne between apparitions of the 
dying and of the dead cannot be drawn, especially 
as the collection supposed to represent the former 
included all cases supposed to have occurred within 
twelve hours after death The exact time of final 
demise cannot be determined, and besides it was as- 
sumed that any telepathic impression produced by a 
dying person on a distant friend might have its 
emergence into consciousness deferred for the amount 
of time assumed Hence the limit was an arbitrary 
line However this may be, the Phantasms of the 
Living did not include those presumably of the dead 
A primary reason for this was the desire to examine 
cases which did not present superficial credentials m 
favor of a spiritistic interpretation In this ac- 
count, however, I do not require to limit myself to 
those types, especially as it is apparent to most per 
sons that the same general theory will be involved 
in the explanation of phantasms of the dead The 
reasons for this will appear in the conclusion of this 
chapter 

Apparitions of the dead were as much the sub 
ject of inquiry by the Society as the types already 
illustrated, but the results were not published in 
the volumes from which I have so freely quoted 
They were published and discussed in the Society’s 
Proceedings I shall have to quote from these 
sources, being careful to have the interval between 
wni Vne appirri'cion grerfc enira^n *cd assure 
interest in the phenomenon Before quoting in- 
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stances, however, if. is itnporlntif to ^rcniark tlicir 
iinporlatu'C and the diHirtdIies jitfcnditifj their in- 
vcsli^ation. 

In jihanlasins of the living and of flu- <lying there 
is nppavenfly evidence that, not being due to cliance, 
they arc objectively caused, though this cause may 
be uoiliing more than telepatliva Jbit, my.s ilic late 
iilr. Ednnnid Gurney, “ II is evident that in alleged 
casVs of apparilion.s of the dead, the point 'Uiieh 
we have held to dislijiguish certain njiparifions of 
living persons from purely subjective hallucinations 
is necessarily lacking. ’’J'hat point is coinridcncc 
between the apparition and some critical or c.vrrp- 
tional condition of the person nho .sccni.s to appear; 
but with regard to the dead, wc have no independent 
knowledge of their condition, and therefore never 
have the opportunity of observing any such coinci- 
dences, 

“There remain three, and I think only three, con- 
ditions which might cstnldish a presumption that an 
apparition or other immediate manifestation of a 
dead person is .something more than a mere subjective 
hallucination of the percipient’s senses. Either (1) 
more persons than one might he independently af- 
fected h}' the phenomenon; or (2) the phantasm 
might convoy information, afterwards discovered to 
ho true, of something which the percipient had never 
known; or (3) the appearance might he that of a 
person whom the percipient himself had never seen, 
and of whose aspect he was ignorant, and j’ct his 
description of it might be sufficiently definite for 
identification. But though one or more of these 
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conditions ^vould ha^c to be full} satisfied before ^e 
could be conMnced that any particular apparition 
of the dead bad some cause external to the percipient’s 
mind, there is one more general characteristic of 
the class sihich is sufficiently suggests e of such a 
cause to be svorth considering I mean the dispro 
portionate number of cases which occur shortly after 
the death of the person represented Such a tjme- 
rclation, if frcqucntlj enough encountered, might 
enable us to argue for the objcctne origin of the 
phenomenon in a manner analogous to that which 
leads us to conclude that man^ phantasms of the liv 
mg have an objective (a telepathic) ongm For, 
according to the doctrines of probabilities, a hallu- 
cination representing a hnown person would not by 
chance present a definite time relation to a special 
cognate event — rts , the death of that person — 
m more than a certain percentage of the whole num 
ber of similar hallucinations that occur, and if that 
percentage is decidcdJj exceeded, there is reason to 
surmise that some other cause than chance — in other 
words, some objective origin for the phantasm — is 
present ” The application of this pnnciple will ap 
pear in the sequel 

The first instances shall represent apparitions near 
the point of death, but perhaps probablj after it 
I tatc them from 3fr Gurney’s record of them, and 
renders of his work will know that ho was abundantly 
cautious I shall choose the cases with reference to 
their trustworthiness as narratives and regardless of 
fAeir expihnailion I iiave a.i present no theory io 
prove by them, but onlj that coincidental experiences 
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took place. The first instance was co/itributed by 
the Bishop of Carlisle as an experience in the life 
of the Rev. G. M. Tandy. I shall abbreviate it. 

“ When at Loweswatei’, I one day called upon a 
friend, who said, ‘ You do not see many newspapers ; 
take one of those lying there.’ I accordingly took 
up a newspaper, bound with a wrappei’, put it into 
my pocket and walked home. 

‘^In the evening I was writing, and, wanting to 
refer to a book, went into another room where my 
books were. I placed the candle on a ledge of the 
bookcase, took down a book and found the passage 
I wanted, when, happening to look towards the win- 
dow, which was opposite to the bookcase, I saw 
through the window the face of an old friend, whom 
I had known well at Cambridge, but had not seen 
for ten years or more. Canon Robinson (of the Char- 
ity and School Commission). I was so sure I saw 
him that I went out to look for him, but could find 
no trace of him. 

“ I went back into the house and thought I would 
take a look at my newspaper. I tore otF the wrap- 
per, unfolded the paper, and the first piece of news 
that I saw was the death of Canon Robinson ! ” 

The next instance has a romantic and pathetic 
interest, and the coincidence is well supported. 

“ I send 3mu a short account, describing what I 
experienced at the time of the apparition of my 
friend, who was a young gentleman much attached 
to myself, and who would willingly (had I loved 
him well enough) have made me his wife. I became 
engaged to be married^ and did not see my friend 
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it was six months afterward before hct learned that 
Mr. Aldiurst was dead, and inquiry showed that he 
had died at about 1 a. m. July 12th, and the date 
of the apparition was in September following, this 
being fixed b}'- the birth of the child in that month. 

The next instance is also a good one evidentially, 
as the distance involved and the independent attes- 
tation of a newspaper show that the death could not 
have been known in the ordinar}’^ way. 

“ On the 2d November, 1876, I arrived at my 
brother’s house. My journej’^ had been a long one 
— from 8 A. M to 8 r. ji. I sat up late talking to 
my sister-in-law, and about 12 o’clock went to my 
room. There I spent some time arranging my be- 
longings. I found I had left something I wanted 
down in the hall, and feeling restless, I suppose, 
thought I must get it then, and not wait until the 
morning. So down-stairs I went. The house is a 
large one; the passages long. My room was in the 
third story, and I had to go to the entrance-hall. 
It took me some time. On returning and entering 
the corridor in Avhich mj' room was, I saw, standing 
heyond my doorway, a figure. It looked misty, as 
if, had there been a light behind it, I should have 
seen through the mist. This misty figure was the 
likeness of a friend of ours whom I knew to have 
been on a voyage to Australia. I stood and looked 
at ‘ It.’ I put my hand over my eyes and looked 
again. Still it was there. Then it seemed to pass 
away, how I cannot say, I went on and into my 
room. I said to mj-self. My brain is tired out; and 
I hurried to bed so as to get rest, 
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“ Next dffy I told BistcMn law what I had 
seen Wo laughed about mjr ghost 

I was away from home tlircc weeks On my 
return, m\ mother sliowcd me the account in a news- 
paper of our poor friend’s body basing been cast 
on shore nt Orfordness and buried as an unknown 
caslawaj tlie very lime I saw the figure We were 
tlie only friends lie had in England, but why I.saw 
him 1 cannot tell It did no good to any one One 
thing I should tell you, I had not been thinking or 
speaking of liim ” 

The headstone on tlic man’s gra\c reads In 
memory of Trcdcnck Gluyos Lc Mnislrc, Officer 
of the barque GauntUt, of London, natisc of Jersey, 
Channel Islands, aged Si years and 5 months, nhose 
body was found near Orfordness Harbour, October 
the 22d, 18TG, his death haMog been occasioned by 
falling from on hoard the nbo\e-namcd \c8Sol m the 
Downs on the 27th of September of the same year ” 

The next instance I shall hare to abbrenate, 
though jt comes from excellent nulhonty and is so 
interesting that onlv the wont of space can excuse 
the abbreviation The man who narrates it as lus 
experience laughed nt the idea that appantions 
really occurred and had been in places where such 
things ought to occur if they were true But he liad 
a fnend, whom he calls J P , that had gone out 
to the T^ans^aal in Africa When they bade each 
other farewell they expeeted to see each other again 
But one night the narrator had gone to bed about 
one o’clock Early m the morning this experience 
took place 
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“ Standing by my bed, between me abd the clicst 
of drawers, I saw a figure, wliich, in spite of the 
unwonted dress — unwonted, at least, to me — and 
of a full black beard, I at once recognized as that 
of my old brother officer. He had on the usual 
khaki coat, woni by the officers on active service in 
eastern climates. A brown leather strap, which 
mig^\t have been the strap of his field service glass, 
crossed liis breast. A brown leather girdle, with 
sword attached on the left side, and revolver-case 
on the right, passed round his waist. On his head he 
wore the ordinary white pith helmet of service. I 
noticed all these particulars in the moment that I 
started from sleep, and sat up in bed looking at him. 
His face was pale, but his bright black eyes shone 
as keenly as when, a 3’-ear and a half before, they 
had looked upon me as he stood with one foot on 
the hansom, bidding me adieu. 

“ Fully impressed for the brief moment that we 
were stationed together at C — in Ireland or some- 
where, and thinking I was in my barrack-room, I 
said, ‘Hello! P., am I late for parade?’ P. looked 
at me steadily, and replied, ‘ I’m shot.’ 

“/ Shot ! ’ I exclaimed. ‘ Good God ! how and 
where? ’ 

“ ‘ Through the lungs,’ replied P., and as he spoke 
his right hand moved slowly up the breast, until the 
fingers rested over the right lung. 

“ ‘ What were you doing? ’ I asked. 

“ * The General sent me forward,’ he answered, 
and the right hand left the breast to move slowly 
to the front, pointing over my head to the window. 
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and at the 'same momont the figure melted a^ray 
I rubbed my eyes, to male sure I vras not dreaming, 
and sprang out of bed It was then 4 10 a m by 
the clock on mj mantelpiece ** 

That day the gentleman looked for news from the 
war, but found none, and spoke to a friend about 
his experience, and on tlie next day tlie news placed 
his friend J P among the killed in tlie battle of 
Lang’s Ncek The London Gazette shows thaf the 
man was killed probablj between 11 and 12 o’clock 
on Januarj 28lh It seems probable that tlie narra- 
tor’s time, 4 10 in the morning, is wrong for lus 
experience, but Jlr Gurney thinks that the appari- 
tion took, place after death or verj close to it 
The next instance is especially interesting for 
the manner in wluch the coincidence was determined, 
and more especially for tlie way m which the person’s 
identity was estabhshed and Uic coincidence made 
credible as pertinent to the possibility of an objective 
cause of some kind I shall base to quote it m full 
“ I was sleeping in a hotel m Sfadeira m January, 
1885 It was a bright moonlight night The win- 
dows were open and the blinds up I felt some one 
was in my room On opening my eyes, I saw a 
young fellow about twenty fi\c, dressed in flannels, 
standing at the side of my bed and pointing with the 
first finger of his right hand to the place where I was 
lying I lay for some seconds to convince myself 
ftf some nnc bmi^ rnalJ^ Ibcm J then sat up and 
looked at him I saw his features so plainly that I 
recognized them m a photograph which was shown 
me some days after I asked him what he wanted; 
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he did not speak, but his eyes and hand seemed to 
teU me I was in his place. As he did not answer 
I struck out at him with my fist as I sat up, but 
did not reach him, and as I was going to spring 
out of bed he slowly vanished through the door, 
which was shut, keeping his eyes upon me all the 
time. 

“ Upon inquiry I found that the young fellow 
who Appeared to me died in the room I was occupy- 
ing.” 

The writer signs himself as John E. Husbands, 
and a Miss Faulkner, who was resident at the hotel, 
writes her knowledge of the incident. 

“ The figure that Mr. Husbands saw while in 
Madeira was that of a young fellow who died un- 
expectedly months previously, in the room which 
Mr. Husbands was occupying. Curiously enough, 
Mr. H. had never heard of him or his death. He 
told me the story the morning after he had seen 
the figure, and I recognized the young fellow from 
the description. It impressed me very much, but 
I did not mention it to him or any one. I loitered 
about until I heard Mr. Husbands tell the same tale 
to my brother.; we left Mr. H. and said simultane- 
ously, ‘ He has seen Blr. D.’ 

“ No more was said on the subject for days; then 
I abruptly showed the photograph. 

“ Mr. Husbands said at once, ‘ This is the young 
fellow who appeared to me the other night, but he 
was dressed differently ’ — describing a dress he 
^ often wore — ‘cricket suit (or tennis) fastened at 
the neck ^vith a sailor knot.’ I must say that Mr. 
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Husbands is $. most practical man, and the verj last 
one would expect a * spint * to nsil ” 

Another case, desenbed os a “ local apparition,” 
because it seems to represent n tendency of the al 
Icged spirit to linger about the locality in which the 
demise took place, involved the appearance to an 
entire stranger of a ” ghost ” which, when described, 
was recognized as an exact representation of the 
person who had died in that bed, c\ en to the position 
and appearance The account is too long to quote 
WHien asked to describe her apparition the lady 
who had the experience said the ” old wife was on 
top of the bed with her boots on, and lier legs drawn 
up as though slio were cold, her face was turned 
to the wall, and she had on what is known in tlie 
Highlands as a * sow backed mutcli,’ tliat is, a white 
cap which onlj women wear, it has a frill round 
the front, and sticks out at the back She also wore 
a drab colored petticoat and a cliocked shawl round 
her shoulders drawn tight ” This description is 
complete enough for identity, and when a neighbor 
heard the description, she at once recognized the old 
woman meant, who had been beaten by her husband 
and died from the effects of it, precisely m the posi- 
tion and condition indicated, and wholly unknown 
to the parties in the house who had rented it for 
the summer some time after the death of the woman 
I am not troubled by the peculiarly uncanny features 
of the story, as science has nothing to do with these, 
but with the coincidence, whatever tlie explanation 
jTihr mrrif nEs'Afmar aiW nr irmY ^aviSriroaf, amf ii?- 
cause of the distance involved and the difBcuUies of 
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supposing any possible previous knowledge it may 
be quoted. 

“ I saw two respectably dressed females driving 
alone in a vehicle like a mineral cart. Their horse 
stopped at a water to drink ; but as there was no 
footing, he lost his balance, and in trying to recover 
it he plunged right in. With the shock, the women 
stolid up and shouted for help, and their hats rose 
off their heads, and as all were going down I turned 
away crying, and sajung, ‘ Was there no one at all 
to help them.?’ upon which I awoke, and my hus- 
band asked me what was the matter. I related the 
above dream to him, and he asked me if I knew them. 
The impression of the dream and the trouble it 
brought was over me all day. I remarked to my 
son it was the anniversary of his birthday and my 
own, also — the 10th of First Month (January), 
and this is why I remember the date. 

“ The following Tliird Month (March) I got a 
letter and a newspaper from my brother in Australia, 
named Allen, letting me know the sad trouble which 
had befallen him in the loss, by drowning, of one 
of his daughters and her companion. Thou will 
see by the description given of it in the paper how 
the event corresponded with my dream. My niece 
was bom in Australia, and I never saw her.” 

This was on the night of January 9th that the 
dream occurred and it was mentioned, as said, to the 
son on the 10th. The paper from Australia, sent 
to Kensington, London, was issued on Friday, Janu- 
ary 11th, and states the facts as follows. 

“ A dreadful accident occurred in . the neighbor- 
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hood of Wcdclcrburn, on Wednesday last, resulting 
m the denth of two women, named Lchc^ and Allen 
It oppears that the deceased were driving into 
Wcddcrlmm in a spring cart from the direction of 
Kin^-panial, when Ihcj nltempled to water tlicir 
horse at a dam on the boundar} of Torpiclicn Sta- 
tion Ihc dam was ten or IwcUc feet deep m one 
spot, and into this deep hole Iho^ must ha\c mad- 
rericnllj dn\cn, for ilr W McKccJmje, manager of 
Torpichcn Station, upon going to the dam some 
hours afterward, discovered the spnng cart and horse 
under the water, and two women’s hats floating on 
Uic surface The dam was searched, and the bodies 
of the two women, clasped m cacli other’s arms, re- 
cov cred ” 

According to the deposition of n brollicr of one 
of the drowned women, lie saw Uiem about 11 a :u , 
and did not see tlicm alive after tlint, while it was 
about t r M that Mr McKcchnie found the cart, 
etc The Iiusband of the dreamer confirms his wife’s 
statements ns to the date and details of the dream 

Mr Gurney recognizes that the dream occurred 
some hours after the death, but knows no way to 
explain the coincidence unless cIaino}nncc ” or 
tclcpalhj from the mind of the brother when he 
wrote his letter But a ‘*cl'uno}ancc” that docs 
not coincide with the events seen is one not familiar 
even to the imagination of the spiritualists Telep- 
athy from a Ijvnng person might have been the 
description of the phenomenon 

The next instance I shall abbreviate It is taken 
from Mr Gurney’s collection A gentleman and his 
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wife were staying at a strange house. A. lady stay- 
ing at the same place died in her chair one evening 
and the fact was mentioned the next morning to his 
wife by the gentleman indicated. That night the 
wife had a vision of a man “ at the foot of the bed, 
an old gentleman with a round rosy face, smiling, 
his hat in his hand, dressed in an old-fashioned coat 
(blue) with brass buttons, light waistcoat, and trou- 
sers.” The lady said nothing about it until she 
could inquire of one of her nieces whether the appa- 
rition could be that of Dr. R. On describing her 
experience to the niece the latter at once recognized 
the correctness of the guess. This Dr. R. died in 
1865, and the apparition of him occurred in 1868. 

]\Ir. Gurney has twenty-seven instances of this 
type in his collection. Unfortunately he died before 
he could make it larger, and the later results of in- 
quiry were embodied in the Census of Hallucinations, 
from which an instance or two must be quoted. 

“ l\Iy friend, whom I had known intimately for 
the greater part of my life, had become weak and 
failing from age, and, for a week or so, I had been 
receiving very serious accounts of her condition. 
On the Saturday morning (January 31st), following 
days of illness, I received letters saying she was 
better, and fears of her immediate death seemed past. 

“ On the Sunday evening, however, I had a strong 
impression that my friend had gone from us ; but 
through cross-country posts I got no news on Mon- 
day morning. On the Monday night when I lay- 
down in bed there came to me a conviction that she 
was trying to make her presence felt, and I became 
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aware of hey standing in an angle between my bed 
and the fire, not oppressed with extreme age as I 
had often seen her m the last 3 car or so, but in the 
Mgor of middle age wlicn I had most intercourse 
with her 

“ The color of her dress and cap — the fashion of 
both — were absolutely familiar to me as belonging 
to that time She stood poised in a natural attitude 
— her figure with absolute solidity — looting 
straight at my face lying on the pillow 

“ In the morning following the appearance I re- 
ceised the news of her death, which had taken place 
between 3 and 4 am on the Sunday morning (Feb- 
ruary 1st) ” 

I shall also abbrciiatc the nest case and make it 
the last taken from the volume quoted 

“At Fiesole, on March 11th, 186D, I was gising 
my little children their dinner at half past one o’clock 
It was a fine hot day As I was m the act of ser\ing 
macaroni and milk from a high tureen, so that I 
had to stand to reach it and gise my attention to 
what I was doing, — on raising my head (as much 
from fatigue as for any purpose), the wall opposite 
me seemed to open, and I saw my mother lying dead 

on her bed in her little bouse at Some flowers 

were at her side and on her breast , she looked calm, 
but unmistakably dead, and the coffin was there 
“ It was so real that I could scarcely bebe\e that 
the wall was really brick and mortar, and not a trans 
parent window — in fact, it was a wall dmding the 
hotel m which we were bsmg from the Carabinieri 
“I was in veiy weak health — suffering intensely 
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•witli neuralgia — the baby was almost , still-bom, on 
January Slst. 

“ Owing to a family quarrel, I had left England 
without telling my people where I was going; but 
I was so fond of my mother that, when in Paris, 
I made an excuse to write to an old scn^ant, who 
lived with my mother, to ask her for a toj* which 
we had left with her — the object being to get 
news of my mother. Reply came that for years 
she had not been so well and strong; thus I had 
no reason for imagining her to be dead. 

“ I was so distressed at the vision, that I wrote 
to her (my mother) to give her my address, and 
entreat her to let me know how she was. By return 
of post came the statement that she had died on 
klarcli 5th and was buried on the 11th. 

“ When I was manned, my mother made me prom- 
ise, as I was leaving home, to be sure to let her know 
in any way God permitted if I died, and she would 
try to find some way of communicating to me the 
fact of her death — supposing that circumstances 
prevented the usual methods of writing or telegraph- 
ing. I considered the vision a fulfilment of this 
promise, for my mind was engrossed with my own 
grief and pain — the loss of baby, and my neuralgia, 
and the anxieties of starting a new life.” 

The facts show that this apparition occurred sia: 
days after the death. The sisters of the narrator 
before the mother’s death saw an apparition of their 
godmother, who had died in 1852. There are twelve 
of these cases reported in the Census, and added to 
Mr. Gurney’s collection make tliirty-nine. I quote 
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one more inToKing a promise to return after 
dcatli 

“ I awoke from sleep and saw a brother, who had 
been dead more than fi\c jears, standing at the foot 
of my bed Ho stood still, gazing at me eamestlj 
I cannot remember a \oice, but he distinctly con 
veyed to my mind the impression that I was to ha\e 
no more anxiety and that all would be for the best 
I said, * Oh, Arthur^ ’ and jumped up to go to him, 
when he %anished This took place on a bright 
sunny morning about 4 30 a « in June, 1872 No 
one was present I was in perfect health, but we 
had family trouble at the time I was twenty-eight 
brother in life had said he would appear after 
death if possible” 

I turn next to cases of apparitions more than a 
year after the death of the person apparent They 
are interesting as remoMng the ordinary interpre- 
tation of their meaning The effects of anxiety or 
gnef cannot be assumed as the most hkolj cause 
A gentleman was looking after some books in a 
library and saw a face apparently peering around 
the comer of a shelf and then noticed that the body 
was tn the bookcase He advanced toward the figure 
and noticed that it was “ an old man with high 
shoulders, with his back toward the observer and a 
shuffling gait The face was pallid and hairless, 
and the orbits of the eyes were \erj deep” 

On mentioning the experience to a friend the 
next morning this person at once recognized the man 
represented and said, “Why, that’s old Q*” In 
quiry showed that he had died about the time of 
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year ai wliich llic pcntlcman paw Ihc.figiirc. Mr, 
I^Ij’crs says ilmt llic experience was obfained by liim- 
Kclf from a person known io liimsolf and widely 
known in Die pcienlific world. i\Ir, Myers rcporls 
fourteen eases of this type, and they may bo added 
to the iliirly-ninc alread}* mentioned, making fifty- 
three in all. 

i\Ir. Mj’ors also quotes twenty-five eases of appar- 
cnlfy continued knowledge of terrene events after 
death involving coincidences similar to those of 
apparitions of the living. They arc long and tedious 
cases, and I shall not quote them. The number, 
however, can possibly be added to the fifty-three 
eases, and will make seventy-eight in all. 

In dealing with the explanation of such phenomena 
the first problem was to ascertain whether such coin- 
cidences could be b}' chance. It was assumed that 
the circumstances might justify supposing that the 
experiences were casual hallucinations. For various 
reasons the total number of eases arc cut down to 
thirty, which were well enough accredited to accept 
them as definitely coincidental without a doubt. This 
was estimated to be about one in forty -three of the 
thirteen hundred eases, coincidental and non-coin- 
cidental. 

“ Since the average death-rate in England and 
Wales (from which the cases were collected) is 19.15 
per 1,000, the probability that any one person 
taken at random will die on a given da}’ is 19.15 in 
365,000 or about 1 in 19,000. This may be taken 
as the general probability that he will die on the 
day in which his apparition is seen and recognized, 
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supposing ttat there is no causal connection between 
the nppantion and death In other words, out of 
eiery 19,000 apparitions of living persons there 
should be bj chance one deatli coincidence 

“ But the actual proportion found, viz , 1 m 43, 
IS equal to about 440 in 19,000, or 440 tunes the 
probable number Or, looking at the matter another 
waj, we should require 30 ^ 19,000, or 670,000 ap 
paritions to produce by chance thirty cases of ^eatli 
coincidences Of tliese apparitions ire may safelj 
assume that about one-quarter, or 142,000, would 
be remembered We should therefore ci.pcct to haie 
to collect 142,000 cases, instead of 350, m order 
to obtain by chance thirty death coincidences " 
The 380 were cut down to 360 

Assuming that chance is excluded from the 
planition of the coincidences m the thirtj cases, we 
can well imagine how much more it is excluded from 
the larger number, if made acceptable The es 
plnnation of the phenomena after tlius ehminabng 
chance is not so easy Of course, the general ex 
planation of leading psjclncal researchers, at least 
for all apparitions preceding death and so including 
apparitions of bung and dying persons, is telepathy 
The circumstance which lends this hypothesis its 
importance is that the first two classes of them can 
lay no claims to being proof of sunival after death, 
at least according to the \ery nature of the case 
and the standard of eiidence, — which must be that 
of the personal identity of a deceased person, that 
IS, apparitions not due to chance The telepathic 
hypothesis is most apparent in all instances reprfi 
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senting apparitions of living persons, avhetlier they 
be of the experimental or spontaneous tj-^pe. The 
fact that a number of these apparitions or coinci- 
dental phenomena had no relation to illness or death, 
but were definitely related to the present ideas or 
states of consciousness in the agent and percipient, 
and not apparitions of the dying or dead, is a fact 
that coincides exactly with the type of phenomena 
quoted in support of expei’imental telepatliy. The 
consequence is that, if we are to assume a cause at 
all as against chance coincidence, we have to assume 
telepathy-. It is certain that, evidentially, no other 
causal agency, if telepathy be this, can be supposed 
until we have gone farther in psychic research. Of 
course this assumed telepathy means that the causal 
nexus is directly between two living minds and repre- 
sents the access to present active mental states of the 
agent transferred to the percipient. I do not use 
the term to express any other t3q)e of phenomenon. 

Tliere is a way of looking at apparitions of the 
living that turns tliem into an argument for the 
possibility of the discarnate, and it is one that has 
recommended itself to pliilosophic thinkers, though 
I do not agree with their view of the matter. If the 
soul can divest itself of its bodily connection long 
enough to appear to a friend or stranger at a dis- 
tance it has no such relation to the organism as is 
implied by the materialistic interpretation of con- 
sciousness as a function of it. It can assume a sort 
of “ discarnate ” condition before the bod^" perishes. 
We might even suppose, consistently with the numer- 
ous apparitions of that kind, that the conditions for 
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ils nppcarnTicc might be belter before dcrvlh than 
after But disregarding this as requiring more cm 
deuce than ire can command^ the supposition that 
the tenure of the bod> is ns precarious ns apparitions 
of the living miglit jnipl>» we might defend an in- 
dependence of the organism that is wholly incom 
patiblo with matenahsm, and that once supposed 
suriiial after death would nt least be a prpicd 
possibility, and onlj two objections could he raised 
to it One would be the siow of the Epicurean who 
maintained that the soul, though an independent 
organism, also penshed at the same time as the body 
The other would be the real or alleged absence of 
csidcnee for its being a fact, tliough this would not 
affect the possibility per se 
The real objection to using apparitions as an ar- 
gument for the independent existence of mind is tlie 
hypothesis of telepathy We find reason to believe, 
accepting telepathy as a fact, that the thoughts of 
the agent may appear ns apparent physical realities, 
that is, the thoughts of the agent arc the percipient's 
hallucinations Such a conception does not require 
us to suppose that the soul leaies the body, but only 
that it can produce an liallucinatory effect at a dis 
tance while it remains m connection with the organ 
ism, or even is nothing more than a function of that 
organism Hence the possibility of telepathic phan 
tasms must stand in the way evidentially of inter 
preling phantasms of the living as eiidcnce of the 
independent existence of mind, especially when we 
ItiKvt: \tj "wAVi TqipDcrAwjTts tj£ Vue \mrig n^fidri 
coincide with the existence of normal consciousness 
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of {lie perKon nl n. pktre di'.tnnL from' 'he plicr of 
iippcurancc- 11 is (I'.is llint lends force to the ex- 
p];umlioii by toh'jinlhy. I v.ill roncrdc difFiciilf !e>, 
liov.'cvcr, in tiif Irlcp-ithlc (heory, and fhal vo; nniy 
ndinil sntuc rlninr-; in npjmrilion.s of list* living;' to 
tlic ])()^‘'ibi!ily that tlie mind lias if'- ov-tj (•xi>>tcnct* 
occusiontdly nnuU; indcjH-iuh-nl of {he orgarU'-m. 

Tlio-^ir ^^ho do not admit the frli’p.-illnc liypoUia.-E 
jis a plicnoincnon at ail can hardly have any ofiier 
explanation of plianluMn'i of the living than their 
testimony to tliis indep'^ndent cxi'trncc of mind; 
and in ain* care t!;e jannl of viev,- is sngge.Aivc 
enough to entitle srcjitici'-m to jday its part in re- 
ducing the confidenre of the matcrirdist, In-^tcad of 
finding the unity of all ajiparilions, of th.e living 
and llie dead, in telepathy hebveen the living it 
would seem as rational to a<cume that hntli can he 
explained In* the independence of mind, and that 
the evidence for this independence in the case of the 
dead is harder to obtain in the same quantity ns in 
the case of the living. At any rate with the inde- 
pendence of mind assumed we have only an eviden- 
tial question to deal with in its survival after death, 
though that evidence might not ho necessary to 
such n conclusion when we assumed the indcstructi- 
hilitv of energy. 

When it comes to apparitions of the dead, if thoj* 
can bo supposed to he more than chance coincidence 
will explain, it will not be so easy to apply the tele- 
pathic theory witliout admitting sundvnl after death, 
which -is the thing to be proved. The object of 
forming our theories on phenomena not involving 
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Burrival is l« both arlirulalc llic facts iritli our nor- 
ma! knowlwlgc fo Far as tliat it jw^sible ami to 
eliminate all the prcjuclices allaeljinp, whellicr justlj* 
or unjmtlr, to the belief in tran«cctitlcnlnl rcalillct. 
IJul the tcr^ prountlt on which Iclepitliy is applied 
to opparitions of the litinf; arc such as to exclude 
its application to apparitions of the dead without 
atsumlnp' their existence, unless we suppose that the 
telepathic hallucination is producctl from tlie mind 
of some living rchlitc of the dcccn«r<l. It is clear, 
however, in any ca<e, that the same general llicor^* 
hxs to he adopletl for all three clashes of apparitions, 
those of the Ihing, tho^e of the dung, and those of 
the dead. The whole series graduate into each other 
in such a manner, are so dceidcilly alike in their 
tssenlia! charaetcrisllcs, and arc so rclatcsl to critical 
moments in the lises of certain penons that it is 
scry dilUcuU to avoid the same ultimate explanation, 
whether that Includes sunital or noL If this hy- 
pothesis he tel<’pithy, ns usually defined, it llmlla 
the process, cridcntinlh', to the Using, and ns long 
ns this is BVjpposed and is actually connected with 
the npproacli or climax of death there is a natural 
tendency to extend it to cases licyond, even If we 
Imre to assume Uiat the agent is not the same in 
apparitions after death as the agent l)cforc death. 
TIjc spiritualist, of course, is so anxious to main- 
tain the truth of his hypothesis, whcUior it applies 
to coincidences among the liting or not, that he is 
chary of admitting telepathy in the cases involving 
appar/iibns after denf/i, and presses /u's case as 
strongly as the telcpnthisl can press his for nppa* 
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ritions of the living and dying. Evidentially, as I 
have said, I think that telepathy is the only assump- 
tion beyond chance that is applicable to the first two 
classes, whatever else may be implied. 

I shall not lay any special emphasis on the limi- 
tations of the conception of telepathy. It is a fact 
that its scientific meaning and legitimacy limits its 
import to coincidences between the thoughts of living 
persons having a causal rather than a casual con- 
nection, and also not due to normal methods of ac- 
quiring knowledge. There is no adequate scientific 
evidence for any other kind of “ telepathy,” and 
the public entirely misunderstands the position of the 
scientists when it assumes that telepathy is coexten- 
sive with any coincidence in supernormal knowledge. 
But I shall not urge this limited import of the term 
as implying that any other explanation of the coin- 
cidences is impossible or improbable. The one point 
to be accepted and pressed is, that whatever its 
import in relation to the facts described, it is always 
taken to imply a direct process between living minds 
and excluding the necessity of an indirect process 
through transcendental agencies. In the absence of 
evidence that there are such realities there is no al- 
ternative to making it a process between the living. 
But even on this supposition there are two things in 
this assumed process about which we are ignorant. 
(1) We know nothing about the nature of this as- 
sumed process, whether it represents a .mode of 
motion between two living minds or some peculiar 
activity not recognized in our conceptions of matter 
and motion. (2) We cannot exclude the agency of 
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transccndentsil realities from mciliatmg Uic vrholc 
result, though we niaj have no satisfactory CMdencc 
that they exist Thc^ inight produce all sorts of 
clTccts, if tlic^ existed, and jet not rc%cal their iden- 
tity We are complctclj m the dark as to both Ihcir 
existence and influence, and as long as that is the 
case we cannot saj they do not produce the results, 
tliougli we have no right to assume tliat tliey do 
I present the nature and limitations of our kahwl- 
edge on this matter simplj to show that we ha\e 
hardlj yet begun to imcstigntc the problem, and 
to indicate that there is, as jet, no excuse for the 
unintelligent application of the hjpothcsis to every 
supomormal fact that comes along 

But assuming that the process is a direct one be- 
tween two minds and not intolving a third mmd to 
mediate it, tltcrc is a most important fact to be taken 
into account in any application of tlic hypothesis 
If the reader will notice the sarious eases quoted 
he will find that ncarlj alwajs the agent ins oh cd 
m tlie supposed tclcpathj is the person seen or 
thought of Ilarelj, if mer, docs some one else than 
the agent appear in the appanlion It is so conatant 
that any other occurrence must be regarded as tJie 
anomaly, and tlic telepatJij must bo assumed to be 
normally between tlic percipient and the person seen 
or heard, or belli seen and heard Accepting this 
as the prcialcnl fact, we can at once see that ap 
paritions of the dead cannot be explained on this 
assumption without admitting that such apparitions 
anr it pewf ojf AV crisMicir o/ rfrsacrmriir sprirtV 
On the other hand, if we assume that apparitions of 
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the dead are telepathically produced by the living, 
say friends of the deceased, we introduce another 
conception of the agent in apparitions of the living 
than the person seen, and we are where we sliould 
only require evidence of discarnate existence, say 
in mediumistic phenomena, in order to make plausi- 
ble the intervening agencj’’ of the discarnate to pro- 
duce supernormal phenomena of all kinds. At any 
rateVe cannot assume tlie person represented in the 
apparition to be the agent without involving our- 
selves in the spiritistic theorj’^ for apparitions of the 
dead not due to casual hallucinations. It would cer- 
tainly be strange and anomalous to suppose the ex- 
perimenter, the ill person, or the dying person, the 
agent in producing telepathic apparitions and not 
suppose that the same probability applied to the 
hypothesis of spirits in phantasms of the dead. I 
think this will be clear to every one, and equally 
clear, perhaps, the fact that any assumption of other 
agents than those who appear in the living is want- 
ing in evidence, and would open the way to a tertmm 
quid, or third agency concealed behind the scenes. 
There would be no limit to assumptions of tran- 
scendental influences on this idea of the cause. 

But it is possible that we have more to .deal with 
in the application of telepathy than the mere process 
and agents involved. As long as we are seeldng 
conclusive evidence for a discarnate existence we 
must naturally see that any classification of phe- 
nomena as telepathic must exclude the spiritistic ex- 
planation. The theory of discarnate spirits requires 
for its support phenomena proving personal identity 
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after dealli,»tOcpatJ)ic phenomena, or all such ns arc 
cxphcahlc by telepathy, cannot be evidence of an 
other life Tliat is self caidcnt But if we arc to 
bcheac that apparitions of the dead not due to clianee 
are cMdcnce of spirit existence, ne maj well imagine 
that the method of communication between spirits 
and tlic Ining is telepathic, ns we ha%e obser\cd that 
telepathic impressions appear in the form of phan- 
tasms or hallucinations We could thus extend tclcp- 
alhy to coacr all the phenomena of apparitions, not 
ns their sole condition, but as tlic process of effecting 
the result, while we seek for reasons to explain that 
the phenomena arc common to the living and tlie 
dead The point, then, to be considered m telepathy, 
besides the process, is its meaning Concentration on 
its evidential relation to the spintistic hypothesis dis- 
tracts attention from its relation to the materialistic 
hypothesis in general We roust examine this matter 
There is no reason to doubt the fact of survival 
after death except the meaning and strength of the 
matonahstic theory of organic life Materialism 
holds that consciousness is a function of the organism, 
analogous to digestion and circulation, and so per- 
ishable with the body The only way to finally dis- 
lodge this position IS to produce evidence that a par 
ticular consciousness has not perished as a fact, and 
the evidence tliat will suggest tins very strongly 
would be apparitions of the dead not due to chance 
and mcdiumistic communications wliicli cannot be 
explained by telepathy between the living Now this 
matenahsm can hold its ground as long as we have 
no evidence that consciousness is not a function of 
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organism. Ilcncc the zcJiolc inohlcm sccn'.s limlfcd to 
the proof of this one fact^ and it dots >:ot iiKauinii 

THAT \VK HAVJ: AXl' THHOKV Or THH XATUnC Or THE 

SOUL. T]ic common notion is that tlicre is a .soul 
inhabiting the bod}* .and tliat this .soul is conscious. 
Assuming sudi a rcnlitj- — and I do not mc.an to 
question the fact — we can imagine it to have all 
sorts of capacities not indicated in its normal func- 
tionihg. We might thus liavc a position to make 
intelligible the occurrence of supcniormal phenomena. 
But we have tlio existence of the soul to prove, and 
its proof requires that we obtain traces of an indi- 
vidual consciousness, which we can refer to a soul, 
if we prefer, or make a stream in the universal force, 
it matters not. But supposing a continuance of con- 
sciousness after death, the most natural supposition 
is that it proves a soul, that is, some sort of reality, 
finite or infinite, it matters not, which exists before 
death and of which consciousness is a function. The 
argument for survival does not require us to assume 
more than a stream of consciousness to satisfy the 
spiritistic and to disprove the materialistic theory. 
Hence the problem appears to be one in which the 
only question is whether a relation between one liv- 
ing consciousness and another is enough to account 
for the phenomena, or whether we have to suppose 
a discarnate consciousness to account for some of 
them. In thus looking at the problem we forget to 

ask WHAT THE JiIEANIXTO OF TELEPATHY IS IN EELA- 
TlOXr TO MATERIALISTIC THEORY. 

Now the materialistic theory assumes that func- 
tions of the organism are limited in their action to 
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take to suppose it in anj way opposed* to a larger 
interpretation of mental facts. It can 00)3’ limit 
the kind and amount of conclusive evidence for sur- 
vival while it opens a pro.sumj)Uvc way to diniculties 
with materialism right within the field of supernor- 
mal phenomena that are not evidence of this survival. 
It opens this way 1)3* suggesting the very conditions 
of sui’vival before ati3' final proof of it is possible. 

Ahother difiicult3' with the materialistic thcor3’ is 
that, in the case of apparitions of the living near 
death or in illness, it has to assume that consciousness 
can do more than in the nonnal condition. Ordinar3' 
materialism must assume th.at consciousness performs 
its functions host when the organism is hoaltlu', and 
it would not naturali3' expect telepathic phenomena 
to be caused b3' the conditions which weaken the 
mind’s action. There is no use to sa3' that it is the 
subliminal and h3'peraisthcsic conditions of the or- 
ganism that determined it and not the normal func- 
tions of the bodj'; for h3’pera;sthesia and subliminal 
action involve activities when the normal conscious- 
ness seems entiroN suspended, and the existence of 
power's on the borderline of more refined and delicate 
agencies than the grosser senses is a suspicion of a 
supersensible world that robs materialism of its con- 
ceptions as based upon oi'dinar3’’ sensations. The 
more that we refer telepathic action to subliminal 
action the more llkel3’- we make the theory that sub- 
liminal functions do not represent the natural ph3’si- 
cal world of sense, but are a foresight of a spiritual 
world toward wliich the evolution of the mind is 
moving. All that would remain would be to produce 
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not ilic answer to (lie objection so conslanllj urged. 
The real reply is that llie plicnonienon does not give 
the intelligent psychologist any trouble. He is quite 
willing to recognize that the whole .apparition, 
clothes and all, is an hallucination. lie simply re- 
gards it as a veridical hallucination, and thereby 
nie.ans Ih.at it is c.auscd by an crctra-organic though 
supernormal stimulus, as subjective hallucinations 
nre*^ produced b}" intra-organic or normal extra- 
organic stimuli. He does not require to believe that 
the spirit is seen where it is any more than he sup- 
poses that telepathic phantasms arc real as seen. 
Readers, if the}' consult the original data or evi- 
dence for telcpatln*, will notice that the telepathic 
effect is an hallucination, and very often one that is 
fused more or less with some memor}- of the subject. 
Tliis is quite frequently the ease with apparitions of 
the dead. Readers maj' have noticed that they often 
represent the individual as known b}* the percipient 
and not as the subject died. True, their present and 
unknown appearance is often presented, hut per- 
haps not so often as in the form of some memory 
picture of them. Hence, as we do not suppose any- 
tliing more than a stimulus to affect the subliminal 
with identity of the agent, we can assume that the 
subliminal, according to its usual function, produces 
a phantasm of the person. YHien the subject is 
seen as he has not been kno'ira we can assume that 
the process is claiiwoyant, and not telepatliic. In 
some cases both processes may be active, and we have 
a fusion of memory pictures elicited by telepathy 
-and of real facts elicited by clairvojmnt conditions. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CIiAIRVOYANCE 

The older common meaning of clairvoj'^ance made it 
ver5 comprehensive. It comprised all that scientific 
analysis had reduced to several classes, namely, 
telepathy, apparitions, and mediumistic phenomena, 
as Avell as what is now known technically as “ clair- 
voj’^ance ” by the chief leaders of psychic reseai’ch. 
This technical meaning is the result of distinguish- 
ing carefully between phenomena that do not ap- 
parently involve the same causes, and certainly do 
not assume the same form. Clairvoyance technically, 
therefore, is a name for a supposed or alleged process 
of perceiving objects or scenes at a distance and with- 
out any of the normal impressions of sense. It dif- 
fers from telepathy in the fact that the phenomena 
presumably explained by it are not necessarily mental 
states of some one at a distance. The apparent char- 
acter of clairvoyance is that it represents percep- 
tion of distant objects rather than the perception 
of distant minds. That is, at least, the superficial 
appearance of the phenomena, and they seem neither 
to serve as evidence of discarnate agency nor of 
telepathy. It is, therefore, narrowed down to a 
process apparently analogous to vision, with the 
difference that it is supernormal, whereas ordinary 
vision is normal. In thus defining it, however, I am 
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according as it illustrates the claim or is explicable 
bj simpler hypotheses, though they are not the 
familiar ones to our normal experience. 

In presenting the facts claiming classification as 
clairvoyant I shall have no reference to their ulti- 
mate explanation. It may be that they will articulate 
either with telepathy or hypera3sthesia at various 
times, but it will appear difficult in others to suppose 
any such complication. However this may be, I shall 
start with historical cases told by Mr. Frank Podmore 
in his Modern Spiritualism. 

The first instance is the liistorical case of Alexis 
Didier, whose performances had mystified even Robert 
Houdin, the prince of prestidigitators and illusion 
workers. Didier was in charge of a man who had 
the reputation of a gentleman. Didier apparently 
read cards with their faces toward the table, or 
passages in a closed book and the like. But in the 
absence of any careful records and conditions that 
would exclude very simple fraud with which most 
intelligent men are perfectly familiar, there is no 
reason, as Mr. Podmore clearly shows, to suppose 
that anything of a really remarkable character oc- 
curred. The whole case is an example of what had 
imposed upon generations of credulous or careless 
people. Mr. Podmore is right in attaching more 
weight to the account of Professor de Morgan, who 
had been a careful observer of unusual phenomena. 
He was an able mathematician and logician in the 
University of London. Though Professor de Mor- 
gan’s account is long, it is too important to abbre- 
viate, especially as certain details are necessary to 
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and knock at the door, or simulate, oi' -whatever the 
people do, tlie girl said she heard voices up-stairs, 
and being told to go up, exclaimed, ‘ Y^liat a comi- 
cal house! there are three doors,’ describing them 
thus. [Diagram given.] (This was true, and is 
not usual in any but large houses.) On being told 
to go into the room from whence voices came, she 
said, ‘ Now I see Mr. de hlorgan, but he has a nice 
coat on, and not tlie long coat lie wears here; and 
he is talking to an old gentleman, and there are 
ladies.’ Tliis was a true description of the party, 
except that the other gentleman was not old. ‘ And 
now,’ she said, ‘ there is a lady come to them, and is 
beginning to talk to Mr. de Morgan and the old 
gentleman, and Mr. de Morgan is pointing at you 
and the old gentleman is looking at me.’ About the 
time indicated I happened to be talking to my host 
about Mesmeiisra, and having mentioned what my 
wife was doing, or said she was doing with the little 
girl, he said, ‘ Oh, my wife must hear this,’ and 
called her, and she came up and joined us in the 
manner described. The girl then proceeded to 
describe the room : stated that there were two pianos 
in it. There was one [piano], and an ornamental 
sideboard, not much unlike a pianoforte to the daugh- 
ter of a poor charwoman. That thei’e were two kinds 
of curtains, white and red, and curiously looped up 
(all time to the letter), and that there were -wine 
and water and biscuits on the table. Now my wife, 
knowing that we had dined at half-past six, and 
thinking it impossible that anjdhing but colfee could 
be on the table, said, ‘ You must mean coffee.’ The 
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]Mr. Podmore quotes also a letter qf Professor 
Gregory, of Edinburgh. Professor Gregory had 
paid a visit to a friend in a town some thii-ty miles 
from Edinburgh, and there met a lady who had been 
twice mesmerized by this friend and who was not 
known to Professor Gregor3\ She apparently had 
some clairvoj'ant powers and described Professor 
Gregory’s house in Edinburgh so accurately that he 
was'tooved to the experiment wliicli he describes in 
the following letter: 

“ I now asked lier to go to Greenock, forty or 
fifty miles from where we were (Edinburgh was 
nearly thirty miles distant), and to visit my son, 
who resides tliere with a friend. She soon found him, 
and described him accuratel}^ being much interested 
in the boy, whom she had never seen nor heard of. 
She saw him, she said, playing in a field outside of 
a small garden in which stood the cottage, at some 
distance from the town, on a rising ground. He was 
playing with a dog. I knew there was a dog, but had 
no idea of what kind, so I asked her. She said it 
was large, but young Newfoundland, black, with one 
or two white spots. It was very fond of the boy and 
pla3’^ed with him. ‘ Oh,’ she cried, suddenly, ‘ it has 
jumped up and knocked off his cap.’ She saw in the 
garden a gentleman reading a book and looking on. 
He was not old, but had white hair, while his eye- 
brows and whiskers were black. She took him for a 
cler^man, but said he was not of the Established 
Church, nor Episcopalian, but a Presb3rterian dis- 
senter. (He is, in fact, a clerg3rman of the highly 
respectable Cameronian body, who, as is well known. 
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had disappeared. Tlie clairvoj'ant, the em-elope being 
put into lier hand, said that the hvo bank-notes and 
a bill of exchange ■were handed in at the counter and 
that they would be found in an envelope with other 
papers, in an inner room at the bank. They were 
found amongst some old circulars on the mantelpiece 
in the manager’s private room. The term “ private 
I’oom ” might suggest a i*oom outside the bank and 
so defeat the importance of the phenomenon, but 
evidently IMr. Podmore means the manager’s private 
room in the bank, and even then the coincidence is 
not accurate enough to treat it so seriously as a case 
of possible clain'ojmnce, though jMr. Podmore does 
not exactly do this. He recognizes its defects. 

Pi'ofessor Barrett, of Dublin, reports an experi- 
ment bj'^ a friend which has a point of interest, espe- 
cially as many of the phenomena reported as clair- 
voyance in the early history of psychic research, 
turned out to be most probably mind-reading. It 
was found on im-^estigation in many instances that 
the operator in the mesmeric experiment had to know 
the facts before they could be told bj’' the subject. 
But the present instance quoted b}’’ Mr. Barrett 
shows this was not necessary in this particular case. 

“ A lady subject has often told us the time by 
a gold hunting watch, which was put in a box after 
the hands were altered to any extent by the keyless 
arrangement, so that no one knew their position. 
I remember one instance with her. There were some 
friends in the room looking on. The hands of the 
watch were twisted round promiscuously; it was 
then put in a box and the closed box put in her hand. 
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stances and that he thought there was, reason to 
beheve that chance did not account for the coinci- 
dences in one series. As for myself I think that 
experiments with cards are useful only for mathemat- 
ical measurements of chances, while other types of 
coincidence wiU more easily overcome the objection 
from chance and guessing. 

Drs. Dufay and Azam, French physicians, the 
former in Blois and afterward a Senator of France, 
give some instances. The papers from which the 
article in the Proceedings of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research was translated were read before 
The Society for Physiological Psychology (Societe 
de Psychologic Physiologique) and published in their 
publications. Dr. Dufay reports the following ex- 
periment in which his friend. Dr. Girault, took part. 

“ In order that there should be no suspicion of a 
prearranged scene between him and his servant. Dr. 
Girault had promised to get me to arrange the 
programme of the seance — the wrapping up, for 
instance, of certain packets so as to disguise the 
nature of their contents, which contents Dr. Girault 
himself was not to know. These little packets were 
to be given to the somnambulist, who was to find out 
what was inside them. Thus the matter was settled 
and the day fixed. 

“ I had already put aside for the purpose a few 
objects, not of common use, in order that chance 
should not too greatly assist our clairvoyante, when 
I received a letter from Algiers, from the com- 
mander of an infantry battalion, whom I had known 
in the garrison at Blois. He related to me several 
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episodes of Jus life in the desert, and cspeciallj spoke 
of his health, which had been verj much tried He 
had been sleeping under cam as during the rains, 
and tlus had resulted m violent d_jscntcry, both m 
his case and in that of the majority of his comrades 
“I placed this letter in an emelope without ad 
dress or postmark, and carefully stuck down the 
edges, then I put the whole thing into a second 
envelope of a dark color, and closed it in like mimncr 
On the day appointed I nrn\cd a little late at 
Jladame D *8 hlarie was already asleep, and was 
thus unaware of my presence, merely knowing that 
I was to be there The ten or twelve people assem- 
bled in the room wore simply stupefied by wliat they 
had just seen, the soronorobubst having correctly 
discerned tlic contents of several packets, which they 
had prepared m the way I had prepared mine But 
I left mj own in mj pocket, so os to o^oJd monotony 
m the experiments, only slipping my letter into the 
hand of a lady present, and intimating bj a sign 
that it was to be passed on to Dr Girault He 
received it without knowing that it came from me, 
and placed it between Mnne’s hands 

“ I did not notice whether her eyes were open or 
shut, but, ns will be readily understood, that is a 
matter of no importance in such a case 

“ ‘What ha^e you got m your hand? * asked Dr 
Girault 

“ ‘ A letter* 

“*To whom IS it addressed?* 

“ ‘ To Dr DsiSjfjr * 

“ * By whom^ ’ 
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“ ‘ A military gentleman whom I do not know.’ 

“ ‘ And what does this military gentleman speak 
of in tliis letter? ’ 

“ ‘ He is ill. He speaks of illness.’ ” 

The somnambulist was then sent on a tour of 
travelling clainmyance to visit and report on tliis 
military gentleman, and did so, but nothing is said 
about the success. As to the coincidences in what I 
have Quoted the reader can decide for himself, and 
the authority from wliich the facts come and the 
apparent cautions taken to make the experiment an 
evidential one speak also for themselves. With the 
explanation, telepatliic or clairvoyant, I am not yet 
concerned. But it must be noticed that Dr. Girault 
did not know the contents of the letter and the som- 
nambulist was supposed to be in rappoi't with him. 
"Wliether the phenomena were due to chance or telep- 
athy from Dr. Dufay’s mind may be conjectured by 
those interested in that interpretation. 

Another experiment with the same subject by Dr. 
Dufay has some better incidents in it, one especially, 
as the narrative shows. Giving to one circumstance 
which the sceptic has a right to know, namely, the 
proximity of the subject to the suicide that occurred 
in the same prison, the story must be given entire. 

“ It is in the prison of Blois that we next encoun- 
ter ]\Iarie, under circumstances which I have already 
made known. Owing to judicial formalities, she was 
not set at liberty the same day that her innocence 
had been proved. 

“ The following day I was sent for very early, on 
account of a suicide which had just taken place. A 
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prisoner, accused of assassination, had strangled him- 
self with liis neck-handkerchief, one end of which 
he had fastened to tlie foot of his bed, whicli was 
fixed to the floor. Laid prone on tlxe flags of the 
cell, he had had the courage to push himself back- 
wards with his hands, until the slip-knot in the hand- 
kerchief drew up and caused strangulation. The 
bodj was alrcadj cold wlicn I arrived, at the same 
time ns the procurator and the examining magtstrate. 

** The procurator, to whom the magistrate had re- 
lated the somnambulic scene of the preceding day, 
expressed a desire to see Marie, and I proposed to 
him to take advantage of what had just taken place 
to question the girl os to the criminal who had thus 
executed justice on himself. The magistrates eagerly 
accepted my proposition. I cut off a piece of the 
handkerchief and wrapped it up in several sliccts of 
paper, which I then tied firmly. 

“Arrived at the women’s quarters, — they had 
just left the dormitory, — we begged the sister to 
lend us her room; I signed to Marie to follow us, 
without saying n word to her, and put her to sleep 
by merely placing my hand on her forehead. Then 
I drew the packet from my pocket and put it between 
her hands. ^ 

“ At that moment the poor girl started on her scat 
and flung the packet fTom her with horror, angrily 
crying out that she would not * touch that.’ Now 
it is well known that suicides in prisons are kept 
secret as long as possible ; in the building nothing had 
ywf ifnciTa'pwu’ iw Ar dniguu’y* wi\iviV Awif Arievr 
place; even the sister herself was ignorant of it. 
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“ ‘ What do jou think that this papei" contains? ’ 
I asked when calm had been partially restored. 

“ ‘ It is sometliing that has been used to kill a 
man.’ 

“ ‘ A knife, perhaps ; or a pistol? ’ 

“‘No, no, a string. ... I see . . . I see . . . 
it is a neck-handkerchief ... he has hanged him- 
self . . . But make that gentleman sit down, who 
is standing behind me, he is trembling so that his 
limbs cannot support him.’ (This was one of the 
magistrates, who was so overcome with what he saw, 
that he was, in fact, trembling in every limb.) 

“ ‘ Can you tell me when this took place? ’ 

“ ‘ Why, here, you know very well. ... It is a 
prisoner.’ 

“ ‘ And why was he in prison ? ’ 

“ ‘ For having assassinated a man who had asked 
to get up in his cart,’ 

“ ‘ How did he kill him? ’ 

“ ‘ By striking blows with his gouet.' 

“ This is the name used in Loir et Cher for a sort 
of hatchet with a short handle, a broad, long blade 
turned over at the end like a parrot’s beak. It is 
very much used in this country, especially by coopers 
and woodmen. In fact it was a gouet that I had 
suggested in my medico-legal report, as being the 
instrument probably used by the murderer. 

“ So far Marie’s replies had taught us nothing 
that we did not know before. At this moment the 
examining magistrate drew me apart, and whispered 
in my ear that the gowet had not been found. 

“ ‘ WTiat has been done with this gouet? ’ I asked. 
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“ ‘ What* has been done? wait it was 
thrown into a pool I can see it quite well at 

the bottom of the water ’ 

“ And she described the place where the pool was 
Situated, with sufficient exactness to permit of a 
search, which was made the same day in the presence 
of a superintendent of police, and resulted m the 
tbscovcTj of the instrument of crime ” 

Whatever we may think of the possibility of pre- 
Mous knowledge about the suicide, — which Dr Du- 
fay seems not to suppose, — tins hj’pothcsis can 
hardly apply to the finding of the gouet Neither 
does telepathy apply to this last, whatever we 
think about the discovery of the contents of the 
packet 

The instances which I hare quoted arc espen 
mental ones, and I come now to spontaneous illus- 
trations of at least apparent clainoyance Experi- 
ment determines tlie conditions which may exclude 
fraud, but it cannot always be assured that it can 
obtain the desired phenomena or evidence Sponta 
neous phenomena may exclude the first objection 
which expenment suggests, though it may not so 
easily eliminate chance and rccrudescent memories 
But Dr Dufay reports some instances which ha\e 
all the value of experiments while they are entirely 
spontaneous He had them from M Badaire, who 
had been director at the Normal School, first at 
Gu^ret and then at Blois, and they were under the 
obscnation of Dr Crcssnnt, tlic medical officer who 
wrote out flie report The subject of flic plienomcna 
Was a young boy by the name of Janicaud, who was 
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afflicted with somnambulism or sleep-walking. This 
was so bad that he had to be watched for his safety, 
as he would get up and wander about out-of-doors. 
On one of these occasions the following incident took 
place, and was followed by similar ones. 

“ One evening about 11 o’clock, Janicaud, having 
escaped from the dormitory, knocked at the door 
of my bedroom. 

‘1‘ I have just arrived from Vendome,’ he said, 
(probably about thirty miles distant on the map), 
‘ and have come to give you the news of 3’-our family. 
M. and Mme. Arnault are well, and your little son 
has four teeth.’ 

“ ‘ As you have seen Vendome, could you go back 
again and tell me where they are at present.’’ ’ 

“ ‘ Wait. ... I am there. . . . They are sleep- 
ing in a room on the first floor; their bed is at the 
farther end of the room, to the left. The nurse’s bed 
is to the right, and Henry’s cradle close to it.’ ■ 

“ The description of the room and the position of 
the beds were perfectly exact, and the following day 
I received a letter from my father-in-law telling me 
that my child had cub his fourth tooth. 

“A few days later, Janicaud came to me at about 
the same time, telling me that he had again come 
from Vendome, and that an accident had happened 
to the child during the day. My wife, being much 
startled, anxiously inquired what the accident was. 

“ ‘ Oh ! do not be frightened, madame, reassui'e 
yourself, there will be no serious consequences, what- 
ever the doctor, who is now with the child, may think. 
If I had known that I should have caused you so 
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much ftlirni*! p1:ou1(1 not ha^c spoken of il. It nill 
bo nolliing.* 

“ The next morning I wrote to my fnllicr-in^hw 
to tell him «Iul JnnicAUil Iml snul, niul bcggetl for 
news of tin* clnlil b^ return of post. The answer 
wns l!wl he was pcrfcclU well, and that no accident 
had tnktn plicc, 

** Itnt in llic month of September, wljcn I went 
liome for tiie hoh<la\9, 1 Icirnt the wltolo Irtitli, 
which m,s falhcrMn-law, on the mi\icc of the doctor, 
had hidden from me. He told me that at the time 
when Janicaufl came to tell me that an accident had 
hajipcnetl, the doctor dnl not expect the child to Inc 
through the night Ditriiig the da_\ lJ»c nurse, lin%- 
ing got hold of the ke\ to the eellnr, Ind become 
compicich intoxicat«l, and the eluld having been f«l 
by her when In this condition, was seizctl witli riolcnl 
sickness, winch cndangvrcsl Ins life for several ila^s. 

“ One night .Tanicaud suddenly jnmpetl np in bed, 
and turning to one of his compinions said: 

“ * See, llonllct, hove careless jou arc I certainly 
told jou to slmt the door of the bookbinding shop, 
hut 30U did not do it, and a cat, m eating tin paste, 
has just knocked over the dish, which is broken into 
five pieces * 

“ Some one went down al once to the workshop, 
and it was found that wliat the somnambulist had 
Raid was perfectly* correct. 

” The following night he related hovr he saw on 
the deny road the body of a man, who had been 
drowTied while bathing in the Crcusc, and that he 
was bemg brought to Gufret in a carriage. Next 
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clay I made inquiries and heard that on inhabitant 
of the town had rcallj' been drowned the previous day 
at Glcny, and that his body had been brought to 
Guerct during the night. But nobody in the house, 
not even in the town [Blois], liacl known of tlic acci- 
dent the da}' before.” 

Tliesc phenomena are capricious enough, and one 
cannot lielp wondering why a power so far-reaching 
in ?ls acquisition of knowledge could not find some- 
thing better to do than watching a cat break a dish 
of paste. But science cannot at present stop its 
inquiries because the larger secrets of the cosmos 
are not revealed in these sporadic facts. Its duty 
is to accept the perplexity and wait for further 
developments. 

Dr. Alfred Backman, of Kalmar, Sweden, reports 
a number of experiments that are attested by various 
ivitnesses. The whole chapter might be taken up 
with them. Some were successful and others not so, 
while some were partly successful. I shall quote but 
one of them, however, as it is brief and clear, no 
explanations being required. 

“ Sub-Lieutenant Werner had lost a little silver 
revolver, about 3 cm. long, which he valued very 
much. He lost it in a sandy field, and eight soldiers 
searched for it in vain for half a da}*. Some days 
afterward I hypnotized Anna Samuclsson and went 
with her, still asleep, to the field, where I told her to 
search for the revolver. I then asked if she could 
tell me whether I should succeed in finding it. 
‘Yes,’ she answered, she saw Lieutenant wearing it 
again. 
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“ Next day I suggested to another young patient, 
named Ccciha, that when she went away from the 
military hospital, where we then were, slic should 
go to the spot where the revolver was l3ing, take 
it out of the sand, and give it to me the following 
day 

“ When she came to me on tlie following day, she 
actually brought the revoKer with her Her mother 
told me that when Cecilia went away from the hos- 
pital, she walked straight to a very sandy part of the 
field (which I afterwards found was tlie same place 
that Anna went to), removed a little sand and found 
the revolicr, which is now again worn by its owner 

Mrs Sidgwick, wife of Professor Henry Sidgwick, 
of Cambridge Unnersity, England, has a long arti 
cle in the Proceedings of the Society, which collects 
a large mass of incidents that arc interpreted as bear- 
ing upon the problem of clairvoyance It is im- 
possible to quote from it at length, as its material 
would make several chapters I can only abbreviate 
its matter and import and refer readers, who want 
to ascertain whether it has scientific ^alue, to the 
record itself An interesting case comes from a 
physician in Hussia It has value because the phy 
sicnn was not a believer in anything supernormal, 
and reports tins as his only experience of the kind 
It was a Dr Gohnski, of Krementchug 

“ I am in the habit of dining at about 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and of sleeping for an hour and 
a half after the meal In July, 3888, I lay down 
on a sofa as usual, and went to sleep about 3 30 I 
dreamt that the doorbell rang, and that I had 
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the usual rather disagi-coable sensation '’that I must 
get up and go to some sick person. Then I found 
mj'self transported directly into a little room -with 
dark hangings. To the right of the door leading 
into tlie room is a chc.st of drawers, and on this I see 
a little paraffin lamp of a special pattern. I am 
keenly interested in the shape of this little lamp, 
different from any it has previously happened to 
me to see. To the left of the door I see a bed, on 
which lies a woman suffering from severe hemor- 
rhage. I do not know how I come to know that she 
has a hemorrhage, but I know it. I examine her, 
but rather to satisfy my conscience than for any 
other I’cason, as I know beforehand how things are, 
although no one speaks to me. Afterwards I dream 
vaguely of medical assistance which I give, and then 
I awake in an unaccustomed manner. Generally I 
awake slowly, and remain for some minutes in a 
drowsy state, but this time I av,'oke almost with a 
start, as if some one had awakened me. As I awoke 
I heard a clock strike the half-hour. I asked myself, 
‘ What half-hour is it then ? ’ and looking at my 
watch I saw it was half-past four. 

“ I got up, smoked a cigarette, and walked up and 
dow my’^ room in a state of excitement, thinking 
over the dream I had just had. It was rather a 
long time since I had had a case of hemorrhage of 
any sort among my clients, and I wondered what 
could have suggested this dream. 

“ About ten minutes after I awoke the door-bell 
rang, and I was summoned to a patient. Entering 
the bedroom I was astonished, for I recognized the 
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room of vluch I had jusl dreamt* Tlie patient ^vas 
a 52ck noman, and nliat struck me especially was the 
paratGn lamp placed on the chest of drawers exactly 
in the same place as m m3 dream, and of the same 
pattern, which I had nc\cr seen hcfoie M3 aston 
ishment nas so great that I, so to speak, lost the 
clear distinction between the past dream and tlie pres 
ent rcahtj, and, approaching the sick woman’s bed, 
said affinnalncl3, 'You ha\c a hemorrhage” *only 
recovering 103 self when the patient replied, ‘Yes, 
but how do 30U know it?* 

“ Struck with the strange coincidence between my 
dream and wliat I saw, I asked the patient when slic 
had decided to send for me She told me that she 
had been unwell since tlie tnoming About 1 r M 
a slight hemorrliagc commenced and some pam, but 
she paid no attention to it The hemorrhage became 
severe after 2 o’clock, and the patient began to grovr 
anxious Her husband not being nt home she did 
not know wliat to do, and lav down, thinking it would 
pass Between 3 and 4 o’clock she was still unde- 
cided and m great anxiety About 4 30 she decided 
to send for me The distance between ray house 
and that of the patient is twentj minutes* walk 

“ I only know her from Iiaving attended her xn 
an illness some time before, and knew nothing of her 
present stale of health 

“ In a general way I seldom dream, and tlus is 
the only dream I ever had which I have always re- 
membered, on account of its veridical character ” 

Tlie incidents in this case seem to be inattnbulablc 
to chance coincidence, and being reported b} a rep- 
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utable physician \vho was sceptical, hate some evi- 
dential value for the supernormal of the clairvoyant 
type. 

The next instance is the experience of Mrs. Alfred 
Wedgwood, the daughter-in-law of Mr. Hensleigh 
Wedgwood, who was an English savant of some repu- 
tation and the brother-in-law of Charles Darwin. 
The narrative is given in her own language. 

spent the Chi-istmas holidays with my father- 
in-law in Queen Anne Street, and in the beginning 
of January I had a remarkably vivid dream, which 
I told to him next morning at breakfast. 

“ I dreamt I went to a strange house, standing at 
the comer of a street. When I reached the top of 
the stairs I noticed a window opposite with a little 
colored glass, short muslin blinds running on a brass 
rod. The top of the ceiling had a window veiled 
by gathered muslin. There were two small shrubs 
on a little table. The drawing-room had a bow- 
window, with the same blinds; the library had a 
polished floor, with the same blinds. 

“ As I was going to a child’s party at a cousin’s, 
whose house I had never seen, I told my father-in- 
law I thought that that would prove to be the house. 

. “ On January 10th, I went with my little boy to 
the party, and by mistake gave the driver a wrong 
number. When he stopped at No. 20, I liad mis- 
givings about the house, and remarked to the cab- 
man that it was not a corner house. The servant 
could not tell me where Mrs. H. lived, and had not 
a blue-book. Then I thought of my dream, and as 
a last resource I walked down the street looking up 
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for ll*c pccuUor blinds I had obscr^cd in my dream. 
These 1 met irilh at No. 50, a comer house, and 
knocking at the door, ^ras rcHc%cd to find Umt it 
was Ojc house of wliich I was in search. 

“ On going up-sUirs the room and vrindows cor- 
responded cTaclly with what I hnd seen in my dream, 
and the same little slirubs m Uiclr pots were stand- 
ing on the landing. The irindon in which I had 
seen the colored glass was hidden by the blind being 
drann down, but I learnt, on tnquiiy*, tlmt it nas 
really there.” 

Sir. Ilcnsleigh Wedgwood confirms these state- 
ments and Uiat inquiries were made at the house 
mentioned to ascertain the truth of incidents not 
previously known. He slates that lus daughter-in- 
law told him of the dream tlic morning after it oc- 
curred. 

A long case is quoted os coming from Mr. William 
Soyd, a Fellow of the Hoyal Society. It represents 
the alleged clairvoyant knowledge of incidents tak- 
ing place on the sea at a great distance, such as the 
dressing of the hand of a male by the surgeon of 
tjie ship, accompanied will) the vision that the mate 
had lost some of his fingers, followed by other spe- 
cific incidents. The story seas confirmed on tlie ar- 
rival of the ship in port. The incident is too old 
to quote in detail, but tire authority for it is un- 
usually good. 

Tire next instance is reported by a Mr. A. W. 
Dobbie, an Associate of the Society for Psychical 
Research, and one wlio Iiad practised the use of hyp- 
nosis. He kept a detailed account of his experi- 
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ments, and reported them to the Society-, -and seems to 
liave luid tlie entire confidence of the Council. I 
quote tile case as reported. 

“ Up to the present lime this has been the most 
interesting case I have had. 

“ In the first instance I mesmerized [Aliss ] 

as an experiment whilst I was endeavoring to mes- 
merize several others. I found an easy subject. I 
afte^'wards had occasion to mesmerize her with a 
A'iew of relieving her from rheumatic pains and cur- 
ing her sore throat, whether I put her into the mes- 
meric sleep or not. As with several other patients, 
I can entirely remove all sensation of feeling from 
her limbs, so that she can be sevcrcl}' pricked with 
a needle without cxpex-iencing the slightest incon- 
venience. About the fifth time I mesmerized her it 
suddenly’ occurred to me to test her claiiwo^mnt pow- 
ers, and I was delighted to find that she developed 
this wonderful faculty'. 

“ The following is a vei'batim account of the sec- 
ond time I tested her powers in this respect, Api’il 
12th, 1884. There were four persons present during 
the seance. One of the company wrote down the 
replies as they were spoken. 

“ Her father was at the time over fifty miles away, 
but we did not know exactly where, so I questioned 
her as follows : ‘ Can you find your father at the 
present moment? ’ At first she replied that she could 
not see him, but in a minute or two, she said, ‘ Oh, 
yes, now I can see him, hlr. Dobbie.’ ‘ MTiere is 
he? ’ ‘ Sitting at a large table in a large room, and 
there are a lot of people going in and out.’ ‘ What 
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is he Holng^* ‘ Writing ft Idler, nnil Itierc is n bool, 
in front of him.’ ‘ Who m lie writing lo? ^ * To the 
ncwspijKr.* Here >Iie paused, nnil lixnglungly sfiid, 

* Weil, I declare, he is w riling to the A. Ih* [naming 
ft newspaper]. * You Raid llicrc wtis ti book Uicrc. 
Cnn 30U tell what book it is?* ‘ It has gill letters 
on it.’ ‘ Can you read them, or tell me the name of 
the nullior? ’ She rend or pronounccil slowly, * W. 
I.. W.’ [gi>ing the full sumninc of the nulfior]. 
She answered scscnil minor questions re the fumi* 
tnre in the room, nnd 1 then snid to her, * Is it 0113* 
effort or trouble to 30U to Irnscl in this nft3*? ’ * Yes, 
ft hlllc; I liasc to think.* 

“ I now stood behind her, holding n half-crown in 
IJJ3’ hand, ami nskeal her if she could tell srhat I had 
in m3 hand, to which she rephctl, * It is a shilling.* 
II seemed as though she could sec what sras happen- 
ing miles ftwa3 easier than she emilil «ce what was 
going on in the room. 

“Her father relumed home nearly a week aftcr- 
wanls, nnd was pcrfcctl3’ nstoiindetl when told 1)3’ 
his wife and famil3' wlint he had been doing on that 
particular evening, nnd nllhongli previous to that 
dale he was a thorough sceptic as to clairvoviince, 
he frankl3* ndmilt«I Hint 1113* clairvo3mnt was |>cr- 
fccll3* correct in c\er3' particular. He also infonnctl 
US that the hook referred to was o new one which 
he had purcliascd after he Ind left his home, so that 
there was no possibifitj' of his daughter guessing 
that he had the hook before him. I mny add tint 
the rotter m due course npp<»rcd in the paper; and 
I saw and handled tlie book.** 
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Ml*. Dobbie reports several other similar ^’cases. 
One incident comes from the Bishop of Algowa, 
and a number of experiments by Dr. Wiltse, ivho 
■was a member of the Society. But I shall close these 
incidents by one in Mr. Myers’ collection in the same 
tenor. It came to the attention of the Society 
through Dr. ]\Iinot J. Savage, and was investigated 
and reported in the Proceedings in great detail. It 
is corroborated by some twentj* or twenty-five wit- 
nesses. 

Two boys by the name of Mason, whose father 
was dead, started to the station to meet their mother 
and were never afterward seen alive. When the 
mother returned she supposed the boys would soon 
be home. Tliis was on Frida 3 ^ The stepfather 
was away from home. The next daj', Saturdaj'^, 
friends of the family sought for them in Boston, 
but could not find them. It was ]\Iarch and no one 
seemed to have thought it probable that the boys 
would go to the lake that was near. But to quiet 
the mother’s anxiet^*^, some men agreed to fire some 
cannon over the lake to raise the bodies if there. 
The lake was also dragged, but nothing of the bo 3 ^s 
was found. In despair and in spite of the fact that 
the mother was not a believer in Spiritualism, she 
suggested that some one go to Boston and consult 
a clairvoyant, and this was finally decided upon, a 
friend agreeing to do this who had never seen a 
medium before. The following is the account of 
what occurred, in the language of the lady who went 
to see the clairvoyant. 

“I arrived in Boston at 12 o’clock. I went, as 
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scribe the boat-house, with a hole in tlic side the 
boat-house. She then said, ‘ They went in through 
this hole in the side.’ She described the boat, which 
she said Avas a ‘ narroAv boat, ’painted blade,’ and 
said, ‘ Oh dear, it was never intended that but one 
person should go into it at a time.’ She told of their 
pulling out a little way, the younger brother falling 
into the Avater first, and the older brother trying to 
saA’cf him, and also said, ‘ The place Avhere they are 
is muddy, and they could not come to the surface. 
Why,’ said she, ‘ it is not the main lake they are 
in, but the shalloAV point AA'hich connects the main 
lake, and they arc near the shore, and if it Avas not 
this time of the year (March) j'ou could almost 
Avalk in and pick them up.’ She told of the citizens’ 
interest in tr3dng to find them, and said, ‘ Thej' aaIU 
not find them; they go too far from the shore; 
they arc on the left of the boat-house, a fcAV feet 
from the land.’ Then I said, ‘ If the^-^ are in the 
AA'ater, the 3 ’^ Avill be found before I can reach home.’ 
She said, ‘ No, the3'^ Avill not be found before you get 
there; 3 mu AA'ill haA'e to go and teU them Avherc 
the3’^ are, and then they will be found within five 
minutes after you readi the lalec’ She made me 
promise to go Avith them to the lake. She said, 
‘ They are very near together ; after finding one 
you AAull quickly find the other.’ I reached Natick 
at five o’clock. There Avas a croAvd at the station. 
When I got out on to the platform, some gentlemen 
said to me, ‘ Mrs. D., what did the clairA'^oyant tell 
3mu.P ’ I ansAvered, ‘ HaA^en’t you found them yet.? ’ 
They said no, and then I told them what Mrs. York 
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had s^id, and went witli them to the lake. In look- 
ing into the boat-house it Tras found that the iong, 
itarroxff boat owned by Jlr. Bcnmiig Hall, and 
painted, as she had said, all in black, was missing; 
this boat, as she liad said, * was to hold one man, 
and was unsafe occupied by two persons.* (I did 
not know at the time of my sitting with Mrs. York 
that Mr. Bcnning Hall was the owner of such a 
boat, or that the boat-house was used to shelPer a 
boat of this description. I had ncicr seen such a 
boat owned by any one; so this part she did not 
reach from my mind ) And this boat was found in 
a cove some distance from the boat-house, a few days 
after. Ncitlier did I know of the ‘ hole ' in the 
boat-house until I readied the lake on this afternoon. 
Finding that what she said of the boat and the hole 
in the boat-house was true, I began to think the rest 
might be true also ; but no one m the crowd, so far 
as I know, did place any confidence in her statement. 
I stood on the shore and two boats put off with 
men holding grappling-irons. 1 was able to tell 
them how to direct their course. Three or four 
strokes of the oars and the elder brother of the boys 
who were missing, and who was holdmg one of the 
grappling-irons, exclaimed, * I have hold of some- 
thing.* The men stopped rowing, and he raised the 
bod^’ of the largest boy abo\c the water. In taking 
the body into the boat, the boat moied a few lengths. 
They were told to go to the same place where the 
eldest had been found, and almost immediately 
brouglit up the other body. It was not ten minutes 
after reaching the lake that the boys were found, and 
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were being taken liome. As Mrs. Yoik ha(('- said, 
they Avere in a muddy place; their clothing testified 
to the fact. 

“ The disappearance of the boys in the manner I 
have described is known to fifty persons now living 
in Natick. I cannot say how much larger the num- 
ber is. 

“ She had while in this trance, h}^ using hooks on 
the ’cable, showed me the boat-house and the shore 
so well, that any one from the description could have 
gone directly to the water and found them. 

“ I asked her how she came by this information. 
She answered, ‘ The boys’ father told me.’ How 
did she know that the boys’ father had been dead 
several years ? ” 

The coincidences in this narrative speak for them- 
selves and require no extended comments from me. 
It can hai'dlj’ be called a case of telepathy, in the 
fonn in which it is told, and though we might wish 
to question the Integrity of tlie memory of the nar- 
rator, as filling in incidents after the discovery of 
the boj^s, I hardly think that this hypothesis can be 
sustained any more easily than a more remarkable 
one. Possibly the after-events have affected the lan- 
guage of the incidents told by the medium, but there 
are too many independent facts in the case to apply 
a theory of illusion of memory to such a group of 
incidents. 

I shall rest from quotation at this point, Wlien 
it comes to offering a tlicory of claiiwoyance I can- 
not propose any that I would unqualifiedly advocate. 
Such a thing as clairvoyance is not to be admitted 
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lightly, an4 Tfhen it is admitted, we cannot maie it 
intelli^ble in terms of other familiar and accepted 
laws of scientific knowledge We have no analogies 
within the reach of either phjsiology or psychology 
to explam such phenomena Telepathy has some 
points of analogy with well known physical phe- 
nomena We can describe the process and conditions 
of telegraphy and telephony, and they involve the 
action of a force or motion at definite points*and 
their transmission, supposedly, by vibrations through 
an imdulating medium But such a thing as see- 
ing objects and eients at any distance from the sub 
ject and without the normal impressions of sense 
13 a phenomenon that presents no mtelhgible analo- 
gies with ordinary experience, and the term can 
only appear as one to name and classify a group 
of facts and not to explam them or to indicate the 
process by which they are effected Tlie explanation 
must be sought m their articulation with a larger 
class of phenomena for which we can find some clue 
to their meaning, and these with the known laws 
of mental action 

As a prehmmary to the extension of the inquiries 
necessary to reduce clairvoyance to something intelh 
gible, I may be permitted to refer to some incidents 
quoted in my previous book, Sctence and a Future 
Life The reader of that work may remember that 
I quoted (pp 184i 188) a remarkable set of in 
cidents that were evoked from the control ” of Mrs 
Piper, who called himself a Dr Phmmt, by the mere 
pnsffwhsh’cm af a chsed baz tnib ft mft 

known by the sitter, nor wiw it known at the tune 
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from Avliom thej came. Tlic names acid Jn(idents 
elicited, along witli tlic right naming of the articles 
in tlie box, were so bevond cliancc tliat no intelligent 
man ivould suggest that theory to account for them. 
The sitter, a lad}’, did not think that the knowledge 
was acquired from spirits, as no statement to that 
effect was volunteered by the “ control.” But Dr. 
Richard Hodgson adds to this incident two experi- 
ments in Avhich he had taken part with i\Irs. Piper 
and in which the apparent clairvoyance of a like 
kind to that mentioned was associated with the state- 
ment that the information came from a discaniate 
spirit and that “ spirit ” was correctly named, that 
is, a deceased person was named who would naturally 
have knovni the facts. This infonnation, however, 
was not volunteered, but came in response to an in- 
quiry as to the source of it. 

The last case quoted shows a similar claim. I 
quoted it for this very purpose. The reader will 
notice that no trace of an explicable source of the 
information was given about the incidents associated 
with the drowned boys, until the clairvoyant was 
asked how she came by the information, and her 
reply was, as above, “ The hoys' father told me," 
and he xcas deceased several years. I know two other 
cases similar, where thci’c was no trace of the source 
except in certain incidental circumstances ivhich 
were not compatible with the knowledge of the appar- 
ent source. Persons familiar, also, with this t}qDe 
of phenomena will recognize the fact that spiritistic 
elements are generally associated with clairvoyant 
incidents. The same is apparent even in some of 
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the phantasms of the dead or dying. They are only 
hints, howe\er, and we must collect much more mate- 
rial and perform many more experiments before we 
can feel assured of suclr a clue, and when it is found 
it may lea\e us still in some perplexity, though it 
gives intelligible articulation to the phenomena. 
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A premonition, n*; trclinirnlly d'tin'x! !)y th^’ pn'- 
rliic.'il rc-M'.in-hf'r, i-; “ n r-upcrnonn'tl indication of 
nny kind of < vinl fttil! in the fiiUtro,” 'I'hc common 
term “ prc'cnlimi-nt ” i- oftf-n ir.^d in the fiino 
hut vcithoul nny iniplicntiorj Uial it invmlvc" .an cs- 
coptionnl espinfintiori. Prediction i< nho n similar 
lenn. But premonition has h^rn fuiopt*d for techni- 
cnl vis.aoo and implication of n dislinrtion implyinp^ 
tho siipcrnormal. Whethvr nny Mich n thlrjfj n*; 
cnxisrdly detennined premonition'; occur or not not 
now the question, but the definition of nn nllcp^cd 
phenomenon, vdiicli slmll reccix’c that denominnlion, 
if it bo n jirovcd fncl, just to indicate its unusu.al 
clmrnctcr. 

There are no jdicnomenn that c.an .^o effectively 
excite sccjilicism and philosophic confusion as al- 
leged premonitions. If v>c could dismiss the alle- 
gations ns we c.an many ill-founded impressions in 
experience we .should not be troubled with nny prob- 
lem, and if some wcll-nutbcnticntcd instances of ap- 
parent intimations of the future Imd not been col- 
lected togoihor we could e.asily apply the old argu- 
ment based on imperfect ob;.erv.ation and illusion. 
And it would bo much tho same with n few isolated 
instances not involving details beyond chance and 

500 
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gucssmg Bui tvpparcnlly Uicrc js a nmss of cm- 
dcnce on hand which forbids scolTing, c\cn though wc 
itUimalcl^ discredit the claims made for premonition 
The difijcult) tlial anj comphented premonition pre- 
sents 15 in the sense of fatality that it suggests m 
the order of the irorld, and we hate been so long 
accustomed to the idea of freedom and rcsponslbilitj 
that ire inturaJJj revolt at tlie claim Besides,, we 
have not jet found a means to bridge the cnonnous 
diftsm miohcd bctaecn ordinary knowledge and that 
winch would be required to determine a premonition 
Howc^cr this may be, it aiH be ncccssarj to first 
looh at the facts 

Mr Myers, in one of Ins arlielcs on tlic “ Sub- 
liminal Consciousness,” begins it with a tjpc of phe- 
nomena that border on lliosc of clainoyancc, but 
are not that clearly as thej appear They are a 
borderland tjpc that, if they open a dim Msta of 
human faculty, ccrtainlj show some links between 
the nonnal method of acquiring knowlctlgo and the 
more remarkable process of clainoynnce I shall 
quote a few of his instances of this kind Tlic first 
IS one from a man whom I haie quoted before, the 
Res P. H Newnham, whoso experiments in telep- 
athy are classical 

“I have on manj occasions,” sajs tins gentleman, 
“throughout the last tiartyfise jears at least, ex 
pcncnccd the sensation of n soundless s oicc speaking 
\ words distinctly into mj car from the outside of 
me ^Vhenes cr this has been the ease, the information 
or advice given has invariably proved correct 

“I distinguish this phenomenon clearly from the 
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ordinurj forms of ‘ i»rcscnHriu'nl.* TiiL voice is 
clislinclly someUiii^^ ah t.rlrn. In prcicnlimcnls, if 
ccrlain ^vo^ls ficcm lo come, they come from within, 
and are (so lo speak) sjjokcn voicelessly 1)3- myself, 
,iusi ns in verbal vending lo yonnu-lf. 

“I never pa\‘ an3' utlenlion lo IhcM; co-cnl!«I 
‘ prcscnlimouls.’ I have had plcnl}' of them, and 
find them morc often fahe than true. 

“ IJnt when thh voice comes it never fails. 

“In Juh‘, 18o8 (I believe, hut it 11103* have been 
June, 1857), I was visiting friends at 'J’tinbridgc 
Wells, and went one evening entomologi'/ing. As 
I crossed a stile into a field, on my wav to a neigh- 
boring wood, the voice distinctly .said in nn* right 
car, ‘ You’ll find “ Chaonin ’’ on that oak.’ (This 
was a. very scarce moth, which I had never seen 
before, and which most assuredly I luul never con- 
ficiousl3' Ihoughl of .seeing.) There were several 
oak.s in the field, but I intuitively walked up to one, 
straight to the off .side of it, and there was the moth 
indicated.” 

Mr. !M3'crs quotes two similar instances whose ac- 
count is loo long to repeal, and then one shorter 
instance from Dr. Richard Hodgson, Secretary* of 
the American Society*, that closcl3’ followed the read- 
ing of IMr. Newnlmm’s stor3*. This I can quote, 
and will not imply by it more than nn interesting 
coincidence, though the mental state w*hich accom- 
panies it, taken with what we know* of other and more 
important supci*nonnnl phenomena, has its psycho- 
logical interest. 

“Yesterday moraing (September 13th, 1895), 
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just /iftcr 'breakfast, I mos strolling nlono along 
one of the garden paths of Lcckhampton House, re- 
peating aloud to myself the ^crses of a poem I 
became temporarily obliMOus to my garden surround- 
ings, and regained my consciousness of them sud 
dcnlj to find myself brought to n stand, in a stoop- 
ing position, gazing intently at a firc-lcavcd cloier 
On careful examination I found about a dozen sjieci 
mens of fil'e-lca^cd clo\'er ns well as scicral speci- 
mens of four-leaded clodcr, all of which probably 
came from the same root Several years ago I was 
interested in getting extra leaved cloiers, but I bade 
not for jears made any adite searcli for them, 
Ihougli occasionally my conscious attention, os I 
walked alongt been gnen to appearances of four- 
leaded cloier wliicli proved on examination to bo de- 
ceptido Tlic peculiarity of yesterday’s ‘find* was 
tlial I discovered myself, with a sort of shock, stand 
mg still and stooping down, and afterword realized 
that a fn e-lca>cd clodcr was directly under my eyes 
I plucked some of the specimens, and showed them 
at once to Mr and l^Irs Myers, and cxplomed how 
I had happened to find them Cloder plants were 
thickly clustered in the neighborhood, but I failed 
on looking to find any other specimens The incident 
naturally suggests the arresting of my subliminal 
attention ” 

A number of similar experiences appears in Jlr. 
Myers’ bst and introduces his remarks on Precog- 
jrhich tjan inchale ihc pJjcnofrwfM cf pren^mc- 
tion But, as Dr Hodgson’s remark at the end of 
his narratne indicates, the phenomena, if we are to 
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f?uj)posc nnyfliing tnon* fli/m rlmntT coiiiricli'nrr-, nrc 
due lo subliiuinal ntul hypern'dh' lic rondififur*, ntul 
arc Jiiore ncnrly a.^'orinted ttidi clalrvoyaarc lhati 
wilh ])r(:nK)nilion. 'riay nnlicipn.t<‘ nnrutal j.i ir-aUf)!} 
of prv"^f.'nt nbjccls or cvctil'i, v.-blb' pn iiioriilinn miisri- 
}>!dcs the csistciH'c of o!>jf'r{H niul i-vml' . When She 
premonition fakes place, if if occurf. nS fdl, tin- fneSt 
wliicli it nnle<lales are not yet fmrn. Btd I quote 
t]jc‘fncis here a*- intinmSion.s rillier of elnirvoyanrc 
or fivibliminal liypem'sShesia fliat may imply m'^nfrd 
infonnalion anlicipafing and predicting future 
cvenha from tlic lendenries coming within the range 
of llml knowledge. I .shall, therefore, turn to itici- 
dent.*; that answer more nc.arly to the pliennmenn 
defined and that r.annol in any way be explained by 
hypern.\stho5ia or clainmyance. 

The following incident wa.s reported by a genSlc- 
nmn, and confirmed by the .subject of the cxp'Tienci' 
lo the Host on Transcript, and invest ignlcd by T)r. 
Hodgson. 

“The following incident may interc.st .some of the 
rcnder.s of the Transcript. A few weeks ago I had 
occasion to require the .scr%‘icc.s of a dentist, and v,hcn 
I went to his office at the time appointed I found lum 
in a ver}- excitccl state of mind, caused, ho told me, 
bj a very .strange occurrence. The office is a plen.snnt 
room facing tlic Common on Tremont Street, and in 
one corner, the farthe.st from the windows, the den- 
tist had a .small work-bench, partitioned off from the 
rest of the room, and there liad Ids copper vessel 
which he n.sod when wulcanizing the rubber for the 
setting of false teeth. He had been working at a 
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of the distraction attempted, but it has “its psycho- 
logical interest nevertheless. 

A merchant who thought himself good for forty 
years more life dreamed one night that he had died, 

yet he possessed the peculiar power of one in a 
trance — to see all that went on about him though he 
was unable to move or speak.” He noted the prepa- 
rations for his burial and named the pall-bearers. 
The dream was told several persons the next morning, 
and these confirm the incident. This was January 
12th, and he died at 3 a. m. on January 13th, and the 
pall-bearers named were chosen. The coincidence, 
however, is in the death. 

The following circumstance is signed by fourteen 
persons, and a long account of it made by Dr. Sud- 
dick, of Cuba, Mo. 

“ This is to certify that we, the undersigned citi- 
zens of Cuba, Mo., did, prior to the death of Mr. 
Chris. Varis, of St. James, Mo., which occurred on 
the morning of the 8th of October, 1890, hear a 
prophecy to the effect that he would die on the morn- 
ing of that day. 

“ We heard that his death was foi'etold at a seance, 
at the house of Dr. S. T. Suddick, in the town of 
Cuba, Bio., on the night of August the 29th, or forty 
'days prior to tliat event.” 

The account of the experiment, which was one of 
table-tipping and which made the prediction, is too 
long to quote, but it made clear the prediction, and 
at the same time said the death would be in the fore- 
noon and that a telegram would be sent to the friend, 
present at the experiment, on the morning of October 
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8tli , There wns nlso the Annowncoment of the pres 
ent death of another person whose dcnusc was then 
unknown at the circle, but was >crjfied in tlic St 
Louis Globe Demoernt tlic next daj 

A ladj wrote to Dr Hodgson about tlic death of 
her mother a little more than a month after its oc 
currcnce, to saj that a scnle<l cn\ elope had been 
found m her pn\ntc box, predicting her death about 
fi\c years after llmt of her husband, who diet! on 
April 24lh, 1888, and that her mother had often 
mentioned this to be her expectation The mother 
died on August 20th, 1893 The contents of Uic 
letter found in the box were as follows 

“ E>cr since tlic death of my husband, on the 24lli 
of Apnl, 1888, I ha\e felt that fnc (5) jears is, or 
will bo, the limit to me of life Tliere lias been no 
sudden expression m that sva\, but tlic knowledge 
has seemed to follow me like the knowlcilgc of any 
other fact, — say this is Friday, and I am thinking 
of doing something in a day or two, I would just 
think, to morrow will be Satunlay and the next will 
be Sunday, then I can’t do it The thought alt\a^8 
follows me, just quietly and nnluralK Fire years 
Now if I should Inc six years, I will destroy this, 
but if my premonition comes Inie, I wish this sent 
to Mr Richard Hodgson, 5 Roylston Place, Boston, 
Mass , with particulars ” 

I quote one from G J Romanes, the Pnghsh peer 
and disciple of Darwin It 1ms special interest be 
cause it comes from one of the great scientific men 
of his time Professor Romancs.told Mr Myers that 
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the experience and its coincidental nature made a 
deep impression upon him. 

“ Towards the end of March, 18T8, in the dead 
of night, wliile believing myself to be awake, I 
thought the door at the head of my bed was opened 
and a white figure passed along the side of the bed 
to the foot, where it faced about and showed me it 
was covered, head and all, in a shroud. Then with 
its hands it suddenly parted the shroud over the face, 
revealing between its two hands the face of my sis- 
ter, who was ill in another room. I exclaimed her 
name, whereupon the figure vanished instantly. Next 
day (and certainly on account of the shock given me 
by the above experience), I called in Sir W. Jenner, 
who said my sister had not many days to live. [She 
died, in fact, very soon afterward.] 

“ I was in good health, without any grief or anx- 
iety. My sister was being attended by our family 
doctor, who did not suspect anything serious, there- 
fore I had no anxiety at all on her account, nor had 
she herself.” 

This is an instance of apparition preceding death 
and during illness, and so could be classed among 
those which I quoted in a previous chapter. Perhaps 
many such cases might be regarded as premoni- 
tions. 

Mr. Haggard, of the British Consulate at Trieste, 
Austria, tells the following experience of his own, 
and it is confirmed by his wife. 

“ A few months ago I had an extraordinarily vivid 
dream, and waking up repeated it to my wife at 
once. All I dreamt actually occurred about six 
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weel^ ftftCrwards, the dettuls of my dream falling 
out exactly as dreamt 

“ I dreamt that I was asked to dinner bj tlic Ger- 
man Consul General, and accepting, was ushered into 
a largo room ^^th trophies of East African arms 
on shields against the walls (I ha^c myself been a 
great deal in East Africa ) 

“ After dinner I went to inspect tlic arms, and 
amongst tlicm saw a beautifully gold mounted %word 
which I pointed out to the rrcnch Vice-Consul — 
who at that moment joined me — as having probably 
been a present from the Sultan of Zanzibar to mj 
host, the German Consul General 

“ At that moment tlie Russian Consul came up, too 
He pointed out how small nas the Init of the sword 
and how impossible, in consequence, it would be for 
a European to use the weapon, and whilst talking 
he wared lus arm in an excited manner over his head 
as if he was vriclding the sword, and to illustrate 
what he was saying 

“ At that moment I woke up and marvelled so at 
the vividness of the dream that I woke my wife up, 
too, and told it to her 

“ About SIX weeks afterwords ray wife and mrself 
were asked to dine with the German Consul General , 
but the dream had long been forgotten bj us both 
“ Wc were shown into a large withdrawing room, 
which I had never been in before, but which somehow 
seemed familiar to me Against the walls were some 
beautiful trophies of East African arms, amongst 
which was a gold billed sword, a gift to my host 
from the Sultan of Zanzibar 
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“ To malte a long story short, everything^ hap- 
pened exactly as I had dreamt — but I never re- 
membered the dream until the Russian Consul began 
to wave his arm over his head, when it came back 
to me like a flash. 

“ Without saying a word to the Russian Consul 
and Fi’ench Vice-Consul (whom I left standing before 
the trophy), I walked quickly across to ray wife, 
who Vas standing at the entrance of a boudoir open- 
ing out of the withdrawing-room, and said to her; 
‘ Do you remember my dream about the Zanzibar 
arms?’ She remembered evei’ything perfectly, and 
was a witness to its realization. On the spot we 
informed all the persons concerned of the dream, 
wliich naturally much interested them.” 

Mrs. Haggard writes her account of the dream and 
confirms it, and both the Russian Consul and the 
German Consul-General confirm the details of the 
dream as narrated to them on the night of its ful- 
filment. The latter adds that Mr. Haggard had 
never been in his house previously. 

I have quoted this instance to recognize the ex- 
traordinary difficulty of explaining it if we assume 
it to be more than a chance coincidence. Other 
types may be easily explicable, if we have already 
ascertained a source of supenioi'mal knowledge, but 
the combination of circumstances that is necessary 
in tills case to make it reasonable involves a fore- 
knowledge bejmnd analogy in our present science. 

Miss X (Goodrich-Freer), whose experiments in 
crystal vision are the subject of an earlier chapter. 
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IS the person concerned ^itK the follo^vmg premoni- 
tion os recorded by Mr Mjers 

“In December, 1889, I received from SIiss X a 
scaled cm elope containing a date Miss X stated 
that a premonition in auditory form — a voice often 
heard before at crises, and which she had always 
trusted — had deferred to the date therein mentioned 
the decision of a matter as to which she had been 
m great anvict}, and which she had been dai^ ex- 
pecting to be obliged to decide It did not Uicn 
appear to her likely that llic decision should be so 
long deferred, nor was it essential tliat an actual 
meeting should take place, but she resohed to do 
nollitog either to help or hinder the fulfilment of , 
the pr^iction Tlic date m question found her, in 
fact, at a distance from London (svhcrc the question 
would ha^c to be settled), and likely to remain in 
the counlrj An unexpected summons from an in- 
sahd rclalnc brought her back to London, — the 
cause of the summons being the sudden illness of a 
maid Miss X arnved in London, and on accidental 
visitor at the rclatnc^s house imitcd licr impromptu 
to an entertainment at tvhich she met the fnend upon 
whom the matter depended — although that friend 
was prcMouslj a stranger to her hosts of that eie- 
mng 

“ Miss X Uicn wrote me to tell me of this fact, 
and Mrs Sidgvnck and I, opening the scaled letter 
together, found that the date given therein corre- 
spontJed <0 ifiai on which f/ic 'predicted meeting and 
decision had now actuallj taken place ” 

Mrs Sidgwick has a long article discussing the 
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evidence for jjrenionition, nnd ndiiiiL*. is |inirli 

slmiigcr limn vlien liie fir.sf incitiinlH upp.ircnliy 
iihistraling il v.ere jnihiidicd. I ‘-imll (pioU: but n 
few of the which she luf- lollcctod, niid return 
lo some in. '.In nets in Mr. Mvers’ p/iper. The find 
jnstnncc qtioled from Mrs. Sidgwick i>. n drenin, nnd 
is suslnincd hy tiie leilimony <if two jKopIe, 

“On n Snlurdaj' night in the /lUhiinn of 18853, I 
drcnnlt Ihc foilowitig; I was walking down n street 
in London when n Imiy in hlnek passed me, who 
turnetl round to look at me. I saw .slie wns in tears. 
The lady hurried on; I hurrietl after her lo .sec 
wlio she was. When I came tip to her I found licr 
lying on the road. A numher of jieoplc had col- 
lected. I .said, ‘ I.s .she hurt.' ’ Some said, ‘ Slio is 
dead.’ Some that .slie was not dead. I asked wlio 
it was that wa.s lying in the road. They said, ‘ Mrs. 
C.’ There was .some confusion nnd I awoke from 
my dream. As I had not heard from my friend, i\Irs. 
C.j of Clapham Common, for so long, I made in- 
quiries about her among nn’ friends, about a week 
after I had tlie dream, nnd was told iMr.s. C. had 
fallen over a kcrli-slono that was very high, and had 
fallen into the road much hurt. She had the accident 
on Sunday evening following the Saturday night 
when I had the dream. The dream was remarkably 
clear, and I do not often dream of my acquaintances. 
I related it to my sister Jessie, a .short time before 
the accident occurred to i\Irs. C. IMy .sister Jessie 
signs her name in proof tliai the account above is 
correct, and that I related the dream to her before 
the event.” 
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The dcU’Js in this cotneidcncc are not told, and 
we arc'forced to trest it cautiousJj'. Instances would 
Iiavc to be much belter to mnhc it probable 

The remarkable eve of Professor Brooks’ son in 
Baltimore will haie to bo nbb^cv^ntcd. Professor 
Brooks was in the Baltimore Female College The 
son had been taken ill and was on hvs wnj to rc- 
coierj, the physician Imiing no fears of a fatal issue* 
But during the illness (he bo\ stntctl that “ a fowncr 
teacher and friend of his, a Mr Hall, who died about 
file months before, had appeared to liim m a aision 
and told him he would die of heart trouble on 
Wednesday, December Slh, at 3 o’clock r m ” [Pre- 
diction made in preceding April ] Young Brooks 
had ncicr had any trouble with liU heart, and lus 
friends to whom he made the statement were m no 
way concerned about it Dr Mann, bis physician, 
Inuglicel at it, and said he was certain, on the con- 
trary, he would get well A few days before limt 
time he sent some flowers to some fnends, with n note 
saying* ‘ I shall ncicr again be able to express my 
appreciation of j our kindness ’ He accompanied a 
lady friend to an cnlcrlninmcnt the afternoon of 
December 4Ui, spent the cicning in her company, 
and received a promise that if he wrote for her the 
next afternoon she would come to say good-b^ e Ilia 
physician told the brother and mother of the youth 
that he would divert Ins mind from the subject bj 
physical means, and on Tuesday night pul a fi 3 * 
Iilister on Vis ncclv. 

“ Wednesday morning young Brooks rose ns usual, 
ate an unusually hearty breakfast, and to all appear- 
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anccs ivas good for n long life. The pVj’sicinn left 
him v'ilhout n trace of uneasiness as to his conllition. 
The young nmu insisted that his niolhcr should not 
sta}' -with him, telling her ‘ It would kill 3*011 to see 
me die.’ That he might not lake the matter too much 
to heart, she did not oppose him, but consented to 
leave him, intending to return to him in the latter 
part of the afternoon. 

“^Vhile taking lunch with the family* ns usual at 
two o’clock he complained of feeling faint, and asked 
to be assisted to his room. After resting in the bed 
a few moments he wrote to the 3*oung lad3', and in 
about twcnt3' minutes slie arrived. He died in the 
presence of the famih* at .‘ 3.10 o’clock. Ho was a 
3"oung man of strong character, oxccptionall3' good 
mind, and splendid phj'sique.” 

The case is exposed to objection on tlic ground of 
auto-suggestion, that is, to the mental effect of think- 
ing about it too pcrsistcnlh*. But the interesting 
part of the premonition is the vision of a deceased 
friend, when the case is taken together with other 
more or less similar instances. 

I tuni to instances recorded 1)3* I\Ir. I\l3*ers. The 
first one came under the observation and scnitiny of 
Dr. Hodgson, the American Sccrctar3*. It is one of 
a number b3* tho- same subject. 

“ I distinctly felt tliat a serious accident would 
happen to some person in or about the back portion 
of the residence. There would be a fearful fall of 
some elderly man. 

“ Now in the house were two elderly men, but I 
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foresaw the accident would Imppon to neither of 
these. * 

“ Again and again, os we sat within our quiet 
room, did the impression of tlic terrible fall come 
to me, as those present clearly remember. At such 
times the horror was strong and persistent. In con- 
sequence we even talked of having a lamp constantly 
burning on tlic hall of the basement staircase lest 
one might make a misstep there. Rut I couldinot 
locate the place where the fall would happen. 

“ In the late winter of 1887 there occurred a heavy 
rain followed by a sudden freeze. In consequence 
the rain-gutter of tlic rear roof became clogged with 
ice whidi it seemed desirable should be cleared away. 

" In order to do this a man, between sixty and 
seventy years of age, TJiomas Collins by name, — - the 
foreman of a number of men employed by tlie hus- 
band of one of us, — volunteered to remove tlie ice. 
It is needless to say that none of our number knew 
anything of what he was to do. 

“ Accordingly Mr. Collins, a man of large expe- 
rience, caution, and intelligence, with liatchet in hand, 
mounted a ladder placed against the eaves of the 
roof. The ladder slipped ns he reached the top, 
and he, with it, fell to the stone paving of the area. 
Mr. Collins struck upon his head, causing fracture 
of the skull. He was r«noved to the hospiUl, where 
he died in a few liouns without having recovered 
consciousness. 

“ The first impression of foreshadowing of this 
accident- was between two nnd three months before 
its occurrence.” 
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Four other persons who heard tliis prrdiclion sign 
its confirmation, so lhat it docs not depend" solely 
upon tlic statement of the subject of it. ^^^lcthcr 
it is more tlmn a coincidence I shall not attempt 
to say, but even as that it is certainly rcmarlcablc. 
If a presentiment of an accident had occurred, its 
occurrence would have left no impression, but that 
it should be the fall of an elderly man and at the 
rear, of the house indicates associated incidents of 
much interest. But a more definite one is told of the 
same subject and confirmed b}' ns many persons. Dr. 
Anna Lukons, of New York Cit}-, heads the list of 
signers. 

“ On the evening of January 2d, 1892, IMrs. FI. 
M. P. made the following prediction. ‘ I see Dr. 
Anna Lukens receive a letter announcing a death. 
You (to Dr. A. L.) will soon hear of the death of 
some one connected with 3 'ou — not verj^ closely ; but 
the news will be something of a shock and a great 
sui'prisc, but it is not a death that will touch you 
closely.’ ” 

Four persons sign this statement, and the following 
letter, dated January 14th, and written at Philadel- 
phia, was received in due time. 

“ My Dear Aunt Annie, — ... Wasn’t that very 
sad about Flannah Jones? Suppose thee knew she 
died on January 2d of pneumonia, and was buried 
Wednesday, the 6 th.” 

It is apparent that the death was not the premoni- 
tory fact, but the receipt of the letter. The case 
is interesting for its association of the coincidence 
of the death of the person with a predicted event. 
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One-lialf of <ho madcnt belongs to the class of death 
coincidences ond the other to that which I am dis- 
cussing, and it IS noticed here because of its evidential 
credentials ntlicr than because it proves on un- 
doubted premonition It may even be disputed tlmt 
the one premonitory incident is more tlian a guess 
from n subliminal recognition of the death eoncemed. 
But Dr Lukens reports the following, whicli will 
appear more difficult to explain * 

" Sirs H M P in semi trance Her control, X, 
tells Mr W E Ward that one of his horses (off 
horse) (a new span recently purchased) is unsafe, 
and that an accident will occur which may bo very 
senous unless groat care >3 observed X (control) 
says ‘liorse will sJiy badly — I think going down 
lull, both horses mclincd to be tricky — will try to 
run away on this occasion, better get nd of them * 
After a few minutes* pause, X says, * Brave, there is 
a dangerous place in your Ing factory, upper part 
— something broken — will fall soon, and if it docs 
will kill many people Can’t see just vrhat it is — 
but you better look after it at once * ” 

This was on May 1st “Both predictions verified 
the following Ihursday (May 5lh), within n few 
hours of each other The off horse shied badly, 
threw the carnage off on tlie side of the road, nearly 
upsetting it, and then both liorse tried to run away 
Owing to the good management of the coachman, no 
injuiy was sustained A few hours after this acci- 
dent, a split beam, forming part of one of the heavy 
trusses supporting tlic roof, was discovered m exact 
locality as described by the m^um If it liad fallen, 
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wliicli it must soon hiive done, there ^vou)d liavc been 
serious loss of life.” 

Tiiis statement is signed by tlircc persons, and 
certaini}' represents most interesting coincidences. 
Anotlicr by oMiss X (Goodrich-Freer) shows what 
may he elicited b}’ crystal-gazing in some eases. It 
is quoted by i\Ir. Myers, wlio states that he saw the 
letter mentioned. 

A week or two ago I was visiting friends in the 
country, and wjis about to leave their house on a 
certain morning. ‘ I wonder what you will do after 
I’m gone,’ I was saying. 

“ For answer, one of tliem pulled towards me a 
piece of bright mahogan}- furniture brilliantly pol- 
ished, and said, ‘ Here is a crystal — look.’ 

“ ‘ Tliis is the picnic j'ou said you were all going 
to at Pin IVIill, I suppose,’ I said pleasantly, as a pic- 
ture appeared. ‘What and where is Pin IMill.? 
There is no sign of a mill — it is just a grassy 
bank with some thorn-bushes beyond. Why do you 
and K. get up and go .away? G. and S. stay to- 
gether and G. looks as if her back hurt lier. The 
nurse is there, too, with the bo}’.’ 

“ ‘ I don’t know in the least what Pin Mill is, but 
anjnva}’’, the nurse and child won’t be there,’ said m3' 
friend. 

“ A day or two later she wTotc, ‘ You were almost 
right about Pin Mill — there is no mill in sight. 
We sat on a bank, K. had a cramp and I had to 
take her for a walk, G. and S. were left together. 
G. had sprained her back and was in some pain, and 
the nurse and boy were there. There were no thorn- 
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trees, but tJlcre were elder and blackberry bushes 
grown up high, which at a little distance looked like 
thorns." 

I lake the next instance from Dr. Liebeault, the 
celebrated French ph 3 *sician who was so successful 
in the practice of hypnotism. 

“JI. S. de C!i, came to consult me to-day at 
4 r. M. (Januarj' 8th, 1880) for a slight nen-ous 
ailment. M, de Ch. is much preoccupied by a faw- 
suit, and bj’ the incident which I proceed to recount. 

“ On the 26th December, 1879, while walking in 
Paris, he saw * Mme. Lenormand, Necromancer,* 
written on n door. Urged by thoughtless curiosity 
he entered the house, and was shown into a rather 
dark room. Mme. Lenormand came to him, ond 
placed him at a tabic. She went out and returned, 
and then looking at the palm of one of his hands 
said, ‘ You will lose your father in a year from this 
day. You will soon bo a soldier (he was nineteen 
years old), but not for long. You will marry young, 
hare two children, and die at twenty-six.* M. de Ch. 
confided this astounding prophecy to some of his 
friends, but did not take it scriousl}’. However, as 
his father died after a short illness on December 27th, 
1880, precisely a year from the Interview, he became 
less incredulous. And when he became a soldier, for 
seven months only, married, had two children, and 
was approaching his twenty-sixth birthday, he be- 
came thoroughly alarmed, and thought he had only 
a few days to live. This was wby he comn to cousuit 
me, hoping I might enable him to avoid his fate. 
For, as the first four events had taken place, he 
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thought tlint the last would. On this anil the follow- 
ing days I tried to send IVI. de Ch. into profound 
sleep in order to dissipate the impression that he 
would die on the 4th of F’cbrutiry, his birthday. 
i\Inic. Lenornuuul had not named a djitc, but he was 
so agitated that I could not induce even the slightest 
sleep. 

“However, as it was absoluicl}’ necessary to get 
rid* of his conviction, lest it should fulfil itself by 
self-suggestion, I changed nn' tactics and proposed 
that ho should consult one of mv somnambulists, an 
old man of sevent}'' or so, nicknamed ‘ the prophet,’ 
because he had exactly foretold his o^^'n cure of ar- 
ticular rheumatism of four years’ standing, and the 
cure of his daughter, the cure of the latter resulting 
from his suggestion. I\I. dc Cl), accepted my pro- 
posal eagerl}'. When put into rnpj)ort with the som- 
nambulist his first question was, ‘When shall I die?’ 
The sleeper, suspecting the state of the case, replied, 
after a pause, ‘ You will die . . . 3 *ou will die in 
fort 3 '-onc years.’ The effect was marvellous; the 
young man recovered his spirits, and when the 4th of 
Februar 3 ’^ passed he thought himself safe. 

“ I had forgotten all this, when at the beginning 
of October I received an invitation to the funeral 
of m 3 " unfortunate patient, who had died on Sep- 
tember 30th, 1886, in his twenty-seventh year, as 
Mme. Lenormand had foretold. To prevent the sup- 
position that the whole affair was an illusion on my 
part, I keep this letter of in^^tation, as well as the 
record made at the time of de Ch.’s visit to me. I 
have since learnt that the unfortunate man had been 
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under treatfaent for bibary calculi and died of pen 
tonitis caused by an internal rupture” 

Sir I^Iycrs quotes about sixt} cases of the type 
I base selected and Mrs Sidgwick forty fire others 
Most of them arc too long to quote, and I have 
limited myself to as trustworthy cases as can be 
chosen, and have given them m sufficient number and 
variety of incident to show why they impress the 
mind as possibly significant coincidences It is hard 
to bchere many of them due to chance, though I 
shall not quarrel with the scientific man who wishes 
still to press that possibihty, for it is undoubtedly 
true that we have much more cndcnce to collect be- 
fore we take any dogmatic stand m far or of pre- 
monitions The best instances which I have giicn 
are those associated with experiment and recorded 
near or at the time the prediction was made, and 
it would seem that some of them arc mcapablc of 
explanation by chance 

When it comes to offering any positn e and jntclh- 
gible explanation for them the first that can be said 
is that they arc certainly not telepathic or clairvoy 
ant in any of the senses defined for these terms 
The wildest telepathy imagined does not pretend to 
do more than read present or past thoughts, and 
there is no analogy in the experiments and sponta 
neous instances of it to surest the use of the term 
for these phenomena, unless we propose to make it 
entirely without meaning Whatever the process of 
forecasting events of the kind, it must transcend 
time just as clairvoyance is supposed to transcend 
space But we have no known faculty for deahng 
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witli the future tis momorj* denis with the- past of our 
personal experiences. Nor would it be helpful to 
coin a new term, wliich would only give a new name 
to the facts. Wo must seek a theory that will ar- 
ticulate with the processes of nonnal knowledge and 
pi'odictions. 

If we will look at man’s normal habits we shall 
find a clear analogy in the anticipation of certain 
cvcilts in his experience, based on scientific knowledge. 
The astronomer can predict with perfect and mar- 
vellous accuracy the eclipse of' the sun, the occulta- 
tion of a star, or the conjunction of two planets. 
The common man am do nothing of the kind. In 
the same way the tides can be predicted for different 
parts of the globe. The geologist or physicist may 
predict with tolerable certainty the action of a vol- 
cano, and sometimes an economist, with less assur- 
ance, the occurrence of a panic. We are learning 
even to make some predictions in regard to the 
weather. Many other fields illustrate at least a 
limited capacit3' to forecast the future of events 
bej'ond our control, when earlier people were wholly 
unable to anticipate the future in anj' respect. This 
modern capacity is due entirely to our scientific 
knowledge of nature. Long and careful observations 
have resulted in such a knowledge of the laws of 
events, their constancy and uniformity, that we can 
forecast certain facts with perfect assurance. 

Now if there is any process or realit}^ that pos- 
sesses a wider knowledge of things we might expect 
it capable of predicting the outcome of laws we do 
not normall}’^ know. We can tell whether a spider 
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is going *0 fall in a crevice when the spider does 
not V-now it, or we can see that an animal will lose 
its life in a collision with a train tliough the animal 
is wholly ignorant of its fate. A pli^'sician will 
predict the death of a patient when otliers would 
not suspect it. His experience and knowledge giics 
him a ground for expecting consequences wliich the 
uninformed cannot foresee. Likewise any intelli- 
gence placed in a position to know what our»senses 
do not ^e^eal might be able to forecast esents which 
it would seem impossible, from our normal experi- 
ence, to ima^ne as predictable. It matters not 
whether we made that mtclhgencc the subliminal 
mental action of the subject making the prediction 
or the intelligence of some transcendental being, if 
only this knowledge can be transmitted or communi- 
cated to the normal consdousness. 

Now there are indications of this intelligence in 
these very instances of real or alleged premonition. 
The reader will notice that a number of them arc asso- 
ciated with mediumistic phenomena in some form, and 
quite a number with the phenomena of apparitions, 
showing that premonitions are definitely articulated 
with both of them, perhaps necessitating "the same 
general explanation. Of course, some of the instances 
do not betray any such character, either in their 
apparent source or in their data. But in mediumistic 
phenomena we do not always have a clue as to the 
real or even apparent source of the facts. But if 
we ifnrf some of t'he 6esf premoniirons associated with 
the more familiar phenomena of mediumship we may 
suspect what the final explanation of the facts will 
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be. I shall quote one detailed incident' from the 
Piper case in illustration. It occurs in a sitting of 
Dr. A. Blair Thaw’s. It will be found in Proceed- 
ings, Vol. XIII, pp. 565 - 566, with note appended 
on p'. 567, and communication p. 675. I quote the 
record as it was made, the matter in parentheses 
being the questions or statements made by the sitter 
and aU else what purports to be communication from 
the discarnate. 

“W — is coming to us. (How soon.?) He 
is coming within six months or a year. (How is 
W — going to pass out?) He’s going to sleep, and 
when he wakes he’ll be in spirit. Heart will stop. 
Kidneys out of order. He’s out of order all over.” 
Twelve da 3 fs later the same person was alluded to 
again by the trance personalitj^ of Mrs. Piper and the 
following ensued. “ Tell me about the other W — . 
He’s coming to us. (How long?) About six months 
or less.” 

Dr. Hodgson states in his note : — “ At the time 
of the sitting Dr. Thaw had no more reason to ex- 
pect the death of W — than at any time for two or 
three years, W — being a chronic invalid with asthma. 
There had been some increase of difficulty of breath- 
ing and circulation during the past eighteen months, 
and a brief period of slight dropsical symptoms dur- 
ing the winter. Two weeks after sitting W — came 
to New York for a careful medical examination, and 
for the first time kidney disease was discovered. 

“ W — died September 8d, in sleep, of heart fail- 
ure, four months later. W — had been a great suf- 
ferer most of his life.” 
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CHAPTER X 


MEDIUMISTIC rHEXOMEKA 

In common parlance mccliumistic plienomcna arc as 
comprtlionsive as all tlie tj'pcs I have illustrated and 
discussed. Ever since the oracles existed the phe- 
nomena associated vith the so-called “ supernatural ” 
have classified llicmselvcs most naturally under this 
general head, and they received the general expla- 
nation of spiritistic. Clairvoyance is so generally 
associated with the common conception of the term 
medium that its import has to be wrenched a little 
in order to give it a technical meaning. But in 
recent psychic research mediumship has obtained 
that narrower definition which associates the term 
with real or alleged communications with a discar- 
nate world, and the other functions popularly asso- 
ciated with it are cither regarded as adjuncts of 
spiritistic agency or capacities of the subject through 
which communication with the discamate is effected. 
The consequence is that, after the discrimination and 
analysis of scientific men, whatever the association 
of the A^arious phenomena, the term “ medium ” has 
come to denote more technicall3'^ those peculiarly en- 
dowed persons w'ho exhibit facts apparently repre- 
senting communication with a spiritual world. 
WHiether that explanation of the alleged facts is the 
true one or not, this is the accepted definition of the 

332 
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term, and» it will be used here to co\er a type of 
incidents, apparently obtained in some supernormal 
manner, and distinguished from such as haic been 
discussed, b^ this peculiar relevance to a spiritistic 
theory With that conception in view I shall illus- 
trate in this chapter the phenomena that lay claim 
to such a source and select my instances from other 
cases than that of Jlrs Piper They will show that 
the facts are less sporadic tlian is often imagimed 
The reason that so much stress and publicity ha\e 
been gi\on to the case of Mrs Piper is a Ncry simple 
one It has been under scicntidc care and inspection, 
so that the most obiious of objections could be dis- 
qualified A'ery simple fraud has attached itself, 
hhe barnacles, to the claims of medmmslnp, and no 
scientific man nould risk his reputation or sanity m 
this field until he was assured that these practices 
were excluded from the production of phenomena 
having so important claims as evidence for a future 
life For many jears Mrs Piper has been under the 
strictest surveillance, and the precautions taken to 
exclude the possibility of ordinary fraud have been 
so strict that all accusations for this must be shared 
by those who ha\c had her in care Wlien this com- 
monest difficulty has been removed and supernormal 
phenomena of an undoubted character have been 
proven, we may well turn a senous attention to 
similar cases even though they have not so good 
a set of credentials for their validity and though 
we cannot, for scientific purposes, let down the bars 
to credulity and careless investigation All that I 
shall claim, therefore, for the illustrations wbch I 
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shall quote is the fact that the phenomena have the 
value of showing that the case, upon which so Inuch 
scientific emphasis has been placed, ' is not wlioUy 
unique and that the cases which exhibit less evidence 
than this one make further investigation all the more 
imperative. The}’’ duplicate and more or less con- 
firm the characteristics that describe the more scien- 
tifically acquired facts. I shall give no other value 
to the- cases that I shall quote. 

It will conduce to the protection and help of the 
reader if I briefly summaidze the conditions which 
are more or less indispensable to the scientific value 
of mediumistic phenomena. I shall not contend that 
all these conditions have been observed in the cases 
which I shall quote, but only that they are needed 
to give any account the importance that proof should 
have. I give these conditions for the guidance of 
those who may report ’what they personally know 
in their own experiments, and all -who have experi- 
mented owe it to the world’s help to record what 
they have ascertained. Thei'e are several conditions 
affecting the claim of a supernormal source of 
mediumistic “ communications.” 

(1) In various ways the extent of the medium’s 
honesty must be attested. This is not because any 
scientific results should depend upon honesty, but 
because the belief or proof of it will remove the first 
objection of the sceptic. 

(3) The statements, testimon}”, beliefs, and opin- 
ions of the medium will count for nothing in scien- 
tific proof of the supernormal. Associated with an 
assurance of honesty, they may justify investigation, 
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but in no»case can they niford the slightest weight 
in the evidential problem. The medium must be 
treated for scientific purposes ns a mere machine, 
and the facts must not be affected by any other con- 
ception of his or her functions. 

(3) The medium should not know the sitter or 
person coming at first to experiment. This pre- 
caution shuts out a certain type of fraud as impossi- 
ble, if we lay the greatest stress upon first sittings, 
in the absence of the means for watching the life of 
the medium. This rule applies alike to the pro- 
fessional and the private medium, the former as 
under suspicion and the latter as n means of pro- 
tection against a resolute scepticism. 

(4) In case the medium remains normally con- 
scious proper oUowance must be mode for the influ- 
ence of his or her normal mental states upon the 
results, whatever they ore. The introduction of all 
sorts of associations and interpretations is more or 
less inevitable and the facts must be qualified by that 
disturbing influence. 

(6) When a trance condition is secured we have 
to exclude all phenomena that can be explained by 
“ secondary personality,” or unconscious mental ac- 
tion. Not all that occurs in a trance, if any of it, 
is attributable to supernormal sources. We must be 
able to distinguish between what comes from without 
the subject and what is consciously and unconsciously 
produced bj it. 

(6) Adequate allowance, whether in or out of the 
trance, must be made for ** suggestion,” or conscious 
or unconscious hints from the sitter, in which infer- 
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mation may be conveyed to tlie medium.. All facts 
so explicable cannot be used as evidence of the super- 
normal, though after this is once established their 
unity with the whole may be accepted. 

(7 ) As perfect a record as possible should be made 
and kept of all that is said or done by the medium, 
and also of what is said and done by the experi- 
menter. A scientific account cannot be perfect until 
this xesult is attained. In the absence of means for 
making the record what it should be, a written ac- 
count immediately after the. experiment and made 
from notes is a good substitute. 

(8) The qualify of the facts or evidence in favor 
of the supernormal must be such as excludes expla- 
nation by chance coincidence, guessing, suggestion, 
secondai'}^ personality, and fraud of all kinds. They 
should take the nature of tests. Mliat these are 
cannot be defined or illustrated here, but are well 
enough understood by intelligent people. 

(9) The quantity of evidence for the supernor- 
mal must reinforce the nature of its quality and be 
commensurate with the extent of tlie conclusion sug- 
gested by the facts. 

(10) In applying the spiritistic hypothesis to the 
phenomena we must be careful to obseiwe that the 
facts have a definite bearing upon the question of 
the personal identity of deceased persons not laiown 
to the medium. All other facts, normal or super- 
normal, can have no weight in this issue. T^iat 
does not relate to personal identity, though it be 
supernormal, must be referred to explanations like 
clairvoyance or telepathy. When a spiritistic theoiy 
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IS rationayy supposnble we may undertake to unif\ 
tlic phenomena by means of this wider mow, but not 
until its demands ha\c been satisfied 

There arc tv, o types of phenomena associated with 
mediuraship They are physical and psychological 
The physical are such as rap» and knocks, the niovc- 
ment of objects without contact or touch of human 
hands, independent writing, and what are called 
matenahzations I sliall gne >erj brief attentwn to 
these, as I do not behc\c in a single one of them 
I shall not deny them, or dogmatically assert that 
they arc impossible That would not be scientific, 
but 1 shall say that I ha\c seen no satisfactory cvi 
dence of their occurrence as they are usually re- 
ported I lin\c micstigntcd a few cases and found 
nothing personally that would boor criticism I shall 
admit that there arc reported instances of raps 
associated with mental phenomena whose ^ahdltv 
there is no reason to question But this docs not 
prove the physical character of the “ raps ” It is 
unfortunate that ordinary macstigators haac never 
been willing to distinguish between actual human ex- 
perience m these things and the interpreted cause or 
nature of the facts In many instances there is no 
reason to deny that reports of certain experiences 
are genuine mental facts at least, whatever ^lew we 
take of their ultimate meaning But it is most im 
portant to distinguish between our actual experiences 
and what we assign as their source The experience 
may be the same on either of two or more explana- 
tions, and if we can only suspend judgment on the 
interpretation of them, we may discover on exanu- 
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nation some interesting data bearing upcfn remark- 
ably systematic hallucinations. I do not say ^ that 
all the physical phenomena are of this type, because 
I think that many of them are very simple frauds, 
and the seriousness with which they are treated by 
untrained observers is only an evidence that they 
are not acquainted with the phenomena of illusion. 
But some of them may be veridical hallucinations, 
having the same extra-organic significance that they 
are supposed to have as physical phenomena. By 
this I mean, that some phenomena which are appar- 
ently phj^sical may not be physical at all, but mental 
with all the meaning of the physical. I could place 
in this category many reports of raps and opening 
of doors, and the production of sounds generally. 

The first circumstance to be noted in favor of this 
possibility is the fact that in telepathic phenomena 
the receiver of the telepathic message, or the per- 
cipient of the thought transmitted, often experiences 
what is called an hallucination, because the thought 
received seems to be externalized and appears at 
times as a physical reality. Though we call it an 
hallucination we describe its character by the tenn 
veridical, and mean thereby that it is caused by an 
external and extra-organic agency which may, in 
fact, not be what it appears to be. I have previously 
explained veridical apparitions and hallucinations as 
apparent realities which are related to an external 
cause, but not necessarily representative of it, though 
indicative of its existence, and it is the same with 
many telepathic phenomena. If this be true, one 
might well admit the fact of personal experience in 
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the stories* of physical phenomena purporting to be 
instigated by spirit agency and yet not admit that 
they arc in reality ph3’sicnl phenomena at all. Tliat 
they are sometimes associated with facts that give 
no trouble as to their nature and yet point to ex- 
traneous causes is in fa^or of this possibility, and it 
has the further circumstance in its favor tliat the 
sounds, often significant of external influence, are 
recognized as not really external and yet dcscribable 
as if they were. 

In the case of Rev. Stainton Moses, of which some- 
thing is to be said below, there purported to be phys- 
ical phenomena, and the recorder of them frankly 
regained some of them as “ subjective,” by whicli 
he meant tliat they were hallucinations of tlie mind’s 
own making. They were a certain type of lights. 
Others he regarded as “ objective” or real, though 
there was as good reason to regard them ns sub- 
jective as the class so described; and yet they may 
have had a cause external to the body and not repre- 
senting what they appeared to be. That is, they 
might conceivably be telcpalhically induced halluci- 
nation caused by external minds, living or deceased. 
They might be subjective in their representative 
character as apparent sensory realities and yet in- 
dicate e of intelligent external influence. If the 
reader will read some of the inddents mentioned in 
the chapter on Telepathy and some in that on Ap- 
paritions he will find material to support this possible 
view. 

Far bo it from me, however, to assert with any con- 
fidence that the interpretation of any alleged pliys- 
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ical phenomena as of foreign origin shall be the 
right one. In accepting the possibility that some 
alleged physical phenomena are really mental with 
an external meaning I do not commit myself to its 
being a fact in any case, but I am only talcing the 
most charitable view that can be entertained as yet. 
My only reason for accepting it is that we at least 
apparently find many mediumistic phenomena the 
effect of outside influence using the media of a 
physical organism for their manifestation, and, as 
telepathy shows this incident occasionally, we but 
articulate the most inconceivable facts with the better 
known phenomena of science, instead of insisting 
that they shall necessarily have an intei'pretation at 
variance with all that is scientifically known of matter 
in its inorganic forms. 

In the only instance in which I ever heard raps 
produced and claimed to represent an external cause 
I found they were always located in very close prox- 
imity to the hand of one of the parties sitting at 
the table and that hand not of the person who was 
supposed to be the medium. When the person with 
whose hand the sound was associated moved his place 
the location of the rap changed. But I have no 
reason to believe that there was any conscious fraud 
in the phenomena, and I do not believe any more 
that the raps were produced independently of the 
hand that I could only dimly see in the semi-darkness. 
The charitable view to take is that they were un- 
consciousty produced, and so the result of secondary 
personality, unless the noises can be proved to have 
an intelligent source outside the organism with which 
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Uicj art Vssociatcd I luixc onl^ to sn} tliat the 
belic>er in physical phenomena like llie kind under 
consideration is too anxious to hnsc us accept their 
independent character, when the analogies of auto- 
matic writing, automatic speech, auditory and Msual 
apparitions, and some tactile phenomena point rather 
to a subjccti\e aspect esen when the admission of a 
supernormal and foreign origin is forcibly admitted 
I should ha\c no objection to the admitted produc- 
tion of the raps and sounds by Uic definite agciicj of 
the medium, if onlj wc could experiment sufilcjcntly 
to pro\e that an external intelligence was ncccssarj 
to explain their orderly character It is not merely 
foreign origin that is wanted, but inlclhgcnt ongm 
and one independent of the mind through which the 
influence is produced There arc ways by which 
this can be done without assuming that independent 
physical phenomena are necessary, though the deter- 
mination of them and the conclusion must bo left to 
the expert psychologist 

The only case in which wc arc familiar with the 
production of physical phenomena by mind is in 
organic life Here we see movements in matter con- 
stantly produced by mmd, consciously or uncon- 
sciously acting upon it As wc haie found all sorts 
of phenomena, sensory and motor, that is, <«ense 
appearances and muscular moicments, tclcpathically 
instigated by impression upon a living organism 
from an external mind at a distance, wc may well 
resort first to tins conception of the problem to ex- 
plain certain alleged physical phenomena before ac- 
cepting anything more miraculous As I have slated 
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more tlian once, science means the reduction of new 
facts to tlic familiar as far as possiljle, and'r.l-.cn 
telepathy and other phenomena arc so closely con- 
nected with living organisms, and arc at the same 
time simulative of ph3’sical realities, v,c should first 
seek in the mind an articulation of alleged phj'sical 
phenomena with what we admit to he a foreign in- 
fluence mediated through that mind, consciousl}' or 
uncohsciousl3% We have no analogies in ph3'sical 
science for the independent production of motion in 
matter, except in magnetism and elcclricit3'. Here 
immediate contact is not necessar3' to initiate move- 
ment or physical effects of a certain kind. Rut it 
is only in association with magnetic forces tliat we 
find an3'thing like so-called telekinesis, which is de- 
fined as the movement of objects, presump tivel3' b3’- 
outside agency, without contact. In all other condi- 
tions of ph3'^sical knowledge such phenomena are unin- 
telligible. But the initial movement of physical ob- 
jects by organic beings is as famih’ar a phenomenon 
as an3’^ in the inorganic world, and having once estab- 
lished that automatic speech, automatic writing, and 
auditory and visual, with occasional tactile and motor 
facts, can be the result of foreign instigation with- 
out doing violence to any known law of ph3'sics or 
physiology, we may well first try alleged ph3'sical 
phenomena in spiritualism by an interpretation in- 
volving the association of living beings in their 
production, and extend our investigations until the 
quality and quantity of evidence is sufficient to make 
us accept the foreign source of the facts in spite of 
their connection with the conscious or unconscious 
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nrtivily of ft lining miml. In llnl rcay wc cnn TnnVc 
allo-rnnce for Uic Inrgenl Atnounl nf Hlu^ion find 
fraud while wc slill tolcrnlc t!ic hypolhcais of cx* 
tcmnl inlclligcnl ngencr* where Ihc hypolhe«ca just 
mentioned can be proved not to apply. Hut I #lwll 
not at present lum an expcct/inl or hopeful nlliludc 
toward alleged physical phenomena, though 1 shall 
not lahc an unscientific view of them when nllcgcd. 
I must first cxljausl the familiar interpretaVon of 
them. 

Another phenomenon is associalctl with mctlhimship 
which puls decided limils to what can claim n foreign 
source. It is secondary personality, which I have 
defined as unconscious mental action, variously najnetl 
subconscious mind, subliminal consciousness, and un> 
conscious cerebration. It does not stand for the Idea 
of two souls, fts many think, hut for two more or less 
separated streams of mental nctlvity, the normal 
stream being the one with which we arc most familiar 
introspcclivcly. Tins unconscious mcnlnl action, or 
secondary personality, seems so foreign to llie nor- 
mal consciousness that the layman can be excused 
his mistaking it for spirits. But the trained psy- 
chologist will not feel justified in supposing any such 
source until he finds that kind of facts which bear 
upon the personal identity of a definitely known and 
deceased person, not known to the source through 
whom the message comes. Secondary personality 
represents such a large number of the instnnees 
claimed for spirit agency that the rarity of the latter 
is hardly a recognized fact. 

I shall not discuss sccondar}* personality at any 
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Icnglli, as it belongs more pnrtlcnl/irlv b^’ Ibc Ivpc 
of pbcnoinena ibni rcpresenl objcdlons to tlio sfiper- 
nornuil of nny kijul, whelher Idupalliic or ollierwiho. 
I shall treat the ptx)blc:m olsewlierc. "tVliat I wi*-h to 
do hero is to pre,-.enl plienoniena that at least liavc 
a claim to serious consideration in favor of the supor- 
nonnnl, Mhclher the final c,\})lanation of them be 
that or not. Ilcncc I shall content myself v'ilh the 
simple- recognition of secondary personality as repre- 
senting a vorj' largo field of fads, excluding both a 
siipcriionnal and a spiritistic interpretation. Such 
a 'irarning against tlio basly acceptance of spiritistic 
phenomena sutliees for intelligent people. 

Tlic mediumislic jdienomcim v.hich demand atten- 
tion for their real psychological interest are tliosc 
mhich, .superficially at least, exhibit tlie appearance of 
being communications from discnrnntc spirits. I refer 
to “ messages ” Avhich indicate intelligence in their 
voiy' form, and claim to he from spirits. The condi- 
tions under wliich these phenomena occur are various, 
and T cannot in a work of this kind explain fully the 
nature and conditions of llicir occurrence. I sliall 
only outline the conditions sufiicicntly for the inex- 
perienced reader to undei-stand the manner in which 
such phenomena take place. 

A medium is a person whoso mind or bodily or- 
ganism is apparcntl 3 ' accessible to influences from a 
spiritual world. Those influences maj’ affect the sub- 
liminal consciousness of the person through whose 
bod}' messages are sent, or they may affect the ncr\'- 
ous .system as our own mind afi'ccts the body. In 
the former case we have wliat may be called, for 
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the lack of a better term, Ibc subliminal tj-pc of 
ractlluin. In the latter case we may call it the “ pos- 
session ” tj-pc, by ahich nc mean that the influence of 
the subject’s mind, conscious and unconscious, is com- 
pletely suppressed and the nci^ous system becomes 
a delicate machine for the intromission of messages 
from without, alFecling it as an automatic piece of 
machinery. In the former ease the influence of the 
subject’s subconscious action may l)C felt on the 
messages, as it is often in telepathic impressions. 
Howc^c^ this may bo, we shall always meet certain 
kinds of difficulty in communications from another 
world. In the subliminal tjpc we lm\e to meet the 
modifying and distorting influence of the metllum’s 
own mind, conscious or unconscious, upon the mes- 
Bdges. In the possession type the difliculty will be 
to prcscn'c that balance of the physiological func* 
tions of the system to get any influence at all upon 
the nervous sjstcm analogous to tliosc of our own 
consciousness. In both wo base dccidetl limitations 
to communication, to say nothing of other probable 
difficulties associated with the mental condition of 
communicators, if we arc entitled to suppose them 
at nil in the ease. But with this idea that we liase 
an intermediate agency for cfTccling communications 
we may quote such as allege a disenmate source. 
They must betray evidence of being supcmormnlly 
acquiretl, or they arc subject to objections from the 
sarious hypotheses already rocntione<l. I shall there- 
fore conitno mjscff to cfassical instances where the 
phenomena apparently indicate tlic origin claimed for 
them, and leave the question whether they really have 
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such a source for later examination. I *am non’ in- 
terested only in tlic facts claiming a discarnatcr-cnusc. 

The first instance is n very complicated one. It 
is a combination of apparitions, dreams, and ordi- 
nary’ mcdiumistic phenomena, and is vouched for by 
the ]\Iarquis of Bute, Dr. Ferricr, and IMr. Andrew 
Lang. Tlic well-known character of these men es- 
tablishes the noteworthy nature of the facts. 

]\Ir. Myers introduces the narrative of the case 
with the explanation that, owing to the need of pri- 
vacy, tlic names and addresses of all the parties have 
to be reserved, which, of course, is always unfor- 
tunate for the scientist who wishes to investigate, but 
which, in this case, Mr. IMy’ors thinks is justifiable. 
The names sustaining the facts will suffice. The 
general description of the phenomena is as follows. 

“Mrs. Claughton (here so-called) visits a house 
reputed haunted. She there tivice sees a phantasm, 
which she is able to describe ; the description suiting 
a deceased lady unlinoMTi to her, who had lived in 
that house. There is external evidence to the fact 
that she twice saw this phantom and was greatly 
impressed. The phantom appeared to speak at some 
length; and made many statements of fact unknown 
to Mrs. Claughton. Some of these were such as could 
at once be verified; and they were found correct. 
Others related to an expedition which l\Irs. Claugh- 
ton was enjoined to make to a ^'^llage, here called 
Meresbyq of which she had not previously heard. 
Certain persons whom she would find there were de- 
scribed by name and with other details. „ Certain 
incidents of her future journey thither were also 
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descnbcd,»thus bringing this cnse Trilhm our defini- 
tion of premonitions , nlthougli it mnj be urged thnt 
the fulfilment of the predictions irns nccomplislied by 
suggestions gi%cn to certain persons b} the di*cni“ 
bodied intelligence, so that no true precognition was 
needed. Mrs Chughton went to Moresby and found 
all as foretold She there roccncd (ns hnd also been 
foretold) additional communications, and she then 
obeyed certain ordew os to the commumcnliQii of 
facts to sursnors Tliat she made the joiimcs, and 
certain subsequent Msits, is prosed bs cxlemal c\i- 
dcnce As to the messages to suniiors, nothing is 
known beyond Mrs Claughton’s oisn slalcmcnl that 
they effected the intended result ” 

Mr Myers also adds — “An ctplanalion from in- 
sanity or hysterical desire of nolonclj is cqimlh 
untenable Jlrs Claughton is a widow lnd\, mo\ing 
in good society, with children growing up, and known 
to many persons as a cheerful, capable, active woman, 
who has seen much of the world, and has plenty of 
business of her own to attend to , — and who is bj 
no means given to duelling on things morbid and 
mysterious She has, indeed, had some previous ex- 
periences of apparitions, which all appear to haiT; 
been veridical, but she has paid little attention to 
them, and has ncicr sought to encourage such visi- 
tations in any way ” 

The written evidence m the ease consists of three 
documents The first is Mrs Claughton*s own diarv 
The second is Mr Andrew Lang’s account sent to 
the So<3iety for Psychical Research, and the third is 
the account dictated to the Marquis of Bute by Mrs 
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Claughton and corroborated by other teetimony. I 
quote this last document. « 

“ She was staying, in 1898, with her two children 
at 6 Blake Street, a house belonging to Mrs. Ap- 
pleby, daughter of the late Mrs. Blackburn (who 
died after three days’ residence, December 22d, 18Y8, 
of a wasting illness, which had lasted three years), 
but let to Mr. Buckley. They had so done at least 
five pr six times before, during about seven years. 
Had heard the house was haunted, and may have 
heard the ghost was Mrs. Blackburn’s. Had been 
told water was found spilt on the floors inexplicably. 
They ai'rived on October 4)th. About 1.15 a. m., 
Monday, October 9th, Mrs. Claughton was in bed 
with one of her children, the other sleeping in the 
room. Mrs. Claughton had offered to be of any use 
she could to Mrs. Buckley, who had arrived from 
London unwell on Saturday. She had been asleep, 
and was awakened by the footsteps of a person com- 
ing down-stairs, whom she supposed to be a servant - 
coming to call Miss Buckley. The steps stopped at 
the door. The sounds were repeated twice more at 
the interval of a few moments. Mrs. Claughton rose, 
lit the candle, and opened the door. There was no 
one there. She noticed the clock outside w^as 1.20. 
She shut the door, got into bed, read, and, leaving 
the candle buiming, went to sleep. Woke up, finding 
the candle spluttering out. Heard a sound like a 
sigh. Saw a woman standing by the bed. She had 
a soft white shawl round the shoulders, held by the 
right hand towards the left shoulder, bending, slightly 
forwards. Mrs. Claughton thinks the hair was light- 
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ish brown, *and the shawl partly over the head, but 
does not remember distinctly, and has no impression 
of the rest of the dress , it was not grave clothes 
She said ‘ Follow me ‘ Mrs Claughton rose, took 
the candle, and followed Iier out of the room, across 
the passage, and into tlic drawing-room She has no 
recollection as to opening of the doors The house- 
maid next day declared that the drawing-room door 
had been locked by her On entering the drawing- 
room, Mrs Claughton, finding the candle on the point 
of extinction, replaced it wiUi a pink one from the 
chiffonier near the door Tlie figure went nearly 
to the end of the room, turned three-quarters round, 
said ‘ to morrow,’ and disappeared Mrs Claughton 
returned to the bedroom, where she found the elder 
child (not the one m the bed) sitting up It asked, 
* Who 18 the lady in white? * Mrs Claughton thinks 
she answered the child, ‘ It’s only me — mother , go 
to sleep,’ or the like «ords, and hushed her to sleep 
m her arms The baby remained fast asleep She 
ht the gas and remained awal c for some two hours, 
then put out the lights and went to sleep Had no 
fear while seeing the figure, but was upset after see- 
ing it Would not be prepared to swear that she 
might not ha%c walked in her sleep Pink candle, 
partly burnt, in her rwim in morning Does not 
know if she took it burnt or new 

“In the morning she spoke to hir Buckley, on 
whoso advice she went to ask Dr Ferner as to the 
figure about 3 p ai He and his wife said the de- 
scription was like that of Mrs Blackburn, whom Mrs. 
Claughton already suspected it to be Thinks Dr. 
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Ferrier told her that Miss Blackburn "(IMrs, Ap- 
pleby) had seen her mother in the same liouse. 'Mrs. 
Claughton cannot recognize the photograph of Mrs. 
Blackburn shown to her bj' Mr. Y. (who got it from 
Mrs. M.). She says the figure seemed smaller, and 
the features much more pinched and attenuated, like 
those of a person in the last stage of consumption, 
which was also the general appearance. By his ad- 
vice Air. Buckley put an electric bell under Mrs. 
Claughton’s pillow, communicating with Miss Buck- 
ley’s room, as Mrs. Claughton determined to sit 
up that iiight and watch. 

“ That night ]\'Irs. Claughton sat up dressed, with 
the gas burning. About 12 she partly undressed, 
put on dressing-gown and lay down outside bed, 
gas still burning, and fell asleep reading. Woke 
up and found the same woman as before, but with the 
expression even more agitated. She bent over hlrs. 
Claughton and said : ‘ I ha'v-e come. Listen ! ’ She 
then made a certain statement, and asked Mrs. 
Claughton to do certain things. Mrs. Claughton 
said: ‘Am I dreaming, or is it true?’ The figure 
said something like : ‘ If you doubt me, you will 
find that the date of my marriage was ...” (This 
is the date of the man'iage, which took place in 
India, of Mrs. Blackburn to ]\Ir. Blackburn, who is 
alive and married again. hirs. Claughton first 
learned the corroboration of the date from Dr. Fer- 
rier on the following Thursday.) After this ]\Irs. 
Claughton saw a man standing on Mrs. B.’s left 
hand — tall, dark, well-made, healthy, sixt 3 c years 
old, or more, ordinary mail’s clothes, kind, good ex- 
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pression. A conversation ensued between the three, 
in course of which the man stated himself to be 
George Howard, buried in Mercsby Churchyard 
(Sirs. Claughton had never heard of Tkicresby or of 
George Howard), and gave the dates of his mar- 
riage . . . [Entries of these dates seen by me in 
Mrs. Claughton’s poclet-book, as tom out and lent 
to me. — F. W. H. (Myers).] He desired Mrs. 
Claughton to go to Jlcrcsby and verify these dates 
in the re^sters, and, if found correct, to go to the 
church at the ensuing 1.15 a.m. and "wait at the gra^c 
therein (S. W. comer of S. aisle) of Richard Hart, 
died . . , aetat . . . She was to verify this refer- 
ence also in the registers. He said her railway ticket 
would not be taken, and she was to send it olong 
with a wliite rose from his grave to Dr. Fcrricr. 
Forbade her liaving any previous communication with 
the place, or going in her own name. Said Joseph 
Wright, a dark man, to whom she should describe 
him, would help her. That she would lodge with a 
woman who would tell her that she had a child 
(drowned) buried in the same churchyard. When 
Mrs. Claughton had done all this, she should hear 
the rest of the history. Towards the end of the con- 
versation, Mrs. Claughton saw a third phantom, of 
a man whose name she is not free to give, in great 
trouble, standing, with hands on face (which he 
afterwards lowered, showing face), behind Mrs. 
Blackburn’s right. The three disappeared. Mrs. 
Claughton rose and went to the door to look out 
at the c^pek, but was seized with faintness, returned, 
and rang the electric bell. Mr. Buckley found her 
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on the ground. She wns able to ash tliertiinc, Avljich 
was about 1.20. Tlien fainted, find the Buck]c,ys un- 
dressed her and put her to bed. 

“ That morning, Tuesday, I^Irs. Claughton sent 
for Dr. Ferricr, avIio corroborated certain matters 
so far as slie asked him, and ascertained for her the 
date of Mrs. Blackburn’.s marriage (slie rcecivcd 
his note of the date on Tliursda^*). She went to the 
post-office, and found tlmt ‘ jMcrcsbj ’ existed. Re- 
turned, and ascertained that it is in Suffolk, and 
so wrote that evening to Dr. Ferrier, and went to 
London with her daughters tliat (Thursday) eve- 
ning. 

“ Frida}' night, ]\Irs. Claughton dreamt that she 
arrived at 5 after dusk, that a fair was going on, 
and that she had to go to place after place to get 
lodgings. Also, she and her eldest daughter dreamt 
that she would fail if she did not go alone. Went 
to station for 12 noon train on Saturday. Went 
to refreshment-room for luncheon, telling porter to 
call her in time. He went by mistake to waiting- 
room, and she missed train and had to wait (going 
to the British Museum, where she wrote her name 
in Jewel Room) until 3.5 as stated. [Hours of 
train slightly altered. — F. W. H. jM.] House where 
she finally found lodgings that of Joseph Wright, 
who turned out to be the parish clerk. She sent for 
the curate b}’’ porter, to ask as to consulting regis- 
ters, but as he was dining out he did not come till 
after she had gone to bed. Sunday morning, Mrs. 
Wright spoke to her about her drowned chil(l buried 
in the churchyard. Went to forenoon service, and 
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immciialclj^ nftcrwnn!* wmt into tr^lry nntl Trrifi«I 
the ffgi^lcrs; tle^cribctl George Hornnl to .Totrph 
Wright, who had known htm nnd rretjgnirfd dr^rrip- 
Uon; Uicn was taken by .To<cp!i Wright to the gratr* 
of Rich-ird Hart nnd George Howard. On the latter 
Uicrc is no stone, but three inotindi >jjrro'm<hd l»y n 
railing overgrown with while ro“**. ?!>c gvtljerct! 
rose for Dr. I’crrier, had Ixren dircettsl. nlk 
and talk with oirnte. who wa« not ssmpalfctie. 
After lundieon went with Mr*. Wright and wnlVnl 
round Howanl's Iioujc (country-hnu»e in park). At- 
tended evening serviee, nnd afterward*, wliite watch- 
ing the Itglila put out and the ehurtli furniture 
covered up, wondcrctl if »!je would liave nerve to go 
on. Back to supper; afterward* slept nnd had 
dream of a Icrmriting character, whereof has full 
written description. Dark night, hardly any moon, 
a few slarB, To churclv with Joseph Wright at 
1 A.M., with whom aearchetl interior nnd found'it 
empty. At 1.20 was loekctl in alone, Laving no 
liglit; had been told to lake Bible, hut had only 
CImrch-scrvicc, which she had left in vestry in the 
morning. Waites! near grave of Richard Hart. Veil 
no fear. Rcccivctl communication, hut does not feel 
free to give any detail. Xo light. History Iwgun 
at Blake Street then completed. Was dirrclctl to 
take another white rose from George Howard’s grave 
and give it personally to his davjgldcr (unnJarriw! — - 
living at Hart Hall), and to remark her likeness to 
him. About 1.45 Joseph Wright knockct! nnd let 
Mrs. Clfughton out. Went to George Howard’s 
grave and gatlicred rose for Miss Howard, as had 
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been directed. Home nnd bed, and slept TTell for 
first time since first seeing Mrs. Blackburn. 

“ Next day ^vcnt and sketched church nnd identi- 
fied gi'ave of ^Irs. Rowe, on wliose grave, she had 
been told in church, she would find a message for 
herself. The words engraved arc . . . 

“ Then called on i\Hss Howard and recognized 
strong likeness to her father — carried out all things 
desined by tlio dead to the full, as had been requested. 
Has had no communication from any of them since. 
Nothing since has appeared in Blake Street. The 
wishes expressed to her were not illogical or unrea- 
sonable, ns the ratiocination of dreams often appears, 
but perfectly rational, reasonable, and of natural im- 
portance.” 

Accepting the trustwortliiness of this narrative 
which is corroborated by apparently excellent au- 
thorit}’’ it ofFei's quite a perplexing problem to the 
ordinary materialist. I should not advance any large 
theory upon such a case standing alone, especially as 
certain superficial objections can be raised to it. 
The sceptic would perhaps first note that the inci- 
dents purporting to represent Mrs. Claughton as 
taking a candle and going into another room, though 
the door was locked by the housemaid, are really 
dream incidents and not waking experiences. In this 
way the story might be discredited. But the suppo- 
sition that she was sleep-walking and not really 
awake is more in favor of its genuineness than if 
she had really been awake. The main point is the 
memory of the dream and its statements to others 
before the facts were verified. The funkamental 
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question itP these phenomena, is not whether wc shall 
call them dreams and liallucinations, hut whether such 
phenomena are coincidental with the distant c\cnU or 
facts not known to the dreamer or hallucinated per- 
son. The very nature of the mental condition of 
Mrs. Claughton suggests that she was really in a 
trance which had a memory connection with the 
normal consciousness, and after this we have only 
to ascertain whether tlierc was any coincidentt be- 
tween the incidents of the dream and verifiable facts 
not knoAvn to her. If so, we have supernormal pho 
nomena to be accounted for by some extraordinary 
hypothesis, and the uncanny character of the facts 
or the triviality of them has notliing to do with the 
scientific issue. 

Mr. Myers quotes a case which must be abbre- 
viated. Its value comes from the nutborily reporting 
it. The writer of the narrative, says Mr. Myers, 
is a physician occupying an important scientific post 
on the Continent of Europe. ** He is known to us 
by correspondence and through a common friend — 
himself a savant of European reputation — who has 
talked the case o>cr with Dr. X and his wife, and 
has read the statement which we now translate and 
abbreviate. We are bound to conceal Dr. X*8 iden- 
tity, and even Ills country ; nor is this unreasonable, 
since the hizarrene of the Incidents to be recorded 
would be felt as greatly out of place in his actual 
scientific surroundings. The Dr. Z who here appears 
in the somewhat dubious character of a mesmerizing 
spirit, WJ.S also, as it happens, a savant of European 
repute, and a personal friend of Dr. X’s.” 
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I shall noL quote the whole of the account, but con- 
tent nijself with its abbreviation. It is a case of an 
accident 1o a lady, a sprained foot. She was not 
a believer in spiritistic phenomena, and in fact v.-as 
entirely ignorant of their character. She was per- 
suaded, apparently half-jokingly, to submit to some 
table-rapping that might lead to spirit healing. In 
one of these experiments the table spelled out, by 
tilting, a diagnosis of the trouble which was what 
the living ph 3 ’sician had feared, but which turned 
out to be false, and undertook to supply' a treatment 
of sulphur ointment. After a number of interesting 
phenomena of a sort to awaken decided distrust in 
any agenej', living or dead, the following events oc- 
curred, and arc reported hy the Dr. X mentioned 
above. 

“ jMine. X was accustomed to bandage lier own 
foot every morning. One daj' slie was astonished to 
feel her hands seized and guided by an occult force. 
From that day onwards the bandaging was done 
according to all the rules of the art, and with a per- 
fection which would have done credit to the most 
skilful surgeon of cither hemisphere. Although ver}'^ 
adroit with her hands, ^Ime. X liad never had occa- 
sion to practise nursing or to studj’’ minor surgery, 
yet the bandages thus antomaiically applied were ir- 
reproachable, and were admired by every one. "UHien 
Mme. X wished to renew the bandages, she placed 
the strips all rolled up upon the table within reach of 
her hand, and her hand then automaticall 3 ^ took the 
bandage which best suited the occult operation. 

“ Mme, X is accustomed to arrange her own hair. 
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One morriing she said laughingly, ‘ I wish that a 
Court hairdresser would do my hair for me, my 
arms arc tired ’ At once she felt her hands acting 
automatically, and with no fatigue for her arms, 
which seemed to be held up, and the result was a 
complicated cotffure, which m no way resembled lier 
usual simple mode of arrangement ” 

Dr X recognized that the phenomena thus re- 
ported were subjecti\e and not evidential of evtra- 
ncous influences But he goes on with some incidents 
nhich ho thmhs mvolic external agencies to some 
extent 

“ One of the officials of my department had suf- 
fered for many years from pleurodynia, vhich occa- 
sionally laid him up altogether, and also from fre 
quent altachs of sick headache Dr Z (deceased) 
was consulted and prescribed an internal treatment, 
wiuch, to m) great surpnse, consisted mainly of 
‘ Dosimctnc granules * [which Dr X had not m 
his lifetime cmplojcd] He also caused Mme X 
to perform * passes of disengagement * for ten or fif 
teen minutes at a tune It was noticeable that while 
these passes were made with extreme xnolence, Mme 
X’s hands were arresta! at the distance of a milli 
metre at most from the patient’s face, without ever 
touching him in the least Mme X could neicr of 
licrscif base given to her raovcmcnls such a degree 
of precision Tor two years now the patient has felt 
no more of his pleurodynia, and Kis migraine is, if 
not^ altogether cured, at least greaUy reduced 

Ory day — I suppose by way of a joke — Dr Z, 
after one of these scanccs, pursued the patient with 
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his influence as he walked home, and madfe him exe- 
cute with his hands various gestures and contortions 
which drew the attention of passers-by. 

“ Another time our servant A., whose husband was 
ill in hospital, came crying to Mme. X and told her 
that she had lost all hope of ever seeing him cured, 
y. Mme. X asked Dr, Z (deceased) to take him in 
hand. He promised to do so, and said that he would 
makec-him feel his presence. Next morning A. went 
to the hospital and found her husband in despair. 
‘ Look here,’ he said, ‘ besides what I had already, I 
am falling into a nervous malady. I have been 
shaken about all night — my arms and legs have 
executed movements which I could not control,’ A. 
began to laugh, and told her husband that Dr. Z 
had taken him in hand, and that he would soon get 
well. The patient is going about as usual to-day, 
and is as well as an incurable pulmonary affection 
allows him to be. 

“ Under other circumstances I have myself con- 
sulted Dr. Z as to patients under my professional 
care. On each occasion he has given a precise diag- 
nosis and has indicated a treatment, consisting mainly 
of dosimetric granules, sometimes associated- with 
other treatment. These facts have been repeated 
manj'^ times, and I owe great gratitude to Dr, Z for 
the advice which he has given me. His prescriptions 
were always rational ; and when I showed fears as to 
certain doses which appeared to me too large, he took 
pains to reassure me, but stuck to his prescriptions. 
I liave never had to repent having followed ^he ad- 
vice of my eminent colleague in the other world; 
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and I am’bound to state distinctly that CTery lime 
that a medical question has been submitted to him the 
replies and adnee of Dr Z ha^e been of an aston- 
ishing clearness and precision I cannot say the 
same of commumcations obtained on other subjects, 
in which he seemed to take a malicious pleasure in 
leading us wrong He— or some one else — has 
often announced to us, with intimate and minute de- 
tail, the deaths of persons known to us, whev were 
found on inquiry to be alive and well ” 

IVhen the physician who reports these phenomena ^ 
was asked whether he would interpret them spmt- 
istically, he replied “ Provisionally, yes , unless we 
admit that there evist, superposed upon our world, 
beings distinct from humanity, but knowing it and 
studying it as we study other regions of nature, 
and assuming for the sake of amusement or for some 
other motive the role of our departed friends ” 
Those of us who have relied upon more definite 
and specific phenomena for the proof of spirit 
istic agency would reserve judgment m such a case, 
and hence I do not quote the case as ei idence of such 
influence, but for the respectability of its data and 
character In fact, it has the same weight ns any 
report to a medical soaety has, and we well know 
that such societies do not evact of their reporters 
always so stringent an application of the laws of 
OMdcnce as we must apply m proof of a surviving 
soul The case is one that demands investigation 
wlicrevcr siicli phenomena occur, and evidently be- 
longs ^o that class of phenomena which has to be 
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classified as spiritistic whether we finally <decide for 
the realitjf of such a cause or not. 

The case of the “ Watseka Wonder ” very much 
resembles the one just quoted, but it is too technical 
for quotation here. It is for the expert psychologist 
to stud}'^, and I mention it only to indicate that there 
are abundant instances of mediumistic phenomena, if 
only the scientific mind can condescend to study them 
as they deserve. The “ Watseka Wonder ” is fully 
described in Mr, Myers’ book, Human Personality 
and Its Survival of Bodily Death, as reported by Dr. 
Richard Hodgson, who personally states that he 
thinks it belongs to the spiritistic type of phenomena. 
It purports to be a case of obsession in which a liv- 
ing girl loses her omi personality, apparently, and 
assmnes the personality of a deceased friend and 
lives for some time with the parents of the deceased 
girl, acting the role and exhibiting the former knowl- 
edge of the deceased girl, and does not return to her 
own home and parents until the obsession is re- 
moved, The case is certainly one of the most re- 
markable on record and is apparently well substan- 
tiated by evidence. 

The next case to which some attention should be 
given is that of the Rev. Stainton Moses. His is 
certainly a remarkable phenomenon, on any theory 
whatsoever. He was educated at Oxford University, 
England, and for a time was a clergyman of the 
Church of England. But through the phenomena of 
automatic writing and alleged spirit messages he 
became a convert to Spiritualism, and spent the rest 
of his hfe in. the defence of it. It seems that no one 
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ever questioned the man*s naliirnl probiij, and jf 
there is any perplexity m regard to the phenomena 
reported of lum it is caused by the difficulty , in the 
face of the endcncc and personal obser\ations of 
sceptical fnends, of supposing that the phenomena 
were due to any form of conscious and deliberate 
fraud Unfortunately he did not permit a scientific 
investigation of his phenomena, because he thought 
it reflected on lus probity, not knowing that s\jch an 
investigation was tlie best protection of his honor 
against the gibes and obstinate scepticism of the 
materiahst He chose the very course to imitc that 
scepticism But tlio testimony of Dr and Mrs Speer 
and Mr Charlton Speer, son of Dr Speer, Sergeant 
Cox, and Sir William Crookes as to tlic man’s entire 
trustworthiness, to say nothing of the scepticism and 
expenmcnl which he himself went through before 
accepting Spiritualism, is decidedly m the man’s 
favor, and any accusation made against him must 
be supported by specific evidence 
The perplexing feature of Sir Moses’ experiences 
IS their physical phenomena as alleged, consisting 
of lights, movements of matter without contact, and 
even through sohd walls, and the invisible playing 
of musical instruments These are the kind of things 
that scientific men cannot and will not accept with 
any creduhty, and nghlly so If they had no other 
attestation than Jlr Moses himself wc might pass 
them by without remark of any kind, sa^e tliat we 
could explain them as phenomena abnormally pro 
duced by himself under conditions for which he was 
not consciously responsible Tins would save his 
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reputation for probity. Hul the phcnomci\a, at least 
some of them, were witncsscrl by (he persons named 
above, and llicy were not witnesses to be despised. 
Tlie conditions, bowevor, under which some of the 
phenomena occurred were not wimt is ncccssnr}* to 
mahe tlic reports of tlicm ns scientifically interesting 
as they would bo under really adequate provisions 
against illusion and fraud. If we could combine 
the lu'pothcscs of veridical hallucination on the part 
of the observers and spontaneous somnambulism on 
the part of I\Ir. Moses we might accept many of the 
phenomena without doing any violence to our phj*.?- 
ical knowledge and save the reputation of all the 
parties conccniod, wliilo we had a genuine scientific 
interest in tlie incidents a.s reported. But I can 
feel no assurance that such an hv*pothesis can be 
c^ddentinlly sustained, and I mention it only in defer- 
ence to the character of the parties vouching for the 
phenomena. 

It is the psychological phenomena of the ease that 
are the most interesting and that are more credible, 
at least in the light of what- we now know of the 
supernormal, and it is the association of the alleged 
physical phenomena with these that either creates 
our pcrploxit}' about j\Ir. Moses as a whole or raises 
a suspicion in some minds about the psychical phe- 
nomena. Without using the case for proving any 
definite hj'pothesis I shall quote a few of the more 
striking incidents of a psychological nature. 

Many of the incidents which have at least a super- 
ficially relevant nature for a spiritistic thcqry are 
exposed to scepticism on the ground that we are not 
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positively' assured that the infonualion vras not 
within the range of Mr. Moses’ normal knowlcd^ 
at some time and had not emerged in a trance condj* 
tion when he had forgotten them, I shall therefore 
quote only those incidents which seem uncxpo«cd to 
objections of this kind, and I take Mr. Myers’ ac- 
count of them in the work mentioned abosc. 

“ In two eases the announcement of a death was 
made to Mr. Moses, wl>cn the news was app-rcnllv 
not known to him by any normal means. One of lhc<c 
(the ease of President Garfield) is ghen in 0t8 B. 
(Appendix to [Inman Personalifi/, etc.) The other, 
which 1 now proceed to recount, is in some 'vays the 
most remarkable of all, from the series of chineca 
which have been needful to establish its verity. The 
spirit in question is that of a lady known to me, 
whom Mr. Moses had met, I believe, once only, and 
whom I shall call Blanche Abcrcromby. The publi- 
cation of the true name was forbidden by the spirit 
herself, for a reason which was at once obvious to 
me when I read the case, but which was not, so far 
as I can toll, fully known to Mr. SIosos. Tlie lady’s 
son, whom I have since consulted, supports the pro- 
hibition; and I Imvc consequently changed the name 
and omitted the dates, 

“ The lady died on a Sunday afternoon, about 
twenty-five years ago, at a country-house about two 
hundred miles from X>ondon. Her death, which was 
regarded as an c^ent of public interest, was at once 
telegraphed to London, and appeared in ^londay’s 
Times but, of course, on Sunday c\cning no one in 
London, save the Press and perhaps the immediate 
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fnniily, wis cognizant of the fact. It ^zill bo pccn tlml 
on (bat evening, near luulnighi, n comtmmicntion pur- 
porting to come front Iter wis tnntle to I\Ir. IMoses 
tit his pccIikIciI lodgings in the north of London. 
Tlic identity ivas some da^'s later corroborated In* 
a few lines jturpnrling to come directly from Iter, 
and to he in her handwriting, 'i’hcrc is no reason 
to suppose lliat Mr, Moses had ever seen this hand- 
writii}.g. His one known meeting with this lady and 
her husband had been at a .^cance — not, of course, 
of his own — where he had been orfciKlcd In' the 
strongly expressed disbelief of the husband in the 
possibility of such phenomena. 

“ On receiving these messages Mr. !Mosos seems 
to have mentioned them to no one, and simply 
gummed down the pages of his manuscript-book, 
marking the hook outside ‘ Private ^Latter.’ The 
book when placed in my hands [about twenty years 
after and after !Mr. Closes’ death] was still gummed 
down, although I\Irs. Speer was cognizant of the 
communication. I opened the pages (ns instructed 
by the executors), and was surprised to find a brief 
letter which, though containing no definite facts, 
was entirely characteristic of the Blanche Abor- 
cromb^’ whom I had knoum. But although I had re- 
ceived letters from her in life, I had no recollection 
of her handwriting. I happened to know a son of 
hers sufficiently well to be able to ask his aid, — aid 
which, I ma}’^ add, ho would have been most unlikely* 
to afford to a stranger. He lent me a letter for 
comparison. The strong resemblance was nt once 
obvious, but the A of the surname was made in the 
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letter m a way quite diffci«nt from that adopted in 
the automatic script The son then allowed me to 
study a long senes of letters, reaching down till 
almost the date of her death From these it appeared 
that dunng the last jear of her life she had taken 
to writing the A (as her husband had always done) 
in the way m which it was written in the automatic 
script 

“ The resemblance of handwriting appcarci} both 
to the son and to m}self to be incontestable, but as 
we desired an experienced opinion he allowctl me to 
submit the note-book and two letters to Dr Hodgson 
Headers of the Proceeding# of tlic Socictj for Psy- 
chical Research may remember that Dr Hodgson 
succeeded in tracing the authorship of the ‘ Koot 
Hoomi ’ letters to Madame Blavatskj and to Damo 
dar, by evidence based on a minute analysis of hand- 
writing ” 

Dr Hodgson’s letter is then quoted in full in 
which he endorses the belief that the writing so cm 
pliatically resembles that of Blanche Abcrcromby 
that he says “I have no doubt whate\er that 
the person who wrote the note book writing in- 
tended to reproduce the writing of Blanche Aber- 
cromby ” This does not accuse Mr Moses of fraud 
ulent reproduction of the writing, but onlj Icaies 
the real source of the mutation unknown The inci- 
dent IS dwelt on to emancipate the character of Mr 
Moses, and not to prove the explanation which the 
fact suggests Other incidents in the case are ncccs 
sary ty that end, and they seem to be present But 
the primary object here is to exhibit instances of 
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rcallj or npparcnlly supernormal j^licnmiTcna show- 
ing that the claims of n spiritistic tlieory arc not 
wholl 3 ' isolated. 

M. AksakofT, a Russian savant of some reputation, 
reports a very inlcrcsting ease of real or njiparent 
spirit communication which is loo long to quote, but 
it can bo found in Mr. M 3 ’cr.s’ work, JIuman Person- 
aVity, etc., wlicrc it is quoted in full (Vol. pj). 
466 - ‘^-71 ). 

I quote from the Proceedings one incident in the 
experiences of Miss A., wiiosc experiments in cr^'stal 
vision were mentioned in an earlier chapter. Miss 
A. also docs automatic writing, and the following 
facts were obtained i!\ that wa}-, aj)parcntl 3 ' repre- 
.senting communications from a deceased person. It 
is cspcciall}' interesting as illustrating apparent 
mental confusion on the part of the communicator, 
and so repeats a phenomenon so apparent in the 
case of Mrs. Piper. The incident has some evidential 
security’. 

“ On Juno 27th, 1891, iMiss A. took pencil in hand. 
The following notes were made directly- after the 
silting, and the automatic script is in m 3 ’ hands 
(Mr. F. W. H. i\l 3 'ers). The handwriting of the 
soi-disanf Jack Creas}' is bnrcl 3 ’ legible and of an 
uneducated tj^pe. 

“ [Much scribbling. At last, ver}’ illegibl}’, and 
many times, was Avi’ittcn] ‘Jack.’ (‘Jade' who?) 
[Miss A. said : ‘ I dai’c saj' Jack the Ripper, or 
some one of that kind.’] Jade Creasy. (What do 
you want?) Help pore Mary. (Wliere did 3 *ou 
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live?) [Very lUegible ] Fillers [or] TiOers Bmid- 
ings (Where?) Greenwich 

“(Are you m the flesh?) No — flesh all burnt 
[Then a rude drawing not recognizable ] (W’’cre 
you burnt?) Yes — pichc kill (In Tillers Budd- 
ings?) In Blackwell Road (When?) Long — 
perhaps twenty month (Was it an accident?) Aw- 
ful Mister Leonard put us to shift the mister. 
Bob Heal put the light for me the pitch \nt i^ort 
“(What works?) Tar (At Greenwich?) Yes, 
Blackwell Rode (What kind of works?) Abot 
(Do you mean Abbot’s works?) Abols — ycs-— 
yes — Blackwell (W’crc many killed?) I know 
nothin (\\Tiat help do you want for Jlary?) 
Don’t know nothin — find her— -and liclp her — 
ask after pore Jack Creasy’s Mary (Is she nt 
Greenwich? Can you gl^c her address^) Can’t tell 
— can’t see — she was there (Where?) FuIIus or 
Fillers Buildings —bless you” 

No further wnting occurred Investigation pro\cd 
that a Jock Creasy had been burnt by an explosion 
of a pitch vat, and died from the cffccLs of it The 
accident took place m the lar-distilhng works of 
Forbes, Abbot, and Leonard at Greenwich Tlie 
works were bounded on one side bj Blackwell Lane 
Apparently the name Fuller or Fillers is a mistake 
for Forbes, though we have no evidence of this 
No such person ns Bob Heal could bo found, and the 
Wife of Jack Creasy was not named Mary The 
death of Jack Creasy liad occurred two years pre- 
viously, and was mentioned with the accident in the 
local j/ipers, which it is probable that Miss A never 
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8’!n.‘ ruse, liowcvcr, is nuunly itilcr^-^ling for 
llio n])purenl mental confusion in the “comnuini- 
cnlor.” 

I turn now to u case wliich involves nn‘ own pr r- 
ponal invest ifpition and of which I have hitherto said 
nothing: for the ])n!)Iic, except a short account of 
some subliminal j)henomena nssocinled with it. I 
accident all}’ came across (he case at the hc^itmin^ 
of lOpi. It is the wife of an orthodox clergyman 
who.se identity’ I have to conceal under the name of 
Smend. It is oidy public prejudice, however, and 
llio desire of the husband and wife to avoid notoriet}* 
that makes this concealment nocc.ssary. I took great 
care to liavc reason to believe in the entire lionc.sfy 
of i\Ir. and Mrs. Smend, hccnusc I have not the .same 
kind of defence that we have in the Piper case to 
present to scientific interest, and I do not here intend 
that what I report of it shall have any other impor- 
tance tlian my personal opinion of il.s gcnuincnc.ss. 
It confirms the t^’pe of phenomena exhibited in the 
case of Itirs. Piper, but has not had the same kind 
of investigation or protection against either the ef- 
fects of subliminal memories or the possible accusa- 
tion of deception. It suffices to say tl\at I do not 
believe that any disingenuousness is chargeable in 
it, but that can be only my opinion and is worth 
only as much as that opinion ma^* bo. It is not a 
professional case, and in fact no gain has been the 
result of the phenomena. On the contrary, the rec- 
ord has been at the cost of both mono}" and much 
time to ]\Ir. and I\Jrs. Sinead. No remuneration of 
any sort has accompanied the inaldng of the i^ecord, 
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which is Inrgely that of Mr. Smeml liimsclf. Only 
my own private experiments represent an independ- 
ent record. In quoting its incidents I shall change 
all names whose publication might reveal any one's 
identity. 

JIrs. Smead could write automatically from child- 
hood with the planchctlc» and during several years 
had experienced a number of apparitions, nearly all 
non-coincidcntal. But m 1890 an intercstinp inci- 
dent occurred that turned IwUi Mr. and Mrs. Smead’s 
attention to the question more seriously, itlr. and 
Mrs. Smead had had a friend by the name of iMaude 
L. Jennings in the pastorale from which he had 
ino\cd about two years previous to the experience 
about to be narrated. It was separated by about 
one hundred miles from their present residence. 
This removal took place in 1894. For about a year 
some occasional correspondence was carried on be- 
tween Mrs. Smead and this friend, but it ceased allo- 
gelher, according to hirs. Smead's memory, about a 
year after their removal. In August, 189G, about 
a year after the cessation of the correspondence, at 
a sitting of which the record was made at the time 
and kept — and which I personally copied — the 
planchette wrote that this Maude L. Jennings had 
died of pneumonia; that she had died on March 
S5th, 1896; and that her attending phy'slclan was 
a Dr. Perkins, Mr, Smead wrote to the mother of 
Miss Jennings, not knowing whether any such “ mes- 
sjigs' ” he trasted, and ascerfamed from her hy 
return post that Maude L. Jennings had died of 
pneumoJua on April 25th, 1896, and that a Dr. Per- 
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kins line! been lier physician. In response 4o a query 
at the sitting, this I\Iiss Jennings, who purported to 
he connnunicating, said she had been buried in a 
certain ceineterj', naming it. Inquiry showed that 
this was not true, hut tliat the parents seem to liavo 
thouglit of this burial. 

This incident led to more definite cxpcriincntationj 
and the result was tliat a deceased brother of ^Ir. 
Smenrl jjurported to take control and with two de- 
ceased children (still-born) of Ur. and Mrs. Smead 
carried on a lai*ge s^'stein of “ communications,” 
claiming to ropresent facts about the planet ^lars. 
There is no scientific evidence whatever that these 
“ communications ” are anything more than sublimi- 
nal creations of iMrs. Smead’s unconscious mind, 
after the manner of the phenomena of !Mllc. Helene 
Smith, under the observations of Professor Floumo}’. 
I shall treat of these in a work involving less of the 
supernormal than I am here illustrating. 

The I\Iartian episodes were followed by alleged 
communications from a person calling himself Har- 
rison Clarke, who gave quite a detailed and specific 
account of his earthly life. Examination showed 
that they were false and that the best that could 
be made out of this personality was again a sub- 
liminal creation of Mrs. Sinead’s own mind. Wlien 
it was explained to this personality that he had 
not proved his reality he reluctantly disappeared, 
and his place was taken again by the deceased brother 
of Sir. Smead. 

It was just after I had been able to exorcise Har- 
rison Clarke, in default of bis abilitj’’ to jfi'ove his 
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reality, tlftit I resoUcd to lia\c some personal experi- 
ments to test the case. I therefore arranged for n 
series of sittings at n7y o\rn house simultaneous witJi 
sittings by Dr. Hodgson with Mrs. Piper, and with- 
out telling Mr. and Mrs. Smead \\hnt I was doing, 
or the main object that I had in the experiment. 
Tlie result, which has a bearing upon the whole cliar- 
acter of the case, must be told before narrating other 
incidents. ^ * 

In an experiment uith Mrs. Piper, perhaps a year 
or more prc\iously (the record shows the exact date), 
a message purporting to come from my deceased 
father, first ivaming me against ccTiain experiments 
that I had tried with a fraudulent medium in New 
York, and then gising me a pass sentence in a lan- 
guage which Mrs. Piper docs not know, said that 
I was not in the future to recognize his presence until 
I recehed this sentence in connection with his name. 
With this in mind, a fact wholly unknown to Mrs. 
Smead, I arranged for the experiments coinci- 
dentally with Dr. Hodgson’s at Jlrs. Piper’s. 

At the first few sittings with Jlrs. Smead notliing 
of an e\idential sort occurred. There was great 
difficulty in producing any automatic writing at all. 
But finally, in connection with my father’s name, I ro- 
cchcd one xcord of this pa$s sentence most certainly, 
possibly the second, but certainly not the tliird, 
though there were apparently some of the letters of 
the third word. Mrs. Smead is not familiar with 
this language. 

I reemed quite a number of other Incidents which 
may ha^e been supernormal, but the evidence for 
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!•; no! .stinicit nl f»ir iiic to nninn it. f .Ainll Ui',-n 
])r()CfC(l V. iUi iiiriilfnt.: in tli- I'xp'-riin-nl . of Mr. nn l 
Mrs. Sin''.!il which wm- cofifltirtc.-i ttridcr iny su])- r* 
vi'ioii f's io jn'iluifl nnd record. *^1 })'• chief r^f 

{h" i! <'\jV'riti:eni . Ki s in f)i': thoroii'di .niul hon*’- I 
innnm r in s' hich Mr, .-u-.i! Mr-.- Snn-nd rcporh'»1 irud- 
dents thfit hfui no c\idrfili;il vnltjc, nnd v. hid} t^id-fl 
to dlsCjii.'ilify the theory v. hitdi both r.i-iv tr.rhjnd 
to In'iiL'M', ti.'itn'dy, ’h.'>-l fh'- ir..'- v.cre froni d;*- 
c.irimtc spirits. I l.nl.e up 'nine of tlw nio-.l irite r- 
f.'tinpf of ihc''’ incident'-. 

Mr. Siiiend wnrit'-d to tr ,t tin.’ f i)irtti'.t!C clnirr. ■■ of 
his (Iccf.'tscd brother, ntul in ncrnnlntice v-Ith my 
advice u>-l:c(l hitn to fell bin'.. Mr. Stiic'-'nl, *^f)nielhi?:;' 
which the latter did not l.now. On one oremion he 
asked this brollur if iio could tell where lie nnd him* 
.self used io hold tncftln^s of a sxcret order. An 
answer rofcrrinp; to I'llrs. SmrndV “second self’’ 
was accompanied with the statement : “ We used to 
pl.ay lick tack. Do you i-cmcmber lhal man chn'id 
us? ” Mr. Smoad U'-kod for (he name, and it was 
given a.s Roberts. This was correct, rnul the I '.o 
had been chased by a man with this name when 'jday- 
ing such a game, though this incident was not in 
file mind of Mr. Smead when he asked his question. 
Mr.s. Smoad, so far ns could he rcmcmbereii, knew 
none of these incidents. In connection with this 
circumstance ]\Ir. Smead asked Ids hrotlier to tell 
the name of the station master at the place where he, 
this brother, was accidentally killed by a railway 
engine. The name was given as “ I\Ir. ITjvtt . , . 
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Hwett . . no . . . Hewill.” The proper name 

was Hoit, and was not known to Mrs. Smead. 

On another occasion Mr. Smead resolved upon an- 
other test. He had found in the pocketbook of the 
'deceased brother after the aeddent a little poem en- 
titled Evelyn, and suspected that this was the name 
of his lady love. At a sitting, therefore, in which 
this brother purported to be present, he asked him 
what the name of his last lady love was, a*d the 
answer came “Evelyn.” A little later Mrs. Smead 
asked that the full name be given, and was think- 
ing that it might bo a jMinnic Sellers whom he had 
known to be an acquaintance of this deceased brother. 
The answer came Evelyn Sellers. Inquiry proved 
that the real name was Evelyn Hammond. Neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Smead knew this lady. The incident 
points to the influence of telepathy from the mind 
of Mr. Smead. 

In one of the communications from Maude L. 
Jennings a reference was made to a young boy, 
giving the full name, whom Mr. Smead and Mrs. 
Smead had known in their pastorate, and it was 
said that he had been badly treated by Ins guardian 
and that, after losing all his money, he had gone 
to New Haven. This last incident, Mr. and 
Smead knew nothing of, ns the boy had passed en- 
tirely out of their knowledge. Investigation proved 
that the statement was true, all other facts being 
known to the Smeads. 

rn another communication from the same person, 
Miss Jranings alluded to geometry and rightly gave 
the nahve of her teacher in it. Mr. Smead asked 
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her to give him some geometrical problem. The 
response was the figure for bisecting an angle. This 
was correctly done, and an attempt made to give the 
demonstration of it. But this was not intelligible. 
Now Mrs. Smead had never studied geometry, and 
neA’^er knew, so far as she can recall, that jMiss Jen- 
nings studied it, though she could infer it. It 
seems that Maude L. Jennings studied geometry 
a yeat’ after the Smeads had left tlie place of her 
home. 

On Februarj’^ 9th, 1901, an old acquaintance and 
parisliioner of Mr. Smead purported to communicate. 
He first stated tliat he lived at Sandwich, and in 
a moment gaA’e the initials of his name as “ B. B. H.” 
by which he was I’ecognized, though IMr. Smead did 
not mention the name, but only said, “ I know now.” 
The communicator then said, “ YTiy do j^ou not 
write to my wife and comfort her? She is a good 
woman.” Mr. Smead remarked : “ I am sorry about 
your son George,” and the reply was, “ Poor boy ! 
It is hard for his mother and Lydia. She takes 
trouble well.” The boy was in an asjdum. Mr. 
Smead then obtained consent to ask questions, and 
the communications continued as follows. 

“ (MTien did Amu die?) It was in July. [Cor- 
rect.] (What day of the month?) It was a year 
ago last July. [Correct.] (What day of the 
month?) You Avas there and it Avas on Wed . . . at 
one tliirty o’clock afternoon. (Can you give me 
the day of the month?) I don’t just remember, but 
think it was 17, yes, 3 >-ou knoAV. You came o^er the 
next Sunda 3 ^ (Go on.) You remember what the 
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people usM to cull me. (Yes, but will you write it 
for me to keep?) Captain Houston. [Correct.] 
(I tliought it was Burleigh.) Yes. (Goon.) Then 
when you first came to town you remember what I 
told you about finding water? (Yes, I do. Won’t 
you write it out so I can ha^e it ns c\idcncc?) 

“I, Burleigh B. Houston, told this brother when 
I was walking with him in the driveway nl the back 
of lus house,' near the pump, that I could nsd did 
liave the power or gift of God which enabled me to 
tell whether the place which was selected was a place 
in ^hich the water-supply was good and would be 
lasting, and I, Burleigh B. Houston — No. Wcll» 
they called me Burleigh, and I, Burleigh B. Hous- 
ton, write this to pro\c to any one who may doubt 
my good pastor’s word that it is and was Burleigh 
B. Houston. 

“ (Write your name as you used to do on earth.) 
I cannot do It with Sister Smead’s hand. You Know 
I was such an old body ond shook so; it lias left 
me now.” In a moment the commutucalor remarKcd 
that the incident about the finding of water was not 
known to Mrs. Smead. 

The facts arc these. Captain Houston, ns ho was 
called, died as indicated, except that Mr. Smead is 
not certain of the date or of the hour of his death. 
He thought the date was the 19th of July, instead 
of the 17th, as stated. In other respects the inci- 
dents were correct. That about the water finding 
is exact, and Mr. Smead says that Mrs. Smead knew 
nothing of it, and her statement is to the same effect, 
thou^ she admits knowledge of the others. Jlr. 
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Houston was a dowser. Lydia was the nslme of his 
son’s wife, known to the Smeads. The allusion to the 
shaking of his body is correct, as the man was pal- 
sied. The use of “ Sister ” and “ Brother,” as ap- 
plied to Mr. and !Mrs. Smead, was characteristic, as 
it was the habit of the church to which he belonged. 

On another occasion an interesting message pur- 
ported to come from an old acquaintance and friend 
who hf»d been known 3 ’^ears before b}^ Mrs. Smead. I 
quote this sitting in detail. 

“ Mr. G. IMorse. (Write it again.) Mr. George 
Morse. (Is it Mr. George Morse.?) Yes. (You 
may go on. Write what you wish.) Yes, take to 
my wife m}!- love. Tell her she will be with me soon, 
that her mother and Lizzie will be waiting for her. 
(Give me the name of your wife.) Mary Morse. 
(That is your wife, Mary Morse?) Yes. (Tell me 
the street and number, so that I can find her.) I 
cannot tell you just where. You can find her by 
asking her pastor. (What church is it?) Tlie 
Fourth Street. (Is it the Fourteenth Street?) No, 
Fourth Baptist Church. (What city?) South Bos- 
ton. (You may go on. Tell us what you wish. I 
will try to find your wife for you.) Miss Robertson 
knew me. [Maiden name of Mrs. Smead.] (Wliat 
was Miss Robertson’s name?) There were several 
girls, but we aU liked this one best. You _call her 
by a different name. (I call her by the name of Ida 
M. Smead. Do not forget that.) Not that. (What 
do I call her, then?) Maude. [True. I often call 
her Maude instead of Ida.] (Is this the George 
Morse that Ida used to know when she was a ^irl?) 
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It IS his father. (When did you die?) In the year 
when God called me It was some eight jears ago, 

I think, (Can 3 ou tell me the month’) Marj can. 
You see she will remember better (Will 3 QU tell 
me the disease?) Pneumonia (You have been dead 
eight years, ha%e jou?) It must be (\ou may go 
on, Mr Morse You may give me any test 1 can 
have to find out that it is reallj you ) I would like 
you to ask my wife what m 3 trade was (Whft was 
it, that I may know if her answer is correct?) Mas- 
ter mason (Do you mean brick, or stone?) Stone, 
yes (Go on ) Y . . . I will tell 30U, Ida ” 
plr Smead adds a note here, sn} mg “ I did not 
know what this meant and wo asked for on csplana* 
tiOD, and the following was guen’*] 

“Your wife was wondenng if Lottie was here. 
[Mrs Smead said, apropos of this message, that 
she was tlimking that ‘ if this was really Mr Morse, 
I wonder where Lottie is * The message in any 
view of it refers to her thoughts ] 

“(Go on Give me another test that I can use ) 
You can ask Jlory if her sister’s husband is still 
hving, but he is here (Giic the name of this man ) 
It is Lottie’s father Dudley (Give me his first 
name, can you?) No (Good night, Mr Morse, come 
again ) I thank you Some lime when God is will- 
ing ” 

Mrs Smead had known this George jSIorse, but had 
not seen him for seventeen years, and had not seen 
any of the family for fifteen years Slie knew noth- 
ing of this George Jlorse’s death He died on Octo- 
ber 9 ^ 1 , 1895, two years later than the statement in 
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the communication would imply. Mr. Smead and 
a friend, the head of an educational institution in 
the place, about one hundred or more miles from 
Boston, had to make a special visit to the latter city 
to ascertain the fact. The name of Mr. Morse’s 
wife was Mary, and he and she had belonged to the 
Fourth Street Baptist Church. JMrs. Smead knew 
both facts. He died of paralysis, not pneumonia. 
He AVcas a master stone-mason during the last two 
years of liis life, a fact apparently not known by 
Mrs. Smead, she not having been in the part of the 
city where he lived for some twelve 3 'eai*s, and that 
only to pass through it twice on the street-car. She 
says she never saw him dressed in any way to sug- 
gest his work. She did not know that Mr. Morse’s 
mother was dead, nor that his wife was living. 

There is some confusion connected Avith the men- 
tion of the name “ Dudley.” IMr. Dudley is the 
name of the husband of one of ]\lrs. iVIorse’s sisters, 
and is still living, Avhile it appears in the communi- 
cation that he is said to be deceased. Mrs. Smead 
did not know Avhether he was living at the time or 
not. But there Avas a Mr. Caldwell aaFo was the hus- 
band of another sister and who was deceased. Mrs. 
Smead knew tliis fact well enough. She knew that 
]\Irs. Dudley and her daughter Lottie were deceased. 

The reader will find interesting play in the record. 
The reference to !Mrs. Smead’s maiden name is good, 
and so also the manner of alluding to Lottie Dudley. 
Supposing it to haAm been a subliminal play it is 
most interesting to see it in the act of simulation. 

The next set of incidents, obtained at a latW sit- 
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ling and ■’relating to another acquaintance, is one 
of the most interesting in the irhole Smead record 
It IS especially interesting for the confusion and error 
so noticeable in tlie Piper case I gn c tlic record in 
detail 

“ (Who IS writing?) [Scrawls with two or three 
letters clearly wntten Tliey were “ mim ” Scrawls 
again] Mil (Write it plainer ) Miller 

Miller (I asked a mental question, * Was you’i name 
William Miller? If so write it *) Jly name was not 
that Sister’s was (Go on ) She is not here 
(What was your name?) Stearns (Write the last 
word again ) Stearns (The name is ‘ Steams,* 
is it?) Yes (What was your first name’) 
[Scrawls ] What [undecipherable ] Lowell 
Rose [undec ] (Try to tell me your first 
name ) [undec , resembles ‘ Clelce Lowell 
Rosa [undec ] (Will you tell me 'who you 
are’) I did (I know that you told me your name, 
but you did not tell me your first name If I can get 
that I shall ha\e a fact to work with ) Robert . 
[undec] will kn [know] (AU that IS of no 
use ) Wait (I will I am Sony that I was in a 
hurry I ask your pardon Go on ) Rober — 
[undec] Robert (Robert’ What Robert?) 
Robert will know (What is the last word’) 
Know (What Robert?) Miller will know (Robert 
Miller of Sandwich?) I told you Do you know 
^ jroa do bfobert, yes (Whom 

do you want Robert Miller to know?) Mrs Steam 
LoweU, his wife’s sister (Did you write sister’) ' 
Yes ’(Will you give me your first name?) . . . 
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[undec. but looks like ‘ Celelee,’ as first ’Pfritten and 
then repeated less distinctly.^ (Are you Robert 
Miller’s wife’s sister?) I am her sister. She was 
good to me and she was good to father. You will 
remember him. She told me about your preaching. 
So I have heard of you. I thank her, tell her. (You 
want me to thank Mrs. MiUer?) Yes, my father does, 
too.” 

Wl^en the name Miller was first read Mr. and Mrs. 
Smead thought of another Lliller altogether, which 
was quickly changed by the name Robert. They 
had known a Robert MiUer and his wife some four 
or five years previously in connection with some 
church work, but had not seen them since they moved 
from the town named, except two or three times. 
Mr. Smead had to make special inquiries regarding 
the pertinence of the messages at this sitting. He 
found the following facts. Mrs. Miller’s sister was 
deceased, having died about a year before the com- 
munication. Her name was not Stearns, but Keliher. 
Her husband, however, had worked in Stearns’ Manu- 
facturing Company, in Lawrence, Mass. Mrs. MiUer 
had cared for her father in Lowell during liis last 
days. Mrs. Keliher had died in a delirium in which 
she had lost the sense of personal identity. Appar- 
ently Mrs. Smead knew notliing of this fact and had 
never known the lady at all, or of her death, and so 
knew nothing, it seems, about the husband’s employ- 
ment in the Stearns Company. 

There are a large number of other “ communica- 
tors ” from time to time, but the messages are either 
too confused or too lengthy to quote at length. I 
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as a chance coincidence or not. I have performed a 
similar experiment once before with tlie same success. 

The explanation of these phenomena superficial! j 
is clearly enough indicated. But whether that ex- 
planation is provable or not is another question. I 
cannot pretend that the facts which have been pre- 
sented have the kind of evidential value which the 
stricter methods of science may demand as a con- 
dition of establishing conviction in those who have 
not been witnesses of these and similar phenomena. 
But on the other hand, it is not my object to main- 
tain that the facts have any such value. The utmost 
that I would claim for them is that they are im- 
portant enough to make serious investigation imper- 
ative. In addition to tliis, they are, as already 
remarked, confirmative of the more scientific results 
in the Piper case, and point, superficially at least, 
toward the same conclusion. They will also have the 
same objections raised against them, and perhaps 
more, owing to the less stringent conditions under 
which the phenomena have occurred. As corrobora- 
tive material, however, we may not require so rigid 
a criterion, and especially when the main use of them 
is to stimulate inquiry rather than to produce con- 
viction. At this stage of investigation conviction is 
less important than interest. 

The first important circumstance to note is the 
clear articulation of the phenomena quoted in this 
chapter with the various t3rpes of incidents previ- 
ously presented. We found that all of the facts 
related to the supernormal, though they did not 
prove a spiritistic interpretation, tended to inldicate 
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that’ \’iew»of the human, mind which made spiritism 
possible, and it remained only to secure phenomena 
bearing upon the personal identity of deceased per- 
sons to supply experimental proof where spontaneous 
evidence was accessible in the other type of incidents. 
Mcdiumistic phenomena arc thus not isolated, but 
represent in a more cogent and defensible form the 
facts favoring a spiritistic theory, though there may 
be difficulties and objections to this interpretation. 
But to find that the whole mass of facts point toward 
the same unified conception of the supernormal is 
something in favor of the meaning attacliing to such 
as have been presented in this chapter. 

Slany persons will prefer to talk of telepathy in 
the coincidences which are more than chance in this 
chapter, but I am free to say that I do not think 
telepathy is a serious objection to the spiritistic 
view in these cases, because the facts have to run 
a gauntlet more natural than telepathy, and it is 
that much simpler objections can be raised. I do 
not think that the simpler objections actually apply, 
but this fact docs not prevent me from recognizing 
frankly that I cannot insist on considering the data 
as proving what many think has not been proved by 
methods more severe. Of course, in a few instances 
the facts have a decided telepathic color, if we are 
to attach any weight at all in their coincidental 
value beyond chance. Tlie answering of a mental 
question and the giving of the name « Evelyn Sell- 
ers ’ when the name thought of at first was “ Evo- 
l^Ti ” and afterward “ Minnie Sellers.” But how- 
ever jhis hypothesis may apply to such instances 
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it does not so easily explain the Morse and Keliher 
incidents. Hence I think the same difficulties in the 
way of telepathy exist here as in the Piper record. 
The tei*m has too indefinite a meaning to satisfy 
any really scientific mind. It will serve very well 
to enable the untrained psychologist and scientist to 
exercise caution, but it wiU not fool any man who 
knows the limitations under which telepathy is appli- 
cable as a scientific principle. As long as it is taken 
to mean a coincidence between what a medium tells 
us and what some li\dng person knows or knew, it 
will appear very formidable, especially as it creates 
the tendenc}.^ to make the conclusive evidence for a 
spiritistic theory depend on the communication of the 
contents of posthumous letters ; that is, of matter not 
knovm bj.' any living person and yet verifiable after 
deli^'ered. Such a criterion forgets that the ulti- 
mate test of a spiritistic theorj.’ must be certain psy- 
chological processes and their unity, rather than 
isolated tests. Tlie latter may be very good for 
striking the imagination, but in the end the evi- 
dence must show the same kind of intelligence as is 
found in the ordinary phenomena of nonnal minds, 
and tliis will not be obtained by isolated and striking 
tests alone. The telepathic hypothesis exhibits no 
features of this process, besides being both too elastic 
and too rigid. It may be a factor in the mode of 
getting the communications, but that, as a process 
between living minds, it should eliminate spiritistic 
agency, I think no scientific man v'ould risk his 
reputation in the acceptance of it as an alternative 
to its only competitor, spiritism. (} 
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I shall* not argue the case at any length In, this 
•work, because I am not discussing an isolated group 
of facts. We have here the whole mass of psychic 
facts to measure and explain. They do not show 
a single type, but gather into their fold such variety 
with a common characteristic, looking toward a world 
beyond the sensible experience of men, that we cannot 
easily ascribe the whole of our facts to telepathy. 
The phenomena arc too systematically unifie^ by n 
reference to something beyond sense knowledge to 
accept as an adequate explanation a process between 
living minds that has no systematic character but 
that of an archfiend. For the selective or unified 
nature of the phenomena, scattered over all the world 
and without collusion between the parties nifected, 
shows such intelligence that a telepathic hypothesis 
which eradicated spiritism would have a gigantic 
amount of deception to reckon with in the very foun- 
dation of our unconscious life. That spectacle is 
mot one to be contemplated with composure. We 
might well consider seriously the explanaUon by tel- 
epathy of a small group of mediumistlc phenomena, 
but to take the whole field of the supernormal, in- 
cluding coincidental dreams related to dying and de- 
ceased persons, apparitions, clairvoyance, and pre- 
monitions, and refer them all to telepathy is to lack 
all sense of humor and to sacrifice all scientific rea- 
son. Nothing is clearer, from the articulation of 
all these phenomena, than that they have one ultimate 
cause, and whatever telepathy may do, either to 
explain a small group of facts or to inspire caution 
in dealing with them, it is evidently not the sole sig- 
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nificant agency in so large a mass of supernormal 
phenomena, always betraying, on their margin, the 
fringe of another life. 

The objection that troubles the popular mind is 
the triviality and confusion in what purports to 
come from another world, apparently reflecting a 
condition of degeneracy in one’s personality. Tins 
view cannot disturb the equanimity of the trul3f 
scientific man. His business is to explain the facts, 
not to estimate them. At least he has not to make 
his explanation of them depend on any {esthetic or 
moral estimation of their meaning. His respectable 
telcpathjf has the same aspects to face, and it is only 
because he expects so little of nature that he tolerates 
that lij'pothesis more readilj’^ than one that has so 
long had an association with the divine, supposed to 
be above the inglorious conditions of the madhouse. 
But these considerations cannot move any really 
scientific spirit. It must accept an}’- hypothesis that 
actually explains the facts, and wait for means to 
remove the remaining perplexities. In the passion 
to escape the hardness of the present life man has 
sought to gild the future -nfith all the glory that 
fancy could create and forgot the way to make an 
earthly paradise, until science taught him how to 
convert material forces into his service and to make 
them obey his will. In this redemption of his earthly 
life he forgets the attractions of another, or idealizes 
it more than ever. In both conditions he is puzzled 
by what seems so unworthy of his respect and ad- 
miration. But wo have lived so long under the 
brilliant lights of illusion and imagination Hn our 
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estimate of the future, expecting it to have no rela- 
tion to the present, that ttc cannot bear any appar- 
ent revelation of the truth. We rely on science to 
transform our views of the physical world, but have 
not courage and patience enough to let it perform 
the same sen'ice for the spiritual life of the future. 
The duty of really intelligent men is to accept any 
conclusion that the facts enforce and abide the re- 
sults of further inquiry to shed light on the r&idunl 
mysteries that cloud their revdation. 

We must not forget that the whole problem is in 
its incipiency and that it will take many years, per- 
haps centuries, to solve all the issues precipitated by 
our 6rst hypotheses. Our first knowledge is but a 
glimmer of an awful vista, and we must not expect 
to have the beyond open to our vision at one glance 
all that it holds in the lap of fortune. I think I 
should vigorously defend some policy of silence on 
the part of nature or Providence, when I consider 
the insane curiosity and selfish propensities which 
would open Pandora’s box only to explore the stock 
market or increase one’s material advantages over 
his fellows. If no better purpose can be served by 
psychical research; if no moral and spiritual de- 
velopment can follow in its wake; if it affords no 
inspiration for the duties and pleasures of ordinary 
life, it is well that its perplexities are what they 
seem. But it will be the fault of human nature, and 
not of Proridence, if the glimpse which this inquiry 
may offer to the highest hopes should be converted 
into the abuses of supersUlion and thaumaturgy, or 
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devoted to a blind acceptance of aid and advice where 
our natural experience is our safest guide. 

If we can divest ourselves of an illegitimate curi- 
osity about another life and await the verdict of a 
long and patient inquiry in the glimpses which we 
get of its existence rather than its nature, we shall 
have no serious perplexity with the questions that 
excite dislike. The triviality and confusion in its 
mesSS,ges will be a protection against misinterpreta- 
tion of the evidence. They will lead to a study of 
the causes and in discovering these we shall find a 
marginal world that explains the facts while it re- 
veals a wider horizon. The limitations of the mes- 
sages are due to the conditions affecting the possi- 
bility of any communication at all. It is an abnormal 
state in the living that conditions the access of knowl- 
edge from beyond, and there is evidence that similar 
difficulties often encounter the efforts of those who 
have passed before to penetrate the veil. Besides 
there are probably intercosmic obstacles to ready 
communication, and when we add to these the mani- 
fold complications in the mental world affecting 
any access of outside influences at all, we may well 
imagine that abnormal conditions on both sides would, 
like deliria, give us only fragmentary knowledge. 
A series of facts will make this clear to all who care 
to think. 

The capricious play of our own memories, if left 
to the guidance of association, is not the ordered 
movement of philosophy and attentive reflection, but 
a weird and disjointed stream of past and present 
experiences, perhaps affording more pleasiire than 
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mfofmalioii, nnd it may even break in upon the more 
stable trend of our rationnt life to dMurb it< repose. 
Often il may not rc\cal more than llic tiniest fraction 
of its stores nnd those in the nbsurdcsl order, ^^^ly 
should not death, if we sunhc at nil, bring tritli the 
changed conditions nnd the difilcuUics of communica- 
tion the same delirious menial action? Then we liavc 
again in the living that doa\ age or separation between 
the primary and secondary personalities of every one 
of us that makes their intercommunication resemble 
that of the discamale and Uic Using. The subliminal 
aclivities in the lining throw up into the normal con- 
sciousness often nothing more than Uie IrhialUics 
of experience, nnd there seems to be the same or 
similar difficulties in getting them into relation with 
each other. If llion our subliminal life, like our 
prenatal existence, represents a latent or sleeping 
set of powers awaiting the rcrclallon of another 
world for their activities, we may well imagine tlmt 
the cliasm after death between a new existence and 
the past will be as Itard to bridge os is that between 
our primary and secondary personalities. Add to 
this any abnormal mental condition on the “ oUicr 
side” and the other obstacles to communication, and 
we could expect nothing but triviality and confusion 
in the best of messages. The facts only illustrate 
or prove what we might expect a priori, and as long 
as they leave no other hypothesis than a future life 
tenable we may well await patiently the fuVlhcr 
inquiries of science to unravel the mysteries which 
are not such to tlie psychologist and the philosopher. 

In tjiis delicate intcrrclaUon between two worlds, 
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one the abnormal and perhaps hyperaestheftic of the 
living man and the other the abnormal and perhaps 
disturbed memory of the dead, we should expect 
little that would prove anything but personal iden- 
titj;^, while time and development may increase the 
chasm between the normal of this life and the normal 
of the other. This intermundia may be one in which 
it will require the knowledge of an expert psycholo- 
gist to distinguish the telepathic impressions of the 
living'^from the same phenomena between the living 
and the dead. No doubt there may be cases in 
which the main, portion of the supernormal communi- 
cations represents the influence of telepathy between 
the living, while others may have the main rapport 
with the discamate, and others may shade in various 
proportions into each other. No striking revelation 
should be expected in such circumstances, but only 
the wandering memories of a mind not sufficiently in 
command of its action to direct the rational drift 
of consciousness. What it may do in its proper 
medium is not to be determined by these borderland 
phenomena. 


{ 



CHAPTER XI 


BETEOSPECT AUft VATICIN'ATION 

Tile prcYioas chapters hare iahen os through fl 
perplexing wilderness of marginal facts and liuman 
experience, and I lia^c Wed lo see wlmt unit^ tliey 
possess in determining the meaning of tl»e world. I 
have not tried to expand that meaning by giving 
way to the imagination, as perhaps l)ie majority of 
men and women would desire the psychic researcher 
to do, but I have hept before my mind the necessity 
of adopting no further conclusion than the facts 
•will support and to accept that conclusion wherever 
it leads. The problem is primarily a scientific one, 
and any other intclleclunl and moral interests must 
await its serdict, precisely as they do in any phys- 
ical problem. Any imocation of these interests os 
n reason for giving a special interpretation to the 
facts would only be a return to the sentimental meth- 
ods against whicli science is a protest. We have 
seen enough of faiths that haAC no credentials in 
their fa-sor but the wishes and hopes of their devo- 
tees, and Iia^ing once banished s\ich influences from 
the physical tlicorlcs of the world it is quite natural 
tljat the more careful intellects should pul all beliefs 
about the future to the same lest. 

We may well leave the future lo faith and hope, 
if we^ are not to suppose tliat these agencies have 
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n voice in Uic rcguinlion of our prc'cnt life. If ve 
can divorce liic knowledge of imture nnd of the Inwr, 
that fix no definilelv flic limit.*! of hum.nn action from 
all relation to a .‘.pirittinl world, v.r njriv gr.-int tlsc 
Innnnn mind nil the freedom it de>.iri-'> to f)*'!if vc any 
])Os>!il)le or impos'dlde thing nhout it's d'ntlnv' after 
death. There would he no inlere.st one way or the 
other in restraining thi-;e holief*;. Science could 
give tliem entire lihf'rly to luxtiriate in n congenial 
.';oil wliolly nndi.'-turhcd. It must he ‘s.dd, too, th.at, 
owing to variou*? influence.-, it nclunlly purj-tus thi< 
policy with religion'; belief gcntrnlly, having no in- 
terest in either its Inith or fnhily. On the other 
hand, if helicf in the future can maintain its integ- 
rity without n.'isocialion with the knowledge of nature; 
if it needs- no communion with llu' priscni order; if 
it can neglect the Ic-.ssons of lh:il fix'-d ntul inexorable 
set of Inw.s wliich the despairing Greeks c.alled by 
the name of Fate, it may well leave science to it.s 
reflections. But the Christian world has too long 
been identified u-ith a moral relation between the 
present nnd future to cut its faith loose from a knowl- 
edge of nature, and has indulged its imagination loo 
much to any longer neglect the guidance of ro.a.son 
and fact. Its conflict and defeat in the warfare with 
science have disposed it to accept the divorce which 
its mornlit}* denies, and it will remain for some recon- 
ciliation of the intellect with the heart to secure a 
faith which is at least half science nnd half hope to 
preserve the sanctity' of religion and tlio idealism of 
science. 

Some complain that they “ find so pitifully (little 
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m ike mijuirj ” worlli remarking This judgment, 
however, is due cntirclj to inexcusable ignorance of 
tlic problem and tlie difficulties encountered in solv* 
ing it. Tlie statement is usually made by such as arc 
seeking what I am sure nature or ProMdcncc ought 
to conceal Tliej no doubt speak from the point 
of uew of those who ha\c nhvajs sought a ^e^clatlon 
of the future as clear ns Uiab of the present, and 
wholly mistake botli t!ic scicntifte and tlie pthical 
problem Moroo>cr, m the hght of tlie actual prog- 
ress made during the last twenty li\e years, and 
considering the want of resources to make investi- 
gation adequate, I must smcerclj pity tlie men who 
would indulge such a judgment No doubt thej ha%c 
80 accustomed Uicir minds to the amazing discover- 
ies of physical science in tlie last few years that they 
are holding on entirely new inquirj to responsi- 
bibbes that really intelligent men would not assert 
These people whollj forget how slow was the early 
progress m physical science and that it took two 
hundred and fifty years for physical science merely 
to prepare for the work of the last fifty years 
Psychological problems arc not onlj much more 
complex, but represent, in their residual phenomena, 
facts so sporadic that it will take a long lime merely 
to collect enough data to assure us of a conclusion 
as well established as the existence of meteors Stu- 
dents are hvmg who can remember when astronomers 
denied the assertions and bohefs of common people 
regarding “ falling stars ” But after awhile they 
BurrcDdered, and every one now knows what a place 
in solyr problems the supposition of falling meteors 
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lias had. Tlie manifold complications of mental 
phenomena, with the extremely sporadic character 
of their residual forms must mahe it long before 
we can have a scientific or accurate knowledge of all 
that the}* mean. No intelligent man will demand 
large cosmic revelations in this field after so little 
study as a condition of estimating its importance. 
The same standard would have long ago put an end 
to the investigations of ph 3 ’’sical science. What do 
such people want.'’ Would thej* have results that 
would set them to consulting ps^'chics about the stock 
market, and about their business affairs? Do the^’ 
want aid in the projects of aerial nn%ngatlon, or 
infonnation about planotai’y and stellar life? Arc 
thej' solicitous about the conditions of another life 
when an}' rcall}’ moral Providence w’ould be justified 
in boiling them in I\Iilton’s marl of sulphur? Aris- 
tocratic temperaments that have laid their hands on 
all that is best in life mav' wish to have a similar 
lease on the next life, as against a poorer lot, before 
expressing a willingness to stud}' the facts at all, 
but they will not be respected b}’ the scientific mind 
in such a judgment. Is any man so blind as not 
to see what a revolutionar}’- fact tclepath}' is? Is 
that a “ pitifully little ” thing? IMan}' do not yet 
believe in telepathy, but man}' more will have to 
believe this and in a most amazing form, extending 
far beyond the range of what is scientifically proved 
for such a process, if they expect to escape even 
much larger conclusions. But telepathy alone, even 
under the limitations which the evidence supports, 
must invoRe cosmic processes far beyond any|Iiing 
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tha\ thewdinary materialism has imagined, and is 
the largest conception that science ever offered to 
the speculative intcllecl for its ovcrcisc If we should 
add to tclcpatlij a process involving clairvoyance, 
premonition, and the existence of discamatc spirits, 
we shall have extended our Knowledge of the cosmos 
far bcjoiid all that physical science has done. And 
yet tins is to be called “ pitifully little* ” The temp- 
tation to regard it so comes from a total misunder- 
standing of the strength of materialism, from the 
desire to ask for more than a sane morality requires, 
and from entire ignorance of the methods and pa- 
tience of science 

The main difRcuUj is this Tlic public seeks ideals 
science socks causes Practical life wants to know 
what it shall do now and what it can hope The 
scientific man is looking for the conditions that dclcr- 
mme the facts of experience, and the very nature 
of his quest makes him discount hope and the imag- 
ination Hence between the two types of mind 
friction will exist until science has imbibed an ethical 
interest and the poetic spirit has restrained its flight 
within the limits which its wings have fixed The 
first great problem of the intelligent man is to ascer 
tarn whether there is any reason to extend our knowl- 
edge beyond the field of the ordinary materialism, 
and he will not stop to nsK for visions of some re- 
splendent world as a condition of accepting its exist- 
ence He did not do this with argon, helium, and 
radium He pursued his inquiries until he found a 
larger secret lurking m the mysterious alembic of 
natur^ than his first revelation allowed him to sus- 
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pccfc. It must be the same in psycbicnl research. Wc 
have for our first problem to nsccrlain vbetber Uic 
allegations of supernonmil phenomenn represent ac- 
ceptable facts of an important kind. Our next is 
to find some general causal agency at the basis of 
them. If thej" involve the conviction that there is 
a future life avc ma}* stop with this until further 
inquii'y may present us with a wider knowledge. But 
we cannot forecast what the revelation shall be. We 
have to take what the process reveals to us and not to 
go about discrediting it because we do not have all 
our irrational desires gratified. 

But I shall not further discuss the question of 
interpreting such phenomena as I have mentioned in 
this work. All will admit that they liavc at least 
a superficial suggestion that they are explicable by 
a future life, whatever else is suggested b}’ some 
of them. Accepting this possible view of them, it 
is now time to dispose the reader for considering the 
relation of such a conclusion to human life. This 
examination of the matter may clarif}' public con- 
ceptions about the meaning and remoter consequences 
of psychical research in a way that the man inter- 
ested only in the scientific aspects of the phenomena 
cannot follow. Science makes no promises in tlie 
initial stages of its work. It observes, classifies, and 
explains, and ventures to predict only when it has 
ascertained something about the laws of the phe- 
nomena which it studies. Hence the purely scientific 
problem conceals from ^^ew the relation which it may 
have to the larger issues of thought and conduct. 
The determination of the existence of radium (.was 
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not accompanied by any preconception of its conse- 
quences to the existing physical tlicories of the uni- 
rerse, or of the practical uses to which it has been 
put. The investigation was concerned with the of- 
firmation or denial of a fact, regardless of conse- 
quences. It must be the same with the problem of 
the supernormal, including a life after death. In 
sucli a conclusion wJiich the preceding clmpters sug- 
gest, though they may not prove it, I can ojjly point 
out what interests arc served by it, and this will 
prepare the way for appreciating a work that may 
not at once indicate the far-rcaching effects it may 
exercise on the life and tliought of man. 

There are two influences that pcrN'adc human life 
and institutions. They arc religion and politics. 
It is not easy to determine the limits in the functions 
of cither of them, because they intermingle in all 
the situations of a rich, human experience, individual 
or social. But the various forms of conflict and har- 
mony between individual and social life keep religion 
and politics in the came mixed condition. In antiq- 
uity they were more closely associated. In modern 
times they liave been more definitely divorced from 
each other. In the ancient order they lived and died 
together. Christianity came when that system was 
in articnlo mortis, or on its way to the grave. It 
was based upon the immortality of the soul and not 
upon the integrity of imperialistic politics. Chris- 
tianity, too, bad its social system linked with its 
religious ideas and life wln'cli were explicitly bound 
up with the immortality of the soul. But this social 
8ch»pie was not only a voluntary one, as opposed 
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to the iinpcrinliVni of Grcco-Hoiium politics, hut it 
sought tljc Jiioral nrirl .s[)irilual developnicnt of the 
intlivichuil as ngain^l hi', .sncrificf: to the .‘.late. The 
suj)rcnic and intrinsic value of thought and action 
were placed in man, not in pnjitirnl iri'-titutions, or 
tlic external a'orks of science /nnl art. Tiie slate 
was made for man, Jiol man for the state. 7'hc 
materialism that pervadetl the dfcline of the period 
preceding the rise of Christian thought svas over- 
ivhclmcd hy the belief in a future life; and vilh tliC 
decline of ancient religion which had no social im- 
pulse to give it vitality and with the fall of imperial- 
ism which was the organization of force against the 
individual rights of man, came that rcconstniction 
of society which rested upon a passionate interest 
in a future life and the new impulse regarding the 
brotherhood of man. This rosidted in dcrnocrac}', 
though it ma}' not have hecn consciou'^ly aimed at, 
and though this brotherhood was recognized more 
as a way of purchasing personal salvation than ns 
a social feeling spontaneously expressed. 

It is not necessary to go into the many influences 
that combined to remove ancient ideals from human 
interest nor into those which were cemented together 
in the middle ages by the belief in immortality. All 
that I need to emphasize licrc is the triumph over 
materialism of that faith which gave a spiritual as 
distinguished from an Epicurean hue to human life, 
and so enabled men to practise the virtue without 
feeling tlie despair of a Stoic. Nor shall I trace the 
bistorj’’ of that revival which swung the pendulum 
back again to natural science, literature, anc( art. 
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and avay from tlml excessive Absorption in llic oilier 
world whicli lind aiUnntctl nn many illusions olwnl 
the order of nature ns it bat! supprcssctl the saner 
and licallJiler duties of our natural life. I shall be 
content with asserting the resurrection of tnatcrialism 
and all the influenees llint it cmbo<!I«b rcinforcctl ns 
Iher now arc bj* Uir remarkable triumphs of investi- 
gation and discover}* that base made an earthly para- 
dise far surpassing the ancient dream of the lUysinn 
/lolds and the golden city of Rcsclalions. No man 
puts off his ideals to another world when be can 
extort from the present more natisf action Uian csen 
avarice can hope to supply*. Add doubt of anollicr 
existence to this situation with the consciousn«s of 
what work will do ns against the former indolent ex- 
pectation that cscrything came from the grace and 
bounty of Providence, and we may well imagine 
whither man would direct bis cfTorts and hopes; 
namely, to the conquest of nature which he will never 
worship. The reaction townnl materialism became 
doubly cfi’cclivc and deadening. On the one band 
seas the decline in the belief in immortaHty and on 
the other the rise of complete faith in the capacities 
of physical science to satisfy many of our earthly 
ideals. Work and achievement in the present took 
the place of hope for the future, made uncertain 
by the very victories of materialism. Hence, after 
has'ing idealized the future as much as it had seen 
the carnal life in the ugly hues of sin and suffering, 
wa can xmaglae what Uw passxws ate that are kl 
loose by the loss of poetic expectations in lime’s dim 
vista ^nd by discovering that the only ideal we may 
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hope to realize is the transformation oF physical 
nature by our own acliievements into a sensuous 
paradise. That is what has been effected by the 
triumphs of materialistic science and art ; and with- 
out any certitude that the order of the cosmos will 
respect one’s spiritual ideals, no hope can be enter- 
tained that men will seek or find that inner peace 
which knows no disappointments and no despair. 

Tw^. tendencies have produced the present condi- 
tion of our intellectual and religious life: the prog- 
ress of physical science and the decline of religious 
authority. They have acted and reacted on each 
other, but in fact botli have been the result of a 
common and deeper impulse. The deepest influence 
that has affected the decline of religious authority 
has been little known or recognized. V^Hiat the mod- 
ern mind has failed to appreciate is the simple fact 
that the principle of authority cannot retain its 
old integrity and power in a democratic civilization. 
Individual insight and character must take the place 
of external authority in an age which leaves the 
formation of convictions and the regulation of all 
government to the private citizen. The modern ruler 
cannot govern; he must obey. He may persuade 
and teach, but he cannot force a faith on his subjects. 
The conception of an authority whose judgment and 
power are to be obeyed without question belongs to 
the social and moral system of antiquity. That sys- 
tem was patriarchal and imperialistic. The whole 
political fabric was modelled after the conception 
of the family where power and authority were su- 
preme. The patria pofestas of Roman law and cus- 
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tom IS tlte expression of it. There \rns no freedom 
of judgment or action for the members of the com- 
munit}, fnmilj, or slnle, that could interfere nith 
tile nuthontj of the niler Relief and conduct ucrc 
alike dependent on this nulhontj Its mil a ns ab- 
solute The aholc medmnl sjstcm, political and 
cedes aslical, svas based upon the same assumption, 
and hence the insiolabihtj of political posrer and the 
infallibility of the Pope or the Church ProVstAnt- 
ism emancipated the indn idual judgment and con 
science m religious matters, while democrics fol- 
lowed witli a political freedom that was destined to 
Undermine religious authority just m proportion to 
the weakness of tlie bohefs on which the latter rested 
As soon as tlic old doctrine of political antlioritj lost 
its sacredness and influence the basis of religious in- 
fluence was sure to suffer 

The Churclv has been aery slow to see this ten 
dency It has still dung to the prcrognti\cs of ex- 
ternal authority long after the idea was dead in 
politics, and has not been awakcneel from its lethargic 
slumbers until the conception of political freedom 
had unconscious]^ done its rork and the higher criti 
cism had consciously displaced the old faith in a 
rea elation The more or less democratic organization 
of the Church since the Reformation earned with it 
the assumptions and practices of politics The an 
tagonism to c\tcmal government gradually and in 
sensibly undermined the respect for religious impe 
nshsnt, demaershe politux coatphied the iast 
stage of revolution against a habit of thought which 
is incijmpatible vntli its institutions This gave a 
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clear field for scepticism while physical science Svas 
achieving its triumphs in a field that the religious 
ages had cursed. No wonder that doubt, having won 
so easy a victoi’y over the minor beliefs of religion, 
is able now to attack the fundamental fortress of the 
system, namely, the immortality of the soul. With 
that dissolving or ciying for some other support 
than tradition, no authorit3' could sustain the integ- 
rity of other beliefs that had been its protection. 
What guidance, then, must be sought in such an 
emergency'.? The last hope of the tender and re- 
ligious heart is thrown upon that agency which has 
usurped the place of religious authority and achieved 
such remarkable success in the mastery of nature. 
Science must take up the problem of securing a 
faith and of protecting the ethical ideals of man’s 
brotherhood wliich received its baptism in the idea 
of a future life. 

“ Science,” says IMr. John Morley, who will not be 
accused of any religious prejudices, “ when she has 
accomplished all her triumphs in her own order, will 
still have to go back, when the time comes, to assist 
in building up a new creed by which men can live. 
The builders will have to seek material in the purified 
and sublimated ideas, of which the confessions and 
rites of the Christian churches have been the grosser 
expression. Just as what was once the new dispensa- 
tion was preached a Judosos ad Judceos apud Jndccos, 
so must the new, that is to be, find a Christian teacher 
and Christian hearers. It can hardly be other than- 
an expansion, a development, a readaptation, of all 
the moral and spiritual truth that lay hidden under 
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thJ wonv-oul forms It must be such a harmonizing 
of the truth mth our intellectual conceptions as shall 
fit it to be an actne guide to conduct In a world 

* Tchere men $tt and hear each oilier groan, vhere but 
to think IS to be full of sorrow/ it is hard to imagine 
a tune when we shall be indifferent to that sovereign 
legend of Pity We have to incorporate it m some 
wider gospel of Justice and Progress ” 

But what IS tlie position of the Church in this 
situation? What is it doing to produce or protect 
a “ creed by which men may hve? ” What has been 
its attitude toward the great questions of belief and 
investigation into an order which it asserts is provi- 
dential, and as stubbornly refuses to study and 
re^e^ence? If we look at its history for the last few 
hundred years we shall find only one persistent oppo- 
sition to all that science sustained and as uniform a 
failure to achieve any success against this new ten- 
dency The Church has had a fatal genius for ally- 
ing itself with decadent causes It took up a violent 
opposition to Copcmican astronomy and lost It as 
bitterly attacked the doctrine of antipodes, or the 
rotundity of the earth, and soon lost It tned its 
sword with the Cartesian mechanical mcw of nature 
and the pantheism of Spinoza and had again to 
yield to botli of them It regarded Newtonian gravi 
tation as atheistic and hod finally to accept it- It 
lost the battle about the sis days* creation, waged 
with geology It attacked Dorwmian and Spencerian 
eiolulion with more virulence than cier, and accepted 
peace with, it as tiie only aUenvatwe to amuhilation 
It tned to save the inerrancy of Old Testament nar- 
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rativos and hnd to surrender to the lilgher^criticism. 
It tliouglit to except, the Ncn' Testament, but soon 
criticism did its •n-ork there. Tlicre i.s not a single 
victory for it against science, vliilc the self-confi- 
dence of science is directly proportioned to the de- 
spair of religion. The ministry do not knov whnt 
creed is safe to believe or assort, and the churches 
have to become social clubs and talk about the poor 
as an excuse for an existence that, so far as social 
efficiency is concerned, can ns well be supplied by 
literature and art. When asked for a fundamental 
and logicallj' defensible principle upon vhich its 
social enthusiasm depends it can give none but the 
aftermaths of a moral civilization which has lost 
the creed that made it. The corrosive influence of 
scepticism and the ethics of evolution, thoroughly 
dominating modern “ business ” methods, have loft 
the moral and spiritual genius of the Cliurch with- 
out an intelligible guide. There is no strenuous in- 
tellectual life pen’ading its work and hopes. It 
has no clear philosophy or logical basis for its 
assertions and expectations. 

Fifty years ago the theologian made it his busi- 
ness to know the philosophy and seienco of the day 
in order to meet his responsibilities. Treatises on 
the evidences of Christianitj- were plentiful and able 
enough, though mistaken in their method and at- 
titude toward the scientific spirit. But these are 
seen no more, except in communities still living in 
pioneer conditions. The whole intellectual life is 
abandoned to philosophy and science which have 
accepted the antagonism of religion and offer no 
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support to its aspirations and ideals Having failed 
to secure argument for its fundamental doctrines 
and having persisted in attaching instead of accept- 
ing science, it has fallen back on a faith without 
facts, without intellectual power and connction, 
Without logic, and without a defensible belief against 
the overwhelming tnumphs of science and philoso- 
phy. It chngs despairingly to the formulas of its 
ancestors, to creeds that might ha\e been tru^at one 
tune m some sense, but that are true no longer. Find- 
ing itself baffled in c\ ery attempt to combat science on 
its own ground, instead of accepting its gospel and 
guidance, it goes stumbling along in blind adhesion 
to tradition and worn out phrases and mumbling 
a ritual over the cerements of the past It is nerve- 
less and helpless before the triumphant march of 
the methods that have proved their right to regu- 
late human conviction and expectation by the con- 
sistent investigation of tlie cosmic order, and hence 
IS left desolate and forsaken, a friendless waif among 
the vigorous throng that crowd about the standards 
of science and progress If it really understood the 
genius of its own history and the teaching of its 
own philosophy, it would long ago have accepted the 
leadership of science and found peace in a gospel 
which reconciles the passions of truth and hope, and 
may save us from tlie divorce of the intellect and 
the heart by proving the immortality of the soul 
It IS apparent why Mr John Slorley should speak 
as he has done m what was quoted above His wide 
experience with historical problems of a social and 
political character, as affected by general convic 
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tions, entitles liiin to speak with some weight on such 
matters, and ns science lias supplanted religious au- 
thority there is no escape from the dutj’ to submit 
the pi-oblcms of religion to a scientific court. No 
other influence can now reestablish in moral efiicicncy 
what value the belief in a future life has. I agree 
that the belief has sufTered from frightful abuses, 
and that it must be judiciousl}* restored to place 
and po'.ver, if it is to be useful. On this feature 
of its possible power I shall not dwell, as we can 
assume that most people recognize what value it 
can have, even when they admit it has been abused. 
The important point to undei*stand here is the fact 
that the majority of those who adhere tenaciously 
to the belief are not amenable to argument cither 
for or against it. Certain primar}' instincts deter- 
mine their belief or hope in the matter, and the 
satisfaction that comes from the contemplation of 
the cosmic order in the interest of that hope makes 
them proof against scepticism. Their minds cannot 
endure the prospect of despair, and by sheer force 
of will the}' bring themselves to hope or believe, 
and give no reasons for it. This class do not need 
scientific proof of the belief, though it might give 
their moral action a support that hopes resting on 
the will cannot do. But the important thing for 
the world is that those who constitute its intellectual 
and spiritual guides shall have such assurance or 
probabilities for their beliefs and hopes as will in- 
crease their power in protecting moral ideals and 
educating the general masses into an appreciation 
of something more than a materialistic view of^life. 
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If science were not tljc source upon men de- 

pend for the detcrmiimtion of tlicir convictions on 
nil the larger problems of the uniNcrsc, it ^ould be 
less important to imokc its aid and support for 
human ideals As long ns men net on their comic- 
tions it docs not matter what basis thej ha%c for 
them, except that Ihcj inll haic greater stabihtj and 
power if the} are made to rest upon n rational 
foundation But when scepticism has un^prramed 
faith it 13 necessary that science shall assume the 
function of restoring some motnc power ns ade- 
quate as iiopc and as inilucntinl os history for indn- 
encing human thouglit and conduct It is not that 
the general public should show anj passionate in- 
terest m the complexities of scientific problems, but 
that the guides to mcn^e thought and action should 
be qualified for the scrMco demanded of them as n 
condition of saving tlic best that maXes for nght 
cousness 

The most amazing thing that the psychic re- 
searcher has to face is llie mdifTcTCnce or contempt 
which the Church shows to this important inquiry 
Of all the classes that ought to welcome and en- 
courage it the religious types of mind should do 
so But it too often suffices to know that science 
espouses a cause to invoke rehgious opposition 
Nothing but the entire abandonment of intellectual 
measures for protection of its beliefs can explain 
its entire neglect of a method and result that are 
in support of the one great motive which enabled 
Christianity to conquer civilization One would think 
that^no people would nse more quickly for aid in 
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fiupport of their cherished hopes Uirin the leligious 
clashes, and iliat they jnslinclivcly seir.c on 

the chance to invoke science against, its ou'n tradi- 
tional ojjposition to religion. Rut it appears that 
religion is as blind to its interests as the riintcrialisls 
are to a spiritual interj)retation of life, 'j'he Ciuirch 
is the last body of men to allow science to achieve 
another victory without enlisting its nicUiods in 
behalf of the one reconciliation which is possible at 
the end ' of the long warfare between them. Rut 
again it seems doomed to allow the hours to pass 
•without realizing its golden opportunity to vrin a 
triumph over its traditional enemy. The moral and 
religious reconstruction might be achieved amidst 
mutual concessions and the intellect and heart 
brought together in a lasting peace, the religious 
mind allying itself with science to make common 
cause against the libertinism associated with mate- 
rialism. But for some reason the course of historv 
requires even materialism to temper the extrava- 
gances of religious enthusiasm and to force on the 
liuman mind the recognition of laws that the reli- 
ance upon the supernatural tends to discourage. 
IMaterialism need not be a bugbear for any but 
those "who do not have the right conceptions of the 
world’s order. Caprice ought not to characterize 
man’s conception of the divine, though it has too 
frequently done so. The ideals of human life re- 
quire a stable system for their rational realization, 
and materialism stands for a fixed order and a faith 
in it that is quite as necessary for the best develop- 
ment of man. as any dependence upon a capricious 

( 
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inlclligencc can be supposed lo be. It must, tbero* 
fore, have its apologies. But it owes to the race 
some concession to moral ideals wbetber it can aid 
in their rcaUration or not, and if the application 
of the method which has made physical science* so 
successful should result in guaranteeing the hope 
of a future life we should not care whether we 
widened the conception of mailer to give us nn ex- 
planation or adopted another term to represent Uie 
new acquisition. But the religious mind owes it to 
its traditions to ally itself with that movement which 
has at heart the rejuvenation of the spiritual ideals 
of the race. 

When a man like Edward B. Tylor, after nil his 
study of primitive culture and the customs and bo« 
liefs of savage life, in lus work by tlic same name, 
can use the following languogc regarding the belief 
in immortality, no one with a human interest 5n 
his veins can refuse the inquiry into its probability 
and importance, “ The philosophic schools which 
from classic times onward have rejected the belief 
in a future existence, appear to have come back by 
a new road to the very starting-point which perhaps 
the rudest races of man never quitted. At least this 
seems true ns regards the doctrine of future retri? 
bution, which is alike absent from the belief of classes 
of men at the two extremes of culture. How far 
the moral standard of life may be adjusted through- 
out the high races with reference to a life hereafter, 
is a problem difficult of solution, so largely do un- 
believers in this second life share ethical principles 
which have been more or less shaped imder its in- 
} 
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flucncc. Mon who live for one worhl or hvo, linvc 
high inolivos of virUte in cotniuon; the nohlo sclf- 
rcspcct wliich impels llicm to the life they feel worthy 
of them; the love of goodness for its own snkc nnd 
for its immediate results; nnd beyond this, the 
desire to do good that shall survive the doer, wlio 
will not indeed he in the lami of the living to see 
his work, but who can yet discount his expectations 
into sgmc measure of present satisfaction. Yet he 
who believes that his thread of life will be severed 
once and forever by the fatal shears, well knows 
that he wants a purpose and a joy in life, which 
belongs to him who looks for a life to come. Few men 
feel real contentment in the expectation of vanishing 
out of conscious existence, henceforth, like the great 
Buddha, to exist only in their works. To remain in- 
carnate in the memory of friends is something. A 
few great spirits may enjoj' in the reverence of 
future ages a thousand 3’cnrs or so of ‘ subjective 
immortality ; ’ though as for mankind at large, the 
individual’s personal interest hardly- extends bc^’ond 
those who have lived in his time, while his own mcra- 
or}’’ scarce outlives the third or fourth generation. 
But over and above these secular motives, the belief 
in immortalitj' extends its powerful influence through 
life, and culminates at the last hour, when, setting 
aside the ver^' evidence of their senses, the moumers 
smile through their tears, nnd saj- it is not death 
but life.” 

The moral value of the belief in a future life 
will not depend upon the mere fact of its assurance. 
No truth has its importance determined by the^mere 
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fncl of llie truUj, but Ijj its nrtioilfilion Tr»lh ns^o- 
cjatcti fftcU It IS not cnoujxh thst wc shnll Imre 
reason to be ns'urctl of o Iicmftcr, l«it nc irfjtjjre 
more to pi\c the belief on ctbiml influence in 
nrtual life I mn^ summanic tbc condtliona of it* 
Uicfulncss (1) ^Yc must tmve some rca«on to lie* 
licsc that il invobcs n mornl order nnd the pos'i- 
bihly of progress nl lenst Analogous to Hint of Ibc 
present (2) We must base some reason tojiclicsc 
t!ial lliere is lomc «ort of relation liclwcen the present 
and the future life, intohing the consequences of 
fiction here It is not necessary to liase nn^ eJenr 
or deflnitc idea of the condition* of *urJi a life, hut 
onU A reason to belies c Umt it is moral in some sense 
of the term Tlie savage and the uneducnlctl man 
luis clear enough ideas of sirhat such a life is or mav 
be, but he has no csndencc that lus clear ideas are 
true Besides, it is not posBiblc to obtain nny proper 
conception of a Pupcrscusibfe world in terms of the 
FCTisible We can base htllc more than ftnnlogj for 
this, and m fact I should welcome n decided limita- 
tion of knowledge ns to the nature nnd conditions 
of such a life Man’s duties and pleasures he right 
in the present, and lus onlv fitness for onv future, 
svhethcr within the limits of his present life or bej ond 
them, IS right action at the moment Anj future 
prospect disappoints unless it is the fruition of a 
right present Ari} concealment that nature or 
Proaidcncc may practise of wlml is not nccessan 
for n licallhy Icrrcstnal morality would bo welcome 
to intelligent men, though they saw the need of ex 
tcndiijg hope beyond the immediate future of llie 
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present existence. Finding progress and Evolution 
here as the law of the cosmos, we might well infer 
that the same general law applied to a transcendental 
existence and not trouble ourselves about conditions 
that do not define immediate duties and pleasures. 
The first step, however, in our expectation of such 
a moral order is the conviction that we do exist here- 
after as a fact. This has to be settled by very dif- 
ferent considerations from those which will deter- 
mine the character of that existence. We have not 
yet the data for even suspecting what that character 
is. We have only matter bearing upon the prob- 
ability that it is a fact and that the materialistic 
theory is inadequate to explain the phenomena at 
hand. There is, however, an influential agency in 
the mere conviction that death does not end all. How- 
ever imperfect our knowledge of what the hereafter 
may be, the mere fact of an assured belief in some 
sort of existence in another life suffices to stimulate 
a faith that is hardly possible with the doubt or 
uncertainty of the fact. The forecasting of the 
future is essential to human progress. I do not mean 
that we shall know all about what is to come as we 
know the past, though our knowledge of the past is 
limited. But with the constancy of nature condition- 
ing the formation and execution of plans for the 
future in all our earthly undertakings, we may say 
that hope is the essential attitude of an ethical mind, 
and if that be so necessary to the best life of ' the 
present, we have no moral or psychological grounds 
to question its value for time beyond the limits of 
the present life. All that would be required of us 
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would bit to establish the fact of a post mortan life 
to justify the ethical claims of hope on mankind 
at large 

Something of its ethical a nine in any form may 
be seen m the existing social and political sitintion 
which men may bo called to bbsonc There has been 
no belief that exercised so much power upon the 
poor as that in a future life The politiciansj men 
of the world, haic known this so well ns to postpone 
the day of political judgment by it for manj years 
In the dissolution of Greco-Roman ciMhration we 
know what a passionate satisfaction the downtrodden 
and poor took m this hope Besides gi\ ing ft spiritual 
aspect to all life and action it taught patience and cn 
durance in the struggles with nature as ncll as with 
the lyrannj of politics Suffering and pain had their 
pangs mitigated m the light of a better world when 
this hfe was gone, and the inequalities of wealth and 
social station could be contemplated with equanimity 
when these inequalities disappeared at the confines of 
the grave and all were reduced, as at birth, to equal 
ity again, or the faithful rewarded in another hfe 
with a happiness that fortune or grace did not bring 
them here We can well imagine what an influence a 
gospel of this kind would have o^cr the poor and un 
fortunate If there is anj other ideal possible in the 
world than that of raatcnal success and the physical 
enjoyments it brings, we ha%e a motive for the virtues 
which the stoical mind preaches Otherwise we must 
let loose the passions which make the struggle a 
bitterer one for material goods, and m that condi 
tion the spiritual hfe can be no compensation for the 
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loJt tlic.controlling inaucncc of a spiritual conccp- 
tioa of life, and it will n^oX iUelf for any age 
which leaves only an economic struggle to divide the 
classes. “While hollow languor and vacuity is the 
lot of the Upper,” says Thomas Carljle, “ and want 
and stagnation of the Lower, and universal misery 
is very certain, what other thing is certain? The 
five unsatiated senses will remain, the sixth Sense (of 
Vanity) ; Uie whole deemonic nature of man will re- 
main, — hurled forth to ra^ blindly withifut rule 
or rein; savage itself, yet willi all the tools of civili- 
zation.” The “ Caphometic fire-baptism ” and purg- 
ing which history will get In sucli a condition of 
things can be told by any one with moral sense. 

I have described in idea what is at least partly true 
of the present ogo. The triumph of materialism has 
brought with it a decline in the belief of a future 
life. TIic Cimreb, having lost all its battles with 
science and having abandoned a strenuous intellectual 
defence of its fundamental beliefs, has lost its power 
over the poor and the laboring classes. The early 
socialism which Uie broUicrhood of man h«l tried 
was soon abandoned and never revived. It could sub- 
sist on the belief in a future life, but with this in. 
the limbo of imagination and merely instmeliv c Iiopcs 
upon which to base an unreasoning and unscientific 
faith it lias not been able in an age of relianco upon 
scientific methods to sustain any means of supplying 
a foil to its acceptance of the social ideals of aristoc- 
racy; and the poor, who feel the need of social life 
and cooperation and who have no hopes of a future 
life to balance the loss of equality, arc combining to 
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loss of earthly pleasui'es, simply because is 
within the range of our liopes. 

We know how history was ruled by this spiritj 
hope for so many centuries, and uixtil materialj 
became prevalent again there was no temptation 
repeat anything like the Roman distribution of co“ 
Charity did its work tlu-ough all the centuries, Ij®' 
it was partly a virtue leading to individual salvati.'^® 
and partly the means of relieving a situation, while \ ® 
hope of a life beyond the grave could cheer those 
had not had the fortune to obtain an equal foolil^ 
with their neighbors in this life. The laboring clas|^ 
could xvork with patience in this condition of civi^ 
zation. But the moment that the prospect of a futij’'^® 
life was discredited these classes would not postpo^" 
the day of reward. They, too, would become iJ™,® 
fected with the economic ideal and no sacrifices to 
spiritual would be made. .You cannot suggest stw® 
cism in a situation of this kind. That is the virti 
of one who has a spiritual hope of some kind. 
when this is wanting we are left to fight out on® 
earthly claims with our neighbors, neither giviil" 
nor taking any quarter but that which prudence aip 
tact may dictate for securing a remoter advantag^ 

I do not deny the existence of illusions in this hoj® 
as it has been held by many ages. These we hap 
had to eradicate by a scepticism which does ni^ 
always receive from the religious mind the recog* 
nition which its services deserve. In removing error/® 
however, we may equally remove the truth that lie 
in the penumbra of illusion. The consequence of tha® 
is seen in the French Revolution, when human passio,^ 
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lost Uic«coHlro)ljU£; inllu(.iic« of a spiriUiol conccp 
t>on of life, uiid it wiU repeat ibelf for an^ age 
vhich ku\cs oi]]^ an ixonomte straggk to dnidc tJie 
cloMcs “While hollow Inn^or and vacuity w the 
lot of the Upi>cr,” suja Ihomiu Carlyle, “and want 
and ita^ntion of the l4>wcr« and universal nusciy 
14 vciy certain, what oilier tiling is certain? The 
live unsatiatcd senses will remain, the sisUi Sense (of 
\anitj), the whole damomc nature of man will ro 
main, — Imrlcd fortJi to rige blandly »iUi(Ait rule 
or rein, savage itself, ^et with all the tools of civili- 
zation ” TJic “ Baphometic firc-baplisni “ and purg- 
ing which history will get in such a condition of 
tilings can be told b> an> one nith moral sense 
1 have described m idea wliat is at least partly true 
of Uie present age llie tnuniph of materialism has 
brought wiUi it a dccUnc m the belief of a future 
life The Church, having lost nil its battles vnth 
science and luiving abandoned a strenuous intellectual 
defence of lU fundamental beliefs, has lost its power 
over the poor and llie Inbonng classes The early 
socialism winch the broUicrhood of man hotl tried 
was soon abandoned and never revived It could sub- 
bist on the belief in a future life, but vnth tins m 
the hmbo of imagination and merely instinctive hopes 
upon which to base an unrensonmg nnd unscientific 
fuith it lias not been able m an age of reliance upon 
scicnbfic methods to sustain any means of supplying 
a foil to its acceptance of the social ideals of anstoc- 
racy, and Uie poor, who feel the need of social life 
and cooperation and who luivc no hopes of a future 
life to balance the loss of cti^uaUty, arc combining to 
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exact what they think is justice from thoscf’who ac- 
knowledge no brotherhood and wliose principal vix’tues 
and vices are Epicurean culture and the advantages 
of political power. The spiritual ideal of life has 
gone out of the masses as well as the classes, and noth- 
ing is left but a venture on a struggle with wealth. 

The ancient plebs had no political power, and even 
then they could almost as easily destroy society as 
now. But with the labor union for a church and the 
ballot for a political weapon, the last people in the 
world to redeem its spiritual ideals will be the aristo- 
cratic. We may talk about the dangers of illusions 
in regal'd to a life beyond the grave as much as we 
please, but these are no greater than Delmonico din- 
ners, white neckties, and decollete dresses. In a 
democratic civilization we cannot admit materialism 
for the intellectual and aristocratic classes and pre- 
serve a spiritual ideal for the masses. Both will be 
saturated with the same convictions, and in this age 
materiahsm is the saturation of economic passions 
with all their ramified physical pleasures. The 
moralist can easily predict the outcome. There is 
no use to say that we must educate more, as education 
does not supply moral ideals. It only gives them 
power and direction. What is needed more than 
anything else is some reason to believe that the order 
of the world is on the side of a spiritual ideal of 
life here and hereafter, and that reason must be 
based upon the same kind of evidence as that which 
has established the indestructibility of matter and the 
conservation of energy. Once convince mankind that 
nature values the spiritual ideal as at least equal with 
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the ccononiic» and the moralist will possess a lever- 
age of some powicr on. iKe impulses that lia\c so long 
been dissocmtcd from spiritual ideals With the 
broUicrhood of nmii disuusscd from its traditional 
place in religious life and felt only m the economic 
passions of the unfortunate classes, and without the 
corrective influence of spiritual hopes on those pas- 
sions, the course of history m a democratic order 
IS a probability tliat any mlclligent person i^ay see, 
nnd wo shall bo fortunate if we pass tlie crisis with- 
out a cataclysm 

I do not mean to assert or implv that a belief m 
immortality alone vnU vrard off a social catastrophe 
The political and economic problems have their own 
solution, and the spiritual theirs But the latter is 
an important factor in the virtues tliat will mitigate 
the tniTaib of the former The mcdiTval period 
thought to apologize for its indifference to political 
and economic rights by leaving the future to adjust 
the wrongs of the poor Tlic day of judgment was 
postponed until the hereafter instead of being ac- 
cepted here and now It was so much pleasanter to 
be merry and to let others have the deluge Then 
it was 60 easy to purchase one’s own salvation by 
a confession and a little penance, still retaining bb 
erty to sm at pleasure But tlie very record of 
Christianity’s ideals and tlie logic of a situation 
which had substituted Clmslianity for paganism kept 
alive a gospel which was often enough preached but 
little practised, and now that materialism has weak 
cned the faith m another life men take up the only 
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pai't of tluit gospel that is loft and passionately 
dcnuind a larger share in the earthly paradise. 

We have had to forget a future life as a condition 
of making the present one tolerable at all. Tiie poor 
have taken the remaining half of our gospel and 
asked us to live up to it, and we have no means to 
prove their own responsibility for the inequality of 
which they complain. Having disqualified the spirit- 
ual hopes of the race we cannot show how economic 
pressure and struggle are tlie consequence of vices 
which offer so many opportunities for the exploitation 
of the weak. A belief in a future life may enable 
us to make the right estimate of man’s worth in the 
cosmos, but it does not supply all the motives that 
are necessary for social justice, and hence, though 
it is important in the scheme of moral and political 
redemption, it is but the complement of the influences 
which make for that end. Nevertheless, this quali- 
fication of its place and functions is not an excuse 
for neglecting its crucial character, especially in the 
wake of a civihzation which had so idealized its 
nature and has to accept the corrosive and reaction- 
ary effect of scepticism. If we could add hope to * 
a sense of justice, we might modify the struggle for 
existence while we excused many of its pains and 
made clear the delinquencies wliich produce so much 
inequality. But as long as the spiritual graces wliich 
do not depend upon wealth and leisure obtain no 
prospect of realization anywhere they will not be 
sought in the travail of the economic strusro'le. It is 
exacting too much of human nature to expect it. 
Hence we need those ideals and hopes which are 
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equally *a nloti^e for patience and a corrective of the 
vices of whose consequences we complain, though, 
if w(;^uso tlicm only m tlic interests of a personal 
salvation and do not use tlicm for social betterment, 
— and democracy encourages an indiv iduahstic in- 
terpretation of boUi duty and pleasure, — we must 
expect tlie whole brunt of llie struggle to be thrown 
upon tlic economic and materialistic life Without 
this hope, however, the moral and spiritual fgrccs of 
the world can do nothing, if Uicy would, to temper 
this struggle with any idealism or justice 
When it comes to supplying the evidence for such 
future hopes opinions may differ But if tlicy do, 
I am sure that the fact is due to a misunderstanding 
of tlic problem and conditions affecting its solution 
We have so long been accustomed to the ready and 
easy revelation of the future wluch the traditional 
tlicology has offered us, and have so neglected the 
lesson of complication in physical phenomena, tliat 
we arc not prepared for the greater complications 
involved m proof of the existence of the soul and its 
continuance after death A little patient study and 
reflection, however, ought to show tlmt it is not easy 
to bridge any chasm that exists between two conti- 
nents The temptation to tiy it will depend, in a 
measure at least, upon tlic doubt about the other side 
of the chasm, and when the trial is made we must 
estimate its success, not by any preconceived ideas 
of what the othev world is, hwt hy the capacity of 
existing science to explain or not explain the facts 
The tnviahties that arc apparent m apparitions and 
mediumistic phenomena need not vex the intelligent 
i 
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man or woman who understands the difficulties at- 
tending the penetration of any mystic veil and who 
knows that nature always conceals as much or^ore 
of the future than it reveals. The relation of an- 
other life may be suggestively compared with the 
present as the relation of the present may be com- 
pared to our prenatal existence. There is little com- 
munication, and yet there is some indirectly, between 
our prenatal infancy and the world which is revealed 
by birth, which is our first death. Latent senses, and 
capacities lying there on the margin of another world 
and inadequately affected by it, but stiU nourished 
by infusions from its care, may be analogies of those 
supersensitive and perhaps inutile faculties which 
are only awaiting another dawn for their more spir- 
itual exercise. In the meantime any light that may 
accidentally filter through into our normal hfe must 
take the color of its action. “ Now we see through 
a glass darkly.” The sporadic admission of out- 
side influences is not a representation of another 
world, but an evidence of its existence, and when they 
are emanations of abnormal conditions on both sides 
and have to adjust their transit to mental action 
adapted to the physical side of our nature, we can 
neither expect them always to be systematic or in- 
telligible to our sensory standards of knowledge nor 
regard them as reflective of our natural ideals. They 
attest a ti'anscendental fact, but not the full expres- 
sion of its meaning, and we have only to await the 
results of a larger inquiry and perhaps a better in- 
sight into the little section of evolution that comes 
witliin the range of our present knowledge to pacify 
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further investigation. Jhit I am not con viticicl by it, 
even tLs regards telepathy. I am not myscif clear 
us to the degree of my scepticism, or what evidence 
would be sullicient to remove it. But at lease my 
doubt is not dogmatic denial, and I agree with Mr. 
]\Iyers that there is no suiliclent reason for being 
peculiarly sceptical concerning communications from 
discarnate spirits. I also agree with him that the 
alleged cases of sucli communication cannot be witlr 
any approach to probability explained away as mere 
instances of telepathy.” 

Arthur Balfour, now Prime Minister of England, 
in his presidential address before the Society for 
Psychical Bescarch some years ago, said : “ If I 
rightly interpret the results which these many years 
of labor have forced upon the members of tliis society 
and upon others not among our number who are as- 
sociated by a similar spirit, it does seem to me that 
there is at least a strong ground for supposing that 
outside the world, as w'o have, from the point of 
science, been in the habit of conceiving it, there does 
lie a region, not open indeed to experimental obser- 
vation in the same way as the more familiar regions 
of the material Avorld are open to it, but still with 
regard to which some experimental information may 
be laboriously gleaned, and oven if we cannot enter- 
tain any confident hope of discovering what laws 
these half-seen phenomena obey, at all events it will 
be some gain to have shown, not as a matter of spec- 
ulation or conjecture, but as a matter of ascertained 
fact, that there are some things in Pleaven and earth 
not hitherto dreamed of in our scientific philosophy.” 

( 
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* Andrew Lang, tlion whom the English language 
hardly has an abler cniic and sceptic, m roicwing 
Jlr Myers’ Human 'Pertonality and Its Survival 
of Sodtly Deatht says ** I mjsclf, regarding the 
word ‘ matter ’ and * spirit * as mere metaphj sical 
coimtcrs with whicli we pay oursehes, think (rc- 
hgious faith apart) that human faculty lends a 
fairly strong presumption m fa\or of the survi\al 
of human consciousness 

“ To myself, after reading the cvidenoe, it ap- 
pears that a fairly strong presumption is raised m 
fa>or of a ‘ phantasmogenctic agency* set at work, 
m a \aguc, unconscious way, by the deceased, and 
I say tins after considering the adverse arguments 
of Mr Podmorc, for example, m favor of telepathy 
from living minds, and oU hypotheses of hoaxing, 
exaggerative memory, mal observation, and so forth 
— not to mention tlie popular nonsense about ‘ What 
is the use of it?’ * Why is it permitted?’ and the 
rest of it ‘ What is the use of argon? * * \Vhy arc 
cockroaches permitted? * 

“ To end with a confession of opinion I entirely 
agree wiUi Mr Myers and Hegel that we, or many 
of us, are m something, or that something is in us, 
which ‘ docs not know the bonds of time, or feel the 
manacles of space ’ ” 

Sir WiUiam Crookes, the discoverer of Crookes 
tubes, one of the ablest physicists m England, also 
says “ No incident in my scientific career is more 
widely known than the part I took many years ago 
m certain psychical resoirches Thirty years have 
passed since I pubhshed an account of experiments 

i 
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tending to show that ouLide our scientific knowledge 
there exists a force exercLcd by intelligence differing 
from the ordinary intelligence common to mortals. 
To stop short in any research that bids fair to widen 
the gates of knowledge, to recoil from fear of difli- 
culty or adverse criticism, i-s to bring reproach on 
science. There is nothing for tlie investigator to do 
but to go straight on, ‘ to explore up and down, inch 
by inch, with the taper of i*eason ; to follow the light 
wherevei'^ it may lead, even should it at times resemble 
a will-o’-the-wisp.’ ” 

Di*. Cesare Lombroso, the physiologist and crim- 
inologist, says : “ There is a great probability now 
given us through psychical and spiritistic researches, 
that there is a continued existence of the soul after 
death, presen'ing a weak identity, to which the per- 
sistent soul can add new life and growth from the 
surrounding media.” 

Mr. Huxley, whose sceptical tendency no one will 
deny, says: “In mj’’ judgment, the actuality of this 
spiritual world — the value of the evidence for its 
objective existence and its influence upon the coui'se 
of things — are matters which lie as much within 
the province of science as any other question about 
the existence and power's of the various forms of 
living and conscious activity.” 

There is no good reason in this age for asking 
what utility any such belief as immortality may have. 
No one can easily defend the inutility of any truth 
the human mind is capable of discovering. Human 
nature may abuse all its utilities, but this is not to 


t 
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deny Uitir value for the rational man. Besides, if 
the facts fctcc us to oduut live Irutli of auytUmg, vre 
cannot present scepticism of its utility as an argu- 
ment^against its tnitli. Tliat resource is the last 
refuge of a defeated philosophy, ond comes very well 
from those who do not feel the struggle for existence 
against tlicm and who arc able to shift tlie burdens 
and sorrows of life upon otlicr shoulders. Besides, 
it is usually a reflection of tlic attempt to save the 
moral ideals created by anotlier belief when it has 
perished. We do not become stoical regarding a 
future life until we abandon it and try to save the 
ideals based on it. We may iind Uvat the generation 
that follows will not have that strenuous warfare to 
fight, but surrender at once to the contentment of 
present passions and their material ends. I shall 
not dispute that many evils have been associated with 
the form which tlic belief took in many minds. But 
this same qualification can bo made of any belief, 
physical, ethical, political, or religious. The point 
is not to deny the value of all hope, but to give such 
hopes os facts may prove we have a right to hold, that 
rational form and color which will make them as 
balanced a motive for conduct os any eorthly object 
may have. When any truth leads to evil results we 
concentrate our cfTorts to qualify it, not to deny it. 
We must remember that the question has always been 
put by the best men, and it will take the best to 
answer it. For more than a century Heine’s terrible 
query and answer have Tcprescnt^ the prevailing 
sentiment of intelligent men. 
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“Sagt mir, \v;i3 bedoutot dcr Jfonacli? <- 
Wohor ist cr kommcn? Wo geht cr liin? 

Wcr wohiit dort obcn auX goldcucu Stcnmn? 

“£3 umrmclu dio Wogcu ihr cw’gci Gctiiurme^ 

£3 ^vollct dor Wind, oj llioheii die Wolkon, 

£3 blinkcn dio Steriie, glaicbgiltig und kolt, 

Und ein Narr wartet auf Aut-.vort." 

“ Ob, toll mo now what moaning baa man? 

^Or wbouco bo comc3, and v,bitiior bo gooa? 

Who dwells beyond upon tbo golden stars? 

“ Tbo waves still murmur tlieir eternal song, 

The winds sigh low, tbo clouds pass by. 

And twinkle tbo stars indiftcront and cold, 

And only a fool awaits an answer.” 

The serious interrogation of nature promises to 
give an anstver to the eternal question, and he will be 
a fool w'ho does not heed it, though he must be wise 
to avoid any abuses to which his knowledge may 
expose him. Humanity and pity that would share 
■with others the accidents of sorrow will always de- 
mand, angrily perhaps, some hope of redemption, 
not for self, but for those victims of sin and mis- 
fortune whose share in the Avorld’s unpleasant work 
has been larger than the more successful. We Avho 
have our livings guaranteed and Avho have aristo- 
cratic society for our enjoyment may Avell be indif- 
ferent to the hope of a future existence; for we 
have an intellectual and social life that serves as a 
good substitute for hope. But “ the dull millions that 
toil foredone at the wheel of labor ” and have no rest 
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Subjective Mind of the healer to the affected cells of the 
patient by means of personal contact applied according to 
directions given in the book. This is the most powerful form 
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times and all ages. By a correlation of these with existing 
medical theories, whether of causation or cure, he clearly 
shows that there is a real repetition — “ a law ” — of the same 
ideas in various forms. Incidentally, he demonstrates the 
great dangers arising from “that fanatical imbecile — the 
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